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WHAT   THE   LAWYERS 
SAID        : 

"My  advice  is  that  you  make  as  equitable  a 
settlement  as  possible,  and  refuse  absolutely  to 
have  any  more  dealings  with  the  person.  You 
can't  afford  to  compromise  yourself  further,  and 
I  think  that  a  satisfactory  financial  arrangement 
can  be  made  which  will  free  you  of  all  future 
obligations.  Meanwhile,  I  recommend  that  you 
go  abroad,  or  at  any  rate  leave  town  until  an 
amicable  agreement  has  been  reached." 

Samuel  Barstow,  Esq.,  counsellor  at  law,  de 
livered  himself  of  this  sage  advice  in  the  inner 
sanctum  of  his  office.  He  was  a  little  man  with 
large  ophthalmic  eyes,  which  it  was  his  habit  to 
get  as  close  to  yours  as  his  projecting  paunch  and 
stiff  neck  would  allow.  The  nearer  he  could 
bring  you  to  those  bulging  orbs,  the  more  im 
pressive  he  believed  his  words  to  be. 

His  client  was  a  young  man  whose  father  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Barstow's,  and  whose 
legal  affairs  the  skilled  lawyer  had  been  chosen 
to  manage.  Among  his  friends  the  young  man 
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The  Rise  of  Ruderick  Clowd 

was  commonly  addressed  as  "Reggie,"  but  his 
baptismal  name  when  printed  in  full  on  his  card 
read :  Mr.  Reginald  Parsons  Oliver.  His  father, 
who  had  died  a  few  years  before,  had  made 
him  the  sole  heir  to  the  silk  establishment 
of  "Gideon  Oliver  &  Co."  The  sudden  inher 
itance  of  wealth,  together  with  a  trained  inca 
pacity  for  work,  had  disinclined  him  for  anything 
more  serious  than  a  very  perfunctory  supervision 
of  the  business  left  to  his  care,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  conference  with  his  legal  adviser  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  and  with  very  little  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  in  the  world.  Fifty  years 
ago  this  kind  of  young  man  was  by  no  means  so 
frequent  in  American  communities  as  he  is  to-day, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  criti 
cised  Mr.  Oliver,  Junior,  very  seriously  for  his 
lack  of  enterprise  and  seriousness.  Criticism,  how 
ever,  had  never  had  much  effect  upon  him,  and  he 
had  gone  his  way  wilfully  even  when  his  doting 
father  had  been  alive.  His  independent  conduct 
had  at  last  got  him  into  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  "a  very  serious  predicament,"  and  he  had 
called  on  his  lawyer  for  advice  and  legal  assist 
ance. 
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What  the  Lawyers  Said 

"Mind  you,  though,  I  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,"  he  said,  shaking  his  finger  in  Mr.  Bar- 
stow's  direction  as  if  to  emphasize  his  good  inten 
tions.  "I  don't  want  it  said  that  Gideon  Oliver's 
son  got  some  one  into  a  scrape  and  then  ran 
away." 

"Are  you  willing  to  go  the  limit  involved  in 
such  predicaments,  if  an  escape  can't  be  found?" 

"I  see  no  need  of  discussing  that  question,  be 
cause  you  yourself  admit  that  the  matter  can  be 
otherwise  arranged." 

"That  is  not  the  point  I  am  driving  at,"  re 
turned  the  lawyer  severely.  "I  asked  you  if  you 
were  prepared  for  the  inevitable  in  case  the  in 
evitable  should  happen.  You  were  speaking  of 
your  wish  to  be  honorable,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  how  far  your  sense  of  honor  will  permit 
you  to  go." 

"Well,  it  won't  permit  me  to  go  the  limit  your 
conversation  suggests,"  the  young  man  snapped. 
"When  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  be  fair,  I  meant 
that,  so  far  as  money  goes,  I  was  willing  to  do 
what  seemed  to  you  the  correct  thing.  As  for 
tying  myself  to  a  burden  for  life,  that  is  out  of 
the  question." 
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"Then  I  think  that  we  understand  each  other 
completely,"  the  lawyer  replied.  "Of  course,  you 
understand  that  I  am  merely  your  paid  business 
representative  in  the  negotiations.  I  am  not 
supposed  to  have  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other 
in  regard  to  your  moral  responsibilities.  I  am 
not  your  spiritual  adviser,  Mr.  Oliver,"  and  the 
bulging  eyes  glared  at  the  young  man  fierce 
ly.  "As  I  said,"  he  pursued,  "my  recommenda 
tion  is  that  you  disappear  from  the  scene  entirely, 
and  deny  yourself  all  personal  interference  in 
whatever  arrangements  are  made.  I  will,  of 
course,  inform  you  of  the  final  result  of  the  nego 
tiations." 

Mr.  Barstow  was  not  at  heart  a  hard  man;  he 
was  considered  by  his  fellow-citizens  one  of  the 
"pillars"  of  the  society  in  which  he  moved.  But 
he  understood  how  to  divorce  the  law  business 
from  conduct  for  which  he  was  justly  noted  and 
praised  when  away  from  his  law  office.  He  had 
come  to  believe  that  what  he  said  and  did  in  his 
inner  sanctum  was  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
moral  laws,  which  he  gladly  stood  up  for  and 
obeyed  in  ordinary  social  intercourse.  Life  in 
his  inner  sanctum  had  become  for  him  extraordi- 
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What  the  Lawyers  Said 

nary  intercourse,  and  he  had  managed  to  surround 
himself  with  a  code  of  ethics  which,  as  a  counsel 
lor  at  law,  he  deemed,  if  not  justifiable,  at  any 
rate  defensible.  Had  he  been  asked  in  his  own 
home  or  at  one  of  the  prayer-meetings  which  he 
made  a  point  of  attending  regularly,  what  was 
young  Oliver's  fair  punishment  for  the  "predica 
ment"  he  had  got  himself  into,  he  would  doubt 
less  have  replied,  "social  ostracism" — he  liked 
big,  mouthy  expressions.  But  a  professional  in 
stinct  to  protect  took  hold  upon  him  when  he  was 
not  at  a  prayer-meeting,  and  he  fell  as  naturally 
into  the  role  of  defender  as  under  other  circum 
stances  he  would  have  become  the  zealous  prose 
cutor.  In  his  own  defence  it  also  ought  to 
be  said  that  a  feeling  of  friendship  prompted 
his  offer  of  assistance  in  the  case  in  hand. 
Mr.  Oliver,  Senior,  had  on  more  than  one  oc 
casion  helped  him  when,  had  not  some  one 
come  to  his  rescue,  he  must  inevitably  have 
gone  to  the  wall,  and  he  doubtless  believed  that 
he  was  in  duty  bound  to  fend  off  any  and  every 
disaster  which  he  saw  impending  over  his  former 
benefactor's  flighty  son.  Be  the  motives  that  in 
fluenced  him  what  they  may,  however,  young 
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Oliver  was  finally  persuaded  to  renew  his  ac 
quaintance  with  Europe;  and  Mr.  Barstow  pro 
ceeded  to  business  on  the  lines  which  his  fertile 
and  resourceful  brain  had  suggested. 

A  week  later  another  interview  was  held  in  the 
lawyer's  inner  sanctum,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
second  party  to  the  conference  was  a  woman.  At 
the  time,  and  even  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  not  much  was  or  is  known  about  her  his 
tory  by  those  who  dealt  with  her  in  the  wayward 
Oliver's  interests.  That  she  was  pretty  and  had 
been  led  astray  from  her  home  moorings  by  some 
one — doubtless  Oliver,  Junior — is  about  all  that 
Mr.  Barstow  or  any  one  else  officially  con 
nected  with  the  case  knew  or  tried  to  know. 
Geographically  speaking,  she  was  a  product  of 

the   once    notorious    Ward,    but    under 

what  circumstances  she  drifted  away  from  this 
quarter  and  came  into  the  life  of  the  young 
gentleman  departed  for  Europe,  the  historians 
of  the  Ward  know  practically  nothing.  She 
disappeared  one  day,  was  gone  about  two  years, 
and  then  came  back — in  disgrace.  ,  She  had 
not  changed  much  in  her  physical  appearance  dur 
ing  her  wanderings,  and  had  the  same  attractive 
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face  and  figure  which  she  had  taken  away  with 
her.  The  face  was  a  little  more  mature,  perhaps, 
and  there  was  a  disappointed,  knowing  look  in 
her  eyes  which  had  not  always  been  there;  but 
she  was  still  handsome  and  young.  Men  natu 
rally  turned  in  the  street  to  get  a  second  look  at 
her,  and  women  commented  on  her  taste  in  dress. 
For  a  time  some  of  the  latter  also  wondered  where 
the  money  came  from  with  which  her  well-fitting 
gowns  were  bought. 

The  lawyer  did  not  press  her  for  an  account  of 
her  travels.  For  him  the  interview  was  an  un 
pleasant  business  matter,  the  sooner  over  the  bet 
ter,  and  he  did  not  delay  reaching  the  point  at 
issue. 

"I  understand  that  no  promises  were  made?" 
he  remarked,  the  tone  of  his  voice  indicating  the 
interrogation. 

"None." 

"And  that  none  were  asked  for  ?" 

The  woman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  lawyer  as  if  she  desired  to  make  an 
explanation,  but  she  finally  replied  in  a  low  voice : 

"None." 

"This  being  the  case,"  the  crafty  man  of  affairs 
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proceeded,  "it  must  be  plain  to  you  that  none  can 
be  demanded  now.  It  has  been  an  unfortunate 
experience  on  both  sides,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
done  at  this  stage  is  to  see  to  it  that  no  opportunity 
to  renew  the  acquaintance  presents  itself.  I  am 
the  young  gentleman's  legal  representative,  and  it 
is  his  wish  that  you  be  fairly  dealt  with." 

"Is  that  all  he  said  ?"  and  a  sneer  formed  on  the 
woman's  lips. 

"That  is  all,  but  he  was  very  anxious  that  your 
interests  should  be  protected." 

"Why  didn't  he  let  me  go  home,  then,  when  I 
wanted  to?" 

"My  dear  young  woman,  I  know  nothing  about 
your  private  affairs  with  him,  and  do  not  care  to 
know  them.  All  that  I  am  here  for  is  to  offer  you 
what  seems  a  reasonable  financial  settlement." 

"But  where  am  I  to  go?"  There  was  a  pathos 
in  the  words  which  made  even  the  old  lawyer 
wince. 

"I  cannot  advise  you  in  such  a  matter,"  he  man 
aged  to  reply.  "Enough  will  be  given  you  to  go 
where  you  please — for  the  time  being,  at  least. 
Perhaps  you  might  find  it  best  to  return  to  your 
people." 
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"But  what  will  they  say?" 

"You're  young  yet,  and  they  will  probably  for 
give,"  he  returned,  a  softness  coming  into  his 
own  voice;  he  also  had  a  daughter. 

"But  what  name  shall  I  take?"  The  man  did 
not  understand  at  first,  and  told  her  that,  of 
course,  she  would  retain  her  own. 

"But  later,  when  everything  is  found  out?" 

"When  everything  is  found  out?"  the  lawyer 
repeated,  stroking  his  beard  meditatively,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  take  in  the  situation. 

"Why,  yes,"  the  woman  went  on  impatiently; 
"the  folks  are  bound  to  find  out." 

"Tell  them  the  truth,  child,  tell  the  truth,"  was 
the  reply,  the  father  in  the  shrewd  man  of  the  law 
becoming  uppermost. 

"But  what  about — the — the  child?"  the  woman 
stammered. 

An  ominous  silence  followed  this  piercing 
question.  The  lawyer  had  given  advice  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
but  never  before  had  this  query  been  put  to  him 
in  such  a  pointed  and  personal  manner.  All  he 
could  say  was:  "Ask  your  mother;"  and  all  that 
the  daughter  could  do  was  to  cry.  A  "scene" 
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was  the  one  thing  which  the  lawyer  could  not 
stand,  and  he  pushed  the  negotiations  to  a  speedy 
end.  The  woman  received  her  settlement,  and 
young  Oliver's  representative  got  his  receipt. 

The  woman's  relatives  took  counsel  among 
themselves,  and  still  another  interview  with  a 
legal  adviser  less  committed  to  the  man's  side  of 
the  case  was  recommended.  The  knowing  aunts 
and  cousins  were  particularly  insistent  that  im 
partial  wisdom  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
case.  The  family  was  poor,  to  be  sure,  but  every 
family  must  protect  its  honor.  Said  the  sister  of 
the  mother  of  the  girl :  "It  ain't  only  Kittie  that's 
to  be  thought  of.  The  connections  has  also  got 
to  get  satisfaction.  The  money  goes  to  the  girl, 
o'  course,  but  there's  got  to  be  a  lot  of  it,  if  the 
fambly  honor  is  to  be  kept  up.  It  looks  bad  for 
all  of  us  if  she  has  to  take  what  the  man's  law 
yers  give.  In  cases  like  this  the  bigger  the  settle 
ment  is  the  less  is  the  disgrace.  Course,  the  set 
tlement  don't  change  things  for  Kittie;  she's  got 
to  take  the  punishment,  no  matter  how  much 
money  is  given.  But  it  looks  well  for  the  fambly 
to  stick  out  for  thousands,  and  it's  what  the  fine 
people  always  do.  I  was  readin'  in  the  papers 
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the  other  day  what  big  lumps  the  fine  people  ex 
pect.  I  ain't  sayin'  we  can  ask  what  they  do, 
but  we  don't  want  to  look  easy.  If  it  was  a  case 
in  my  own  fambly  I'd  favor  takin'  the  thing  into 
the  courts.  When  you  do  that  people  gets  in 
terested  in  you,  and  the  case  gets  talked  about. 
Then  the  connections  has  a  chanst  to  show  their 
feelin's  in  the  matter.  It's  the  feelin's  that  let 
people  see  how  the  fambly  thinks.  We  Irish  is 
too  easy-goin'  in  cases  like  this." 

"But  s'pose  the  courts  stood  by  the  villain?" 
Kittie's  mother  responded.  "S'pose  they  should 
say  that  the  villain's  lawyers  was  right?  What 
are  we  goin'  to  do  then?" 

"Appeal  the  proceeding,"  the  brother-in-law 
advised.  "That'll  help  the  connections,  an'  the 
new  proceedin's  may  go  your  way.  The  big  court 
ain't  no  fool.  You  can't  bamboozle  it.  The  little 
courts  is  differ' nt.  They's  prejudiced  against  us 
Irish.  They're  always  sendin'  us  to  jail,  an'  they 
don't  understand  our  feelin's.  The  big  court 
does." 

"But  where' s  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay 
the  big  court's  expinses?"  the  girl's  mother  ob 
jected. 
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"If  you  win  the  villain  has  to  pay  them,"  the 
brother-in-law  explained,  "and  if  you  lose  you  can 
have  'em  charged.  That's  the  way  the  fine  people 
do  when  they  ain't  got  nothin'.  No  court  can  col 
lect  expense  money  when  there  ain't  nothin'  to  col 
lect  from.  If  I  get  drunk  an'  his  Honor  fines 
me,  I  can't  pay  the  fine  'f  I  ain't  got  any  money, 
can  I?" 

"No;  but,  Mike,  they  put  you  in  jail  whin  you 
don't  pay,"  the  mother  pursued.  "Think  what  a 
disgrace  it  'ud  be  for  the  connections  if  Kittie  an' 
me  was  to  be  shut  up  just  'cause  we  couldn't  pay 
the  court  for  its  services !" 

"They  don't  shut  you  up  for  them  kind  o'  ex 
penses.  It's  only  when  you  get  drunk  an'  don't 
pay  that  they  do  that." 

Another  lawyer  was  finally  consulted,  but  he 
could  give  neither  the  immediate  family  in  the 
case  nor  the  connections  the  comfort  that  they  de 
sired. 

"The  acceptance  of  the  settlement  shuts  out 
further  interference,"  was  his  learned  opinion. 
"If  you  had  come  to  me  originally,"  he  added, 
"perhaps  something  might  have  been  done,  but 
your  hands  are  tied  now." 
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"That's  the  trouble  with  us  poor,"  the  aged 
mother  exclaimed.  "Our  han's  is  always  tied. 
If  Kittie  had  only  'a'  been  rich  it  'ud  'a'  been  dif- 
fer'nt.  I  s'pose  the  man'll  jus'  go  on  an'  on." 

"He  probably  will,  madam;"  and  the  lawyer 
returned  to  his  papers. 

"But  ain't  ther'  no  way  o'  advertisin'  him,  Mis 
ter?  Can't  y'u  put  a  piece  in  the  paper  about 
him?" 

"Do  you  think  that  would  mend  matters?" 

The  woman  did  not  know;  "but  how  was  the 
blackguard  to  be  come  up  with?"  The  lawyer 
could  only  repeat  that  he,  as  well  as  the  law,  was 
powerless. 

"But  Kittie,  she  niver  studied  the  laws ;  she  jus' 
done  what  that  old  rascal  of  a  lawyer  put  in  her 
head.  Besides,  she  needed  the  money.  We're 
poor,  I  tell  y'u." 

"But  you're  richer  now  than  you  were,"  the 
attorney  blurted  out,  becoming  impatient  with  the 
profitless  parleying.  "Some  people  never  get 
anything.  You're  better  off  than  the  average." 

"Well,  may  God  have  mercy  on  the  av'rige,  then ! 
We're  disgraced  in  the  Ward  already,  what  with 
Jimmie's  goin'  to  prison,  an'  what'll  become  of 
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us  with  this  besides,  the  Lord  only  knows.  You 
don't  think  that  you  could  put  a  piece  in  the  paper 
that  we  was  born  all  right  to  home  in  Galway,  do 
y'u  ?  It  might  help  out  with  the  neighbors,  they're 
sich  a  talkative  lot." 

"My  advice  is  that  you  put  nothing  in  the  pa 
pers  and  keep  quiet.  The  talk  will  simmer  down 
after  a  while,  and  you  can  move  into  another 
Ward  if  you  want  to." 

"No,  Kittie,"  and  the  old  woman  turned  to  her 
daughter,  "we'll  stay  in  the  Ward  if  it  kills  us. 
They'll  niver  be  able  to  say  that  they  scairt  Mrs. 
Callender  out  of  her  home — niver!  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  Ward,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  die  there, 
too.  Remember,  Kittie,  I've  got  my  lot  in  the 
cimetery  paid  for.  P'raps  you'd  better  take  part 
o'  yer  sittlement  money  an'  get  y'u  one  o'  yer 
own." 

The  lawyer  once  again  turned  to  his  desk,  and 
the  two  women  reluctantly  took  their  leave,  the 
mother  calling  back  as  she  went  out  of  the  door : 
"The  law  was  niver  meant  for  the  Irish  poor,  sir, 
niver!" 

And  for  the  time  being  it  seemed  as  if  this  were 
true. 
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WHAT  THE  NEIGHBORS 
SAID 

THE  Ward  in  New  York  City  is  not 

what  it  used  to  be.  Legislative  Committees, 
Tenement-House  Commissions,  Slum  Reformers, 
and  the  Police  have  scrubbed  out  the  quarter  until 
it  is  a  very  different-looking  place  from  what  it 
was  a  generation  ago.  Some  of  the  streets  in 
which  the  old  inhabitants  walked,  and  many  of 
the  houses  in  which  they  were  born  and  lived,  are 
still  intact ;  but  in  other  respects  an  obvious  change 
has  come  over  the  district.  At  the  time  in  ques 
tion  it  contained  much  more  goodness  and  bad 
ness  mixed  up  together  than  it  does  to-day.  In 
the  same  thoroughfares  where  thieves  and  harlots 
were  wont  to  walk  boldly  abroad,  respected  citi 
zens,  some  of  them  well-to-do  and  prominent  in 
civic  affairs,  had  their  homes  and  brought  up  their 
families.  In  the  schools  the  oncoming  criminal 
contingent  sat  side  by  side  with  the  children  of 
the  upright  and  thrifty,  and  they  played  together 
until  well  on  into  their  teens,  and  even  twenties. 
Things  criminal  and  dark  were  not  so  obvious 
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and  easily  discovered  in  those  days  as  they  are 
now;  many  a  young  man,  whose  ways  were 
wrong  when  the  eye  of  the  law  was  not  watching, 
was  accepted  as  a  "respectable"  in  good  standing 
into  the  highest  social  circles.  v.-rime  was  offi 
cially  crime  then  as  it  is  to-day,  but  the  police  were 
not  particularly  clever  in  ferreting  it  out,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  favored  holding 
a  neighbor  guiltless  until  the  courts  had  absolutely 
proved  him  to  be  a  delinquent.  "Billy"  Mc- 
Manus,  for  instance,  could  prowl  with  impunity 
at  night  as  a  robber  and  still  retain  his  position  in 
"society,"  if  he  seemed  all  right  in  the  daytime 
and  no  one  came  forward  to  tell  of  his  nocturnal 
expeditions.  Occasional  whisperings  in  regard  to 
his  waywardness  even  lent  a  charm  to  his  person 
ality  among  the  young  people.  He  was  called 
affectionately  "Wicked  Billy,"  and  the  romantic 
girls  of  the  neighborhood  stole  shy  glances  in  his 
direction  when  they  met  him  in  the  street  after 
dark.  It  was  considered  a  pity  if  his  prowling  at 
midnight  landed  him  in  prison,  and  it  was  the 
fashion  to  think  what  a  fine  boy  he  would  have 
been  had  he  only  behaved.  But  until  the  law  ac 
tually  had  him  in  its  clutches  and  he  sat  behind 
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bars,  "Billy"  was  socially  as  desirable  a  guest 
at  public  functions  as  was  he  whose  nights 
were  free  from  suspicion  and  blame.  Not,  how 
ever,  that  the  Ward  was  necessarily  in  sym 
pathy  with  evil-doers  as  such.  The  Ten  Com 
mandments  were  theoretically  as  much  prized 
and  revered  as  they  were  in  uptown  districts. 
And  the  priest  was  considered  the  right  man  to 
remind  the  Ward  of  its  duties  when  the  Com 
mandments  were  temporarily  forgotten.  But  it 
was  so  easy  to  be  wayward  and  so  difficult  to  be 
good,  that  there  grew  up  in  the  Ward  a  great 
sympathy  for  those  who  found  the  narrow  path 
impossible  to  follow.  Men  and  boys  were  forgiven 
everything  except  detection  and  capture;  women 

• 

and  girls  everything  except  loss  of  virtue.  A 
boy  could  go  to  prison,  come  back  and  regain  his 
position  in  certain  quarters.  Let  a  "Kittie,"  "Liz 
zie,"  or  "Mollie,"  however,  run  amuck  of  the 
Ward's  standard  of  the  right  thing  to  do  and  say, 
and  her  day  was  over;  she  was  rated  a  "dead  one"  , 
from  that  time  on.  The  girls  had  to  be  good  or 
officially  declare  their  intention  to  be  bad.  The 
men  were  considered  good — tolerable,  at  any  rate 
— until  they  had  been  handcuffed  and  "rail- 
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roaded."  No  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  this 
uneven  treatment  of  the  sexes  with  the  Ward's 
sense  of  justice.  It  was  bad  form  to  so  much  as 
hint  that  the  custom  was  not  correct  and  proper. 
The  men,  when  among  themselves,  sometimes 
ventured  suggestions  that  a  certain  "Lizzie"  or 
"Mollie"  had  been  ostracised  too  hastily,  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  given  another  chance ;  but  they 
were  careful  never  to  open  their  mouths  on  the 
subject  in  a  general  conclave  of  men  and  women. 
The  latter  constituted  the  Judgment  Day  of  the 
locality,  so  far  as  fallen  members  of  their  own 
sex  were  concerned,  and  the  priest  himself  found 
it  best  not  to  take  exception  to  their  decisions.  A 
young  priest  once  ventured  to  interfere  with  their 
disposition  of  a  "case,"  but  the  church  authorities 
soon  shifted  him  to  another  field  of  activity,  and 
the  experience  that  he  met  with  served  as  a  warn 
ing  to  all  future  spiritual  guides  officially  accred 
ited  to  the  neighborhood. 

As  has  been  said,  much  has  been  changed  in  the 
years  that  have  passed,  social  customs  and  classi 
fications  as  well  as  the  physical  aspects  of  the  dis 
trict,  and  the  generation  in  question,  if  it  were 
living  in  the  Ward  again,  would  have  to  readjust 
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itself  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  majority 
of  the  former  "respectables"  of  the  quarter  are 
either  dead  or  have  hied  themselves  away  to  other 
territory;  the  criminal  product  of  the  period  with 
which  this  story  deals  has  also  moved,  is  quiet  in 
its  old  age,  or  sleeps  under  the  ground.  A  crim 
inal  atmosphere  still  hangs  over  parts  of  the 
Ward,  and  it  continues  spasmodically  to  send  out 
explorers  of  the  "Road,"  but  its  glory  as  a  breed 
ing-ground  of  criminal  celebrities,  such  as  it  once 
harbored,  has  passed  away.  Gossip  was  one  of 
the  main  pastimes  of  the  local  population.  Tol 
erant  though  they  were  in  many  respects,  they 
loved  personal  vivisection,  and  they  kept  track  of 
one  another,  in  the  daytime  at  least,  as  closely 
as  hounds  follow  a  scent.  When  "Paddy"  Du- 
gan,  for  example,  turned  burglar,  and  his  mother 
grieved  herself  into  the  grave  from  shame,  the 
Ward  knew  the  story  in  all  its  details.  And  when 
Kate  Callender  came  back  from  her  wanderings 
with  her  "settlement"  and  her  disgrace,  the  news 
was  scattered  into  every  side  street  and  alley. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Kate,  or  "Kittle,"  as 
she  was  familiarly  called,  would  come  to  better 
things.  She  was  the  daughter  of  respected,  but 
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poor,  Irish  parents.  She  had  grown  up  in  the 
quarter  under  the  eyes  of  the  most  critical  ob 
servers.  Not  a  word  of  condemnation  had  been 
said  against  her  character  up  to  the  day  of  her  dis 
appearance,  and  her  uncommon  good  looks  had 
earned  for  her  the  title :  "The  Pride  of  the  Ward." 
A  brother  had  turned  criminal,  it  is  true,  but  his 
disgrace  had  not  been  visited  so  heavily  upon  the 
family  as  Mrs.  Callender  imagined.  Now,  "Kit- 
tie"  had  also  fallen,  and  the  gossiping  tongues 
could  not  be  restrained.  Said  Mrs.  Casey  to  Mrs. 
Murray,  one  day,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Murray's  door 
step  :  "I'm  thinkin'  it  runs  in  the  blood,  but  who'd 
'a'  thought  it  o'  Kittie?" 

"They  do  say,"  whispered  Mrs.  Murray,  "that 
they  was  a  bad  set  to  home  in  Galway.  I  heerd 
Moike  talkin'  the  other  night,  an'  he  says  Mrs. 
Callender's  grandfather  died  bughouse!  He  says 
't  he  knows,  'cause  his  own  uncle  was  in  the  asy 
lum,  too.  Says  he :  'I've  heerd  me  own  father  talk 
about  it.'  That  looks  bad,  Mrs.  Casey." 

"But  you'd  think  Kittie  'ud  'a'  had  more  sinse. 
She  c'u'd  talk  whin  she  was  only  eighteen  months 
old,  an'  she  was  readin'  out  o'  big  books  whin  she 
wasn't  five  yet." 
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"P'raps  it's  the  much  learnin'  she  got  what 
turned  her  head,"  Mrs.  Murray  pursued.  "I  was 
sayin'  to  Moike  this  mornin',  'Moike,  whatever 
y'u  do  with  the  brats,  don't  fill  their  heads  too 
soon,  an'  he  promised  me  he  wouldn't.  Moike 
understand,  'cause  he  nigh  had  breakin'  up  o'  the 
mind  that  last  dhrunk  he  was  on." 

"But  what'll  she  do  with  the  young  un  is  what 
I'm  thinkin',"  the  practical  Mrs.  Casey  returned. 
"Will  she  raise  it  herself,  d'y'u  think?" 

"Well,  if  she  don't  it'll  die,  'cause  ther'  ain't  no 
neighbors  in  this  Ward  what'll  give  pap  to  a 
young  un  like  that.  I  helped  Mrs.  Finnegan  with 
her  Jimmie  whin  she  had  them  faints,  but  Mr. 
Finnegan  ast  me  to.  \Yhere's  Kittie's  Mister,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?  It's  bad  luck  for  strangers  to  nurse 
young  uns  like  that." 

A  German  neighbor,  Mrs.  Gottlieb  by  name, 
joined  the  group  at  this  juncture,  and  volunteered 
the  information  that  "Kittie"  was  not  going  to 
live  with  her  people.  "She  shust  go  py  herself," 
she  explained.  "She  has  dat  money  vat  de  law 
yers  gif  her,  unt  she  von't  shtay  mit  de  fadder  unt 
mudder." 

"Is  she  goin'  to  leave  the  Ward?"  Mrs.  Casey 
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hastened  to  ask,  forestalling  Mrs.  Murray,  who 
was  about  to  put  the  same  query. 

"No,  she  shtay  in  de  Vard,  Mrs.  Callender  tell 
me;  but  she  leef  de  oldt  blace.  She  t'inks  she  can 
sew,  or  do  somet'ings  else." 

"What's  she  goin'  to  call  the  young  un?"  asked 
Mrs.  Murray. 

"Vat  can  she  call  it?"  counterquestioned  Mrs. 
Gottlieb,  for  the  first  time  struck  with  Kate's  diffi 
culty  in  this  particular.  "Berhaps  she  von't  call 
it  noddings." 

"I  was  talkin'  with  Moike  about  that  too," 
Mrs.  Murray  declared  importantly,  as  if  "Moike" 
were  the  final  appeal  in  all  such  matters,  "an'  he 
says  ev'ry  brat's  got  to  be  called  somethin'.  Says 
he:  'The  law  says  so.'  An'  Moike  knows,  Mrs. 
Gottlieb,  'cause  he's  been  arrested." 

"Veil,  if  dat  is  de  case,"  the  credulous  Mrs. 
Gottlieb  replied,  "den  de  law  must  pe  opeyed ;  but 
vat  can  she  call  it?  Heinrich  vould  pe  a  bretty 
name,  but  berhaps  it  vill  pe  a  girl.  Berhaps,  too, 
de  law  von't  allow  de  name  to  shtand.  It  is  a  great 
pity  dat  chieltren  like  vat  dis  one  vill  pe  neet 
names.  I  vould  shust  call  it  Numper  Von." 

"But  suppose  he  should  die,  what  would  y'u  put 
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on  the  stone?"  Mrs.  Casey  interrupted,  her  prac 
tical  nature  continuing  to  assert  itself. 

"Veil,  I  don't  know  vat  you  could  do.  If  Num- 
per  Von  is  de  chilt's  name,  den  it  is." 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation  after  this 
deliverance  on  the  part  of  the  German  woman, 
and  the  three  gossips  stood  staring  at  one  another, 
all  evidently  trying  to  think  of  a  fresh  point  of 
view  from  which  to  consider  the  subject  in  which 
they  were  so  garrulously  interested.  The  silence 
was  finally  broken  by  Mrs.  Gottlieb. 

"Vat  a  fool  dat  kirl  vas,"  she  exclaimed,  "not 
to  shtay  in  de  Vard  unt  settle  down  mit  some  nice 
young  mans !  I  tell  my  Charlotta  dis  very  morn- 
ink  :  'Charlotta/  I  says,  'you  shtay  in  de  Vard/  unt 
Charlotta  she  says  she  do  dat  very  t'ing.  Mein 
Charlotta  has  a  fine  head-piece.  I  t'ink  she  haf 
it  feexed  up  mit  dat  bootcher  August,  alreaty." 

"The  Ward's  good  enough  for  me,"  acquiesced 
Mrs.  Casey.  "The  throuble  with  Kittie  was 
she  got  to  runnin'  with  those  Dublin  fellows  over 
in  the  Siventh.  The  Siventh's  all  right  for  them 
what  belongs  in  it,  but  Kittie  ought  to  'a'  staid  to 
home." 

"But  she  was  farther  away  than  just  to  the 
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Siventh,  Mrs.  Casey,"  Mrs.  Murray  put  in  with 
a  significant  shake  of  her  head.  "We'd  'a'  heerd 
of  her  'f  she'd  only  been  that  far,  depend  on  that. 
Ther's  too  many  a-watchin'  that  kind  of  a  girl  for 
her  to  get  hid  in  the  Siventh.  They  say  she  was 
way  off  in  Phillydelphy." 

"She  von't  say  noddings  herself,"  Mrs.  Gottlieb 
explained.  "Mrs.  Callender  tell  me  so  yesterday. 
Kittie,  she  say,  shust  keep  her  moudt  shut.  She 
say  dat  de  fadder  efen  beat  de  kirl,  but  she  say 
noddings.  If  mein  Charlotta  dreat  me  dat  vay 
I  vould  but  her  out,  I  tell  you  dat.  Vat  I  vant  is 
de  troot,  unt  den  I  haf  somedings  to  pegin  on." 

"The  disgrace  she's  brought  on  herself  an'  her 
fambly  tells  the  main  business,"  Mrs.  Murray 
commented.  "She  can't  keep  still  about  that" 

"Do  y'u  mean  to  speak  to  'er  whin  y'u  see  'er, 
Mrs.  Murray?"  Mrs.  Casey  asked.  "I'm  won- 
derin'  whether  we  old  neighbors  in  the  Ward 
ought  to  or  not." 

"Oh,  I'll  speak  to  her  for  the  sake  o'  what  she 
was,"  Mrs.  Murray  replied  condescendingly,  "but 
I  won't  let  Lizzie  do  it,  an'  I  won't  look  at  the 
young  un,  may  God  curse  me  if  I  do !  It's  an  an- 
teloper  in  the  Ward,  an'  we  don't  need  it." 
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"I  t'ink  dat  meinself,  too,"  the  outspoken  Ger 
man  woman  declared.  "Vat  ve  neet  here  in  de 
Vard  is  chieltrens  vat  ve  can  sbeak  about  mitout 
lookink  red  in  de  cheeks.  I  tell  Charlotta  too 
dat  she  must  not  haf  dealinks  mit  Kittie.  If  de 
bootcher  see  dose  two  togedder  he  t'ink  dat  Char 
lotta  has  peen  on  travels,  too." 

The  gossip  among  the  men  was  quite  as  detailed 
and  spontaneous  as  was  that  of  the  women,  but  to 
their  credit  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  tempered 
with  a  little  more  generosity.  "Kittie"  was  no 
longer  "The  Pride  of  the  Ward"  to  them,  any 
more  than  she  was  to  their  critical  wives  and 
daughters,  but  she  once  had  been,  and  the  men  in 
the  Ward — when  sober — cling  to  fallen  favorites 
longer  than  do  the  women.  What  distressed  them 
most,  and  at  the  same  time  aroused  their  severest 
comments,  was  that  she  should  have  left  the  Ward 
to  disgrace  herself  and  then  returned  to  it  with 
her  reputation  in  tatters. 

"If  she'd  only  stayed  away  an'  got  rich,"  "Mick 
ey"  Dennison  mourned  to  old  "Paddy"  Farley, 
"I'd  never  'a'  said  a  word  agin  her.  But,  no !  she 
had  to  come  back  here  an'  show  what  she'd  done, 
an'  I'll  bet  that  lawyer  never  gave  her  much, 
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either.  Her  common  sense  ought  to  V  told  her 
she'd  get  a  tongue-lashin'." 

"An'  the  kid'll  get  it,  too,"  Paddy,  who  had 
fondled  "Kittie"  as  a  child,  added.  "The  Ward'll 
be  a  hot  place  for  that  young  un,  if  it  lasts.  I'm 
hopin',  for  one,  that  it  won't." 

"Them's  the  kind  that  do,  Pops,"  the  younger 
man  returned  with  a  knowing  wink.  "The  bat- 
terin'  around  what  they  get  makes  'em  so  tough 
that  they  pull  through  ev'rythin'.  D'y'u  mind 
young  Muldoon? — he  was  that  way.  They  say 
he's  gettin'  rich  out  in  Mexico." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  he's  out  o'  the  Ward,  any 
how.  We're  gettin'  a  bad  name,  what  with  his 
kind  an'  the  boorglars.  D'y'u  know,  the  Ward 
has  sent  ten  boorglars  to  prison  in  the  last  year  ?  I 
was  countin'  'em  up  the  other  night,  an'  there's 
ten  boorglars  an'  thirteen  pickpockets,  an'  all  of 
'em  from  the  Ward.  An'  now  Kittie's  made  a 
mess  o'  things,  too.  Ther's  somethin'  wrong  with 
us  Irish  on  this  side  o'  the  water.  We  don't  cut 
up  so  to  home  in  Ireland." 

"What  would  they  'a'  done  with  Kittie  in  the 
old  country,  Pops?" 

"What  would  they  V  done?"  the  old  man  re- 
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peated.     "They'd  V  shipped  'er  over  here,  if  they  v 
could." 

From  the  Ward,  however,  she  could  not  be  dis 
lodged,  and  there  she  stayed.  It  seemed  a  foolish 
choice  to  the  gossips,  but  where  could  she  have 
gone  and  been  better  off?  She  at  least  knew  the 
Ward  and  what  she  had  to  contend  with  there, 
while  a  moving  might  only  land  her  in  still  more 
tantalizing  circumstances.  Furthermore,  she  had 
tasted  of  the  bitter  fruit  which  hiding  and  sham 
ming  cultivate.  Her  first  temptation  had  been, 
not  unnaturally,  to  fly  as  far  away  from  the  pry 
ing  eyes  and  the  sharp  tongues  of  the  neighbor 
hood  as  she  could,  but  had  not  the  lawyer  advised 
a  humble  return,  and  what  resources  had  she  with 
which  to  hide  herself  and  her  shame  indefinitely, 
even  among  strangers?  Her  settlement,  hand 
some  though  it  seemed  to  her,  could  not  last  for 
ever,  and  she  must  then  rely  on  her  own  efforts 
whether  she  ran  away  or  stayed.  She  was  dis 
graced  in  the  Ward,  to  be  sure,  but  the  Ward 
could  not  deny  her  the  right  to  earn  her  living. 
Her  mother  at  first  favored  a  retreat,  and  elab 
orated  for  her  in  long-drawn-out  speeches  the 
painful  experiences  that  would  follow  if  she  re- 
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mained  in  the  neighborhood.  "It'll  be  mud  an' 
dirt  for  you  the  hull  day  long,"  she  said  to  her,  one 
day,  when  trying  to  convince  her  that  life  in  the 
Ward  would  be  unbearable.  "I  know  the  dees- 
trict,  Kittie,  an'  I  know  the  wimmen.  They  can 
no  more  hold  their  tongues  than  they  can  keep 
from  lookin'  at  your  fine  dresses  while  they  lasts. 
Wimmen  is  that  way,  an'  I  can't  help  it,  an'  you 
can't,  either.  In  another  place  you  don't  need  to 
let  'em  know  what's  happened." 

"But  how  am  I  to  keep  them  from  finding  out?" 
Kate  queried.  "What  can  I  say  to  explain 
things?" 

"Don't  say  nothin',"  the  simple  woman  went 
on.  "It's  the  sayin'  things  that  gives  the  tongues 
somethin'  to  go  to  work  on.  Keep  quiet,  go  to 
some  big  place  where  there  ain't  so  many  neigh 
bors — it's  the  neighbors  that  does  the  tongue- 
lashin' — an'  be  good.  That's  your  old  mother's 
advice.  You're  in  a  pickle,  an'  you  got  to  get 
out  of  it  the  best  way  you  can." 

Whether  future  events  would  have  been  differ 
ent  or  not  had  the  mother's  counsel  been  followed 
it  is  idle  to  conjecture.  The  girl  did  what  seemed 
to  her  the  right  thing.  Fate  managed  her  affairs 
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as  it  suited  its  whims,  and  the  Ward  looked  on 
and  commented.  Had  Fate  and  the  Ward  been 
in  another  mood,  had  the  women  only  been  gentler 
and  the  men  more  independent,  the  little  comedy 
might  have  played  itself  out  very  differently.  As 
it  was,  the  girl  resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable, 
and  the  Ward  was  able  to  follow  the  comedy  to 
the  end. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  THE  BOY  GOT  HIS  NAME. 

THE  year  of  Our  Lord  1857  was  a  hard  one  for 
everybody  to  worry  through.  Never  before,  many 
people  thought,  had  money  been  so  tight  and  sim 
ple  living  so  imperative.  Banks  failed,  insurance 
companies  went  out  of  business,  credit  shrank  un 
til  even  rich  men  were  powerless  to  engage  in 
profitable  business,  and  the  national  government 
itself  was  mixed  up  in  the  general  decline  of  val 
ues.  The  farmer  had  difficulty  in  selling  his 
produce,  the  manufacturer  had  to  close  down  his 
works  and  wait  for  better  times,  the  workingman 
was  forced  out  of  employment,  and  many  of  the 
poor  begged,  tramped,  and  went  to  the  poorhouse. 
It  was  a  time  which  tried  men's  souls — and  bod 
ies — to  the  utmost.  Families  that  had  struggled 
hard  for  generations  to  get  to  the  top  of  social 
and  material  well-being  had  to  begin  the  fight 
all  over  again.  The  poor  suffered  most,  but 
the  wealthy  also  cut  down  expenses  to  a  mini 
mum;  old  clothes  and  rough  fare  took  the  place 
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of  former  display  and  luxury.  Many  a  man  who 
had  been  well-to-do  the  year  previous  wondered 
whether  he  was  ever  to  have  any  more  dollars 
again,  and  many  a  woman  who  had  known  only 
the  bread  and  shelter  which  others  earned  for  her 
had  to  lend  a  hand  in  keeping  a  roof  over  her  chil 
dren's  heads.  The  city  as  well  as  the  country 
was  drawn  into  the  crisis.  It  made  no  distinction 
between  the  crowded  districts  in  metropolitan 
communities  and  the  sparsely  settled  prairies. 

The Ward  in  New  York  City  was  as  much 

a  victim  as  were  distant  villages;  men  and 
women  became  as  nervous  and  worried  there  as 
they  did  everywhere.  Those  who  liked  strong 
drink,  drank  harder  when  they  could  get  the  money 
to  pay  the  bill,  and  for  short  periods  they  were  in 
sensible  to  the  pain  and  sorrow  about  them  and 
in  them;  but  nowhere  could  one  escape  for  long 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  hard  times.  It  took 
hold  upon  old  and  young  alike,  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad.  All  wanted  money,  all  needed  it,  and 
in  quarters  like  the Ward  all  became  fid 
gety,  cross  and  narrow.  Men  who  had  formerly 
greeted  one  another  with  a  smile  and  a  hearty 
grip  of  the  hand  passed  the  time  of  day  with  a 
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grumble  and  a  jerky  nod  of  the  head.  Women 
who  were  commonly  charitable  and  neighborly 
scolded  and  worried.  Children  who  had  once 
looked  happy  and  contented  became  pinched  and 
worn.  And  dogs  and  cats  that  had  but  lately  been 
pets  and  friends  got  kicked  and  died.  Some  peo 
ple  stole  and  went  into  temporary  seclusion,  others 
became  crazy  and  fancied  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  nigh,  and  still  others  committed  sui 
cide  and  believed  that  they  were  quitting  the  game 
for  good.  For  the  great  mass,  however,  there 
was  no  release  or  let-up,  and  they  pulled  and 
tugged  and  squeezed  through  the  year  as  best  they 
could,  /The  end  of  it  found  Kate  Callender  with 
her  "settlement"  exhausted,  and  a  seven-year-old 
boy  on  her  hands.  He  had  grown  up  as  the 
money  had  disappeared,  and  was  now  all  that  was 
left  to  show  for  the  expenditure.  The  lawyers 
would  give  no  more  money — nobody  liked  to  give 
anything  during  that  trying  period. 

In  her  distress  Kate  called  on  Lawyer  Barstow 
for  help.  He  was  still  Reginald  Oliver's  legal 
counsel,  but  he  had  no  advices  from  his  client 
which  would  permit  him  to  draw  on  that  gentle 
man's  bank  account  in  Kate's  interests. 
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"We  are  all  suffering  from  the  hard  times,  Mrs. 
— I  mean  Miss  Callender,"  he  said  to  Kate.  "It 
is  a  trying  period,  perhaps  the  most  trying  that  I 
can  remember  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I 
am  no  longer  young.  Besides,  Miss  Callender, 
that  paper  you  signed  relieved  Mr.  Oliver  of  all 
further  obligations  to  you." 

"But  I  thought  that  he  might  be  willing  to  help 
me  over  this  bad  spell,"  Kate  returned.  "I  know 
that  I  signed  away  my  legal  claims  on  his  purse. 
I  have  come  this  time  to  beg." 

"I  understand — I  comprehend,  and  I  have  great 
sympathy  for  you,"  the  defender  of  the  Oliver 
strong  boxes  pursued,  "but  I  am  powerless  under 
the  circumstances.  If  you  had  not  signed  that 
paper  you  would  have  a  legal  right  to  demand 
assistance,  but  you  did  sign  it  and  that  ended  the 
matter  as  far  as  my  client  is  concerned." 

"But  you  yourself  urged  me  to  sign  it,"  Kate 
protested.  "You  said  that  it  was  the  best  thing  for 
me  to  do." 

"Quite  true,  madam,  but  you  must  not  forget 
that  I  was  my  client's  representative  in  the  nego 
tiations.  If  you  had  been  my  client  instead  of 
Mr.  Oliver,  I  should  have  given  you  very  different 
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advice.  A  lawyer  can  never  take  two  sides  in  such 
cases.  The  ethics  of  the  profession  forbid  such 
conduct." 

"But  do  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  as  you 
call  them,  forbid  your  writing  to  the  gentleman 
and  asking  him  to  tide  me  over  these  hard  times  ?" 

"It  is  this  way,  Miss  Callender,"  the  crafty 
counsellor  at  law  responded.  "The  ethics  of  the 
profession  allow  such  an  action.  In  such  a  mat 
ter  I  am  a  free  agent.  But  before  I  can  under 
take  a  commission  of  this  character  I  must  con 
sider  its  effect  on  my  reputation  as  a  legal  adviser. 
When  that  document  was  signed  I  notified  my  cli 
ent  that  it  freed  him  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
case,  and  he  believed  me.  To  approach  him  again 
and  ask  for  more  money  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  either  professional  or  correct.  But  I  trust  that 
you  understand  how  sorry  I  am  for  you.  By  the 
way,  how  is  the  child?  A  comfort  to  you,  I 
hope."  And  the  large  eyes  beamed,  and  the  thick 
lips  framed  what  was  meant  for  a  benevolent 
smile.  The  ethics  of  the  "profession,"  at  least, 
did  not  forbid  the  lawyer  from  posing  and  acting. 
Kate,  however,  was  not  deceived.  The  seven 
years  of  struggle  in  the  Ward  had  made  her  a 
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much  more  discerning  woman  than  she  had  been 
when  the  lawyer  first  knew  her.  She  could  also 
speak  her  mind  with  readiness. 

"Have  you  ever  known  a  child  like  mine  to  be 
a  comfort,  Mr.  Barstow  ?"  she  counterquestioned. 
The  learned  gentleman,  on  thinking  it  over,  was 
not  sure  that  he  could  remember — "out  of  per 
sonal  observation,  mind  you" — a  child  "like  hers" 
that  had  been  an  unqualified  blessing.  "But 
then,  he  had  never  made  a  serious  study  of  such 
matters,  and  was  hardly  the  person  to  give  an 
opinion."  The  "profession"  had  taken  up  so 
much  of  his  life  that  "he  had  really  not  had  time 
to  look  into  a  number  of  subjects  that  appealed  to 
his  investigating  temperament." 

"Would  you  like  to  know  when  my  child  will 
be  a  comfort  to  me?"  Kate  inquired,  breaking  in 
upon  his  mouthy  nonsense.  While  delivering 
himself  of  his  platitudinous  remarks  he  had 
lounged  back  in  his  chair,  his  ample  proportions 
filling  it  completely.  With  his  fat  hands  folded 
over  his  paunch  and  his  big  eyes  roving  dreamily 
over  the  ceiling,  he  looked  much  more  like  a  fool 
than  he  in  reality  was.  Kate's  question  brought 
the  big  eyes  back  to  earth  again,  and  the  lawyer 
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straightened  himself  in  his  chair.  He  replied  that 
it  would  give  him  much  pleasure  to  have  any  in 
formation  that  promised  such  a  happy  ending  for 
his  visitor's  "little  tot." 

"Then  listen!"  hissed  Kate.  "My  boy  will  be 
a  comfort  to  me  when  he  is  big  enough  and  knows 
enough  to  go  to  your  client  and  ask  for  a  reckon 
ing.  I  shall  never  tell  him  anything,  but  if  he  dis 
covers  the  truth  for  himself,  and  demands  the 
reckoning  that  ought  to  be  given,  I  shall  be  happy 
even  if  I  am  in  my  grave." 

"What  a  revengeful  woman  you  are!"  And  the 
lawyer  remembered  with  regret  the  tenderness 
that  he  felt  he  had  been  entrapped  into  by  her  pa 
thetic  questions  at  their  first  interview.  He  con 
sidered  wasteful  even  the  conventional  expressions 
of  sympathy  that  had  escaped  him  during  this  sec 
ond  visit. 

Kate  was  too  excited  to  parley  longer.  When 
she  was  in  the  street  she  wished  that  she  had  not 
parleyed  so  long;  but  when  she  reached  her  home 
and  was  calm  again  she  was  after  all  glad  that  she 
had  spoken  her  mind.  The  neighbors  were  not 
let  into  the  secret  of  her  poverty.  They  had  noth 
ing  to  give  her  even  had  they  known  of  her  need, 
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and  it  was  useless,  as  Kate  well  knew,  to  go  to 
them  for  aid.  Meanwhile  work  remained  as 
scarce  as  ever,  and  the  boy  seemed  to  grow  hun 
grier  and  hungrier. 

"Send  him  to  the  orphan  asylum,"  the  priest 
advised,  while  others  counselled  offering  him  to 
strangers  for  adoption ;  but  strangers  in  search  of 
hungry  boys  were  not  to  be  found,  and  the  orphan 
asylum  "was  too  much  like  a  prison."  The  boy 
understood  the  situation. 

"See  what  I  got,  ma,"  he  exclaimed  one  cold 
winter's  afternoon,  holding  up  a  big,  fat  cabbage 
for  his  mother's  admiration.  "Ain't  it  fine?" 

"Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"Over  at  the  grocer's.  Me  an'  the  rest  got  a 
lot  o'  things." 

"But  how?" 

"Oh,  they  was  lyin'  in  front  o'  the  store,  an'  we 
took  'em  when  the  man  wasn't  lookin.'  I  could 
only  carry  the  cabbage." 

"But  that's  stealing." 

"But  the  man  didn't  see  us — it  ain't  stealin' 
when  you  ain't  caught.  That's  jus'  hookin' 
things." 

He  was  a  typical  product  of  the  streets,  both  in 
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appearance  and  philosophy.  Kate  had  managed, 
much  to  the  amazement  of  the  neighbors,  to  keep 
a  roof  over  both  of  their  heads  at  night,  but  she 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  boy  off  the  streets  in 
the  daytime ;  and  there  in  the  main  he  had  grown 
up  and  developed.  He  was  a  little  fellow  with 
sharp,  frank  blue  eyes,  like  his  mother's,  and  was 
dressed  in  long,  baggy  trousers  and  coat,  both  of 
which  reached  to  his  ankles.  He  would  have 
passed  anywhere  for  exactly  what  he  seemed  and 
was — a  keen-witted,  pushing,  well-formed,  di 
minutive  street  gamin.  In  other  clothes  and  en 
vironment  he  would  also  have  passed  muster  as  a 
gifted  youngster  of  respectable  and  well-to-do 
parents.  There  was  nothing  intrinsically  peculiar 
about  him.  Guided  correctly  and  given  good 
luck,  he  might  some  day  have  become  Bishop  in 
his  mother's  church  or  President  of  the  Nation. 
The Ward  would  have  laughed  at  the  sug 
gestion  at  the  time,  but  the  Ward  was 

cocksure  that  the  boy  was  not  to  receive  correct 
guidance  and  good  luck.  At  the  end  of  1857  the 

Ward  was  very  sour  and  gloomy  about 

everybody's  chances.  It  had  seen  strong  men  go 
to  pieces  during  that  year,  it  had  not  seen 
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young  boys  like  Kate  Calender's  go  springing  up 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  success,,  and  it  was  in  no 
mood  to  help  such  boys  go  springing  up,  either. 
It  had  begun  with  the  notion  that  such  a  boy  was 
an  "anteloper"  in  the  quarter,  and  it  proposed  to 
hold  to  that  notion. 

Kate  made  practically  no  attempts  to  have  the 
notion  changed.  What  work  she  got  in  the  shape 
of  sewing  and  nursing  she  looked  for  outside  of 
the  Ward,  and  she  lived,  as  she  had  vowed  she 
would,  away  from  her  people.  She  had  a  little 
lodging  on  the  western  edge  of  the  quarter,  and 
was  seldom  out  of  it  except  when  called  away  to 
nurse  or  sew.  The  Ward  said  that  she  was  drink 
ing  herself  to  death,  that  even  the  boy  was  becom 
ing  a  tippler,  but  the  Ward  exaggerated.  Drink 
some  she  did,  and  there  were  times,  it  must  be  con 
fessed,  when  she  drank  too  much;  but  as  yet  it 
was  not  drink  that  was  hastening  her  demise,  and 
the  lad  was  still  a  teetotaller.  He  saw  her  on  one 
of  the  occasions  when  she  had  taken  too  much. 
They  were  both  at  home  in  their  lodging,  and  she 
had  sent  him  a  number  of  times  to  the  gin  mill  on 
the  corner.  The  drink  had  unhinged  her  brain, 
and  her  eyes  had  a  wild  look  in  them,  such  as  the 
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boy  had  never  seen  there  before.  She  talked 
strangely,  and  when  she  attempted  to  stand,  she 
staggered.  Finally  she  fell  to  the  floor.  The 
boy  tried  to  lift  her  up,  but  she  was  too  heavy.  In 
her  helplessness  she  spoke  the  name  Oliver,  and 
the  child  heard  her  calling  to  the  unknown  one  to 
come  to  her  rescue. 

"Where  is  he,  mother?"  he  asked.  "Is  he  big, 
sos't  he  can  lift  you  ?" 

"Round  the  corner,"  she  muttered.  "Tell  him 
to  hurry."  The  boy  ran  out  of  the  house  in 
search  of  the  stranger.  He  could  not  find  him. 
When  he  returned  his  mother  was  asleep.  He 
went  to  the  saloon-keeper  to  ask  whether  he  knew 
where  the  stranger  could  be  found,  but  the  man 
only  smiled  at  him. 

"I  tell  you  she  can't  get  up,"  the  little  fellow 
repeated  indignantly.  "She  says  the  man  can 
lift  her,  but  I  can't  find  him."  The  saloon-keeper 
winked  significantly  at  the  loungers  at  the  bar. 
Two  men,  half  tipsy  themselves,  offered  to  go  to 
the  woman's  assistance,  but  the  boy  refused  their 
aid  on  the  ground  that  she  only  called  for  one. 
"And  you  ain't  the  man  she  meant,"  he  added. 
The  next  morning  Kate  tried  to  sound  the  boy  in 
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regard  to  what  she  had  done  the  night  before,  but 
all  that  he  could  tell  her  was  "that  she  had  called 
for  a  Mister  Ol'ver,  an'  that  she  looked  awful 
hungry."  Wild  eyes  and  fainting  fits  were  con 
nected  with  starvation  in  the  boy's  mind.  The 
true  significance  of  the  incident  escaped  him  en 
tirely,  and  he  failed  to  interpret  correctly  the  gos 
sip  of  the  neighbors. 

It  was  a  time  when  everybody  in  the  Ward  in 
dulged  the  appetite  for  whiskey  more  or  less. 
Kate  Calender's  conduct  in  this  direction  would 
have  occasioned  but  little  comment  had  not  her  un 
known  record  in  foreign  parts  pitted  the  commu 
nity  against  her.  Some  of  the  criticism  she  received 
was  without  doubt  prompted  by  envy.  Life  be 
came  so  cramped  in  the  Ward  during  the  season 
of  want  that  any  one  who  had  known  something 
better,  not  to  speak  of  having  experienced  lux 
urious  travel,  as  was  reported  of  Kate,  aroused  the 
ire  and  jealousy  of  those  who  had  been  less 
favored.  The  poor  hate  contrasts  of  this  kind, 
and  Kate's  imagined  story  suggested  one  to  them. 

The  boy  only  partially  appreciated  his  position 
in  the  community.  His  mother  had  not  yet  taken 
him  into  her  confidence  in  regard  to  her  position 
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— she  never  told  him  the  story  in  full — and  all 
that  he  really  knew  at  this  time  was  that  he  and 
his  mother  lived  apart  from  their  relatives,  and 
that  she  mixed  very  little  with  the  neighbors.  He 
could  not  help  wondering  at  times  why  he  did  not 
see  as  much  of  his  grandparents  as  other  boys  did 
of  theirs,  but  Kate  generally  managed  to  pacify 
his  curiosity  in  such  matters  with  makeshift  ex 
planations.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  answer 
all  his  queries.  "You  an'  me  is  differ' nt  from 
other  people,  ain't  we,  mamma?"  he  said  to  her 
one  evening  after  supper,  while  they  were  sitting 
around  the  little  table  in  their  living  room.  It 
was  in  the  hope  that  this  observation  would  never 
come  to  him  that  she  had  told  him  so  many  false 
hoods.  She  looked  up  from  her  work  with  a 
scared  look  in  her  face.  Had  he,  after  all,  dis 
covered  the  truth  by  himself?" 

"How  do  you  mean  different,  pet?"  she  asked 
him,  fearful  that  her  suspicions  were  true,  and 
yet  hoping  that  he  did  not  yet  realize  the  truth. 

"Oh,  you  know,"  he  went  on,  as  if  the  facts  had 
long  been  known  to  him.  "You  an'  me  live  alone. 
Other  people  has  sisters  an'  brothers.  We  ain't 
got  none." 
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Kate  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  "There  are  lots 
of  families  like  that,"  she  hastened  to  assure  him. 
"Is  that  the  reason  that  you  thought  we  were  dif 
ferent?" 

"Well,  I  wondered  about  it/'  he  replied,  looking 
up  at  her  innocently,  but  with  an  inquiring  turn  of 
the  eyes,  which  she  noticed  with  misgiving.  "I 
think  I'd  like  to  have  a  sister — a  little  one." 

"But  aren't  you  happy  with  mother,  pet?"  It 
was  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  she 
hoped  to  get  him  off  the  subject. 

"Yes,  I'm  happy,  I  guess,"  he  told  her,  "but  it 
'ud  be  nice  to  have  a  sister,  too.  Let's  get  one." 
She  forced  a  change  in  the  conversation  by  ask 
ing  him  about  his  play.  This  was  her  refuge  when 
driven  into  such  difficulties.  Fortunately  for  her 
the  boy  greedily  took  advantage  of  opportuni 
ties  to  talk  about  his  outdoor  life.  He  was  in 
terested  mainly  in  food  and  the  excitement  of  the 
streets. 

The  pity  was  that  food  became  so  early  for 
him  the  equivalent  of  riches.  When  he  saw 
money  he  immediately  thought  of  his  stomach, 
and  when  he  thought  of  his  stomach  his  imagina 
tion  began  to  play  with  dreams  of  wealth.  He 
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thought  of  both  when  he  was  with  playmates  in 
front  of  a  grocer's  sidewalk  display  and  the  gro 
cer's  back  was  turned.  He  was  never  really 
starved,  but  he  was  always  hungrier  than  it  is  nice 
for  a  child  to  be.  He  liked  to  eat  all  that  he  could 
get,  and  the  grocer  had  such  an  abundance  of 
good  things  that  he  could  not  keep  from  looking 
at  them,  and  when  a  favorable  opportunity  pre 
sented  itself,  from  taking  some  of  them. 

Some  one  has  said  that  crime,  particularly  the 
I  first  criminal  act,  is  the  result  of  hypnotic  sugges- 
\  tion ;  that  the  offender  is  the  mesmerized  victim 
of  a  still,  small  voice,  which  keeps  saying :  "Take 
it !  take  it !  Quick,  before  the  chance  is  gone !"  It 
is  never  easy  to  determine  what  it  is  or  is  not  that 
prompts  a  criminal  deed.  So  many  factors  enter 
into  the  problem  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  give  to  each  its  due  importance.  The 
probability  is  that  most  of  the  miniature  bread 
riots,  which  the  attacks  on  the  grocer's  sidewalk 

display  in  the  Ward  came  to  be  called, 

were  the  result  of  childish  mischievousness  rather 
than  of  a  deliberate  desire  of  gain.  Yet  Kate  Cal- 
lender's  boy  never  got  a  potato,  cabbage  or  loaf  of 
bread  that  he  did  not  run  home  with  it  as  fast  as 
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his  legs  could  carry  him  and  show  his  mother  with 
satisfaction  his  share  of  the  day's  plunder.  With 
the  other  lads  it  may  have  been  fun  which  started 
the  riot,  but  one  boy  at  least  saw  to  it  that  pleasure 
and  business  were  not  utterly  divorced.  He  re 
ceived  a  warning  not  to  repeat  the  offence  on  each 
occasion,  and  at  times  a  severer  punishment,  but 
something — perhaps  the  still,  small  voice  which 
is  reported  to  say:  "Take  it!" — urged  him  on  in 
spite  of  all  scoldings  and  whippings.  The 

Ward  looked  on  and  said :  "I  told  you  so !" 

The  world  always  sees  things  right  when  they 
happen  to  coincide  with  the  world's  preconceived 
notions.  That  other  boys  were  up  to  the  very 
same  tricks  for  which  Kate  Callender's  boy  was 
becoming  notorious  did  not  temper  in  the  least 
the  Ward's  judgment  of  him.  He  had  been  con 
demned  from  the  start,  and  condemned  he  was  to 
remain  no  matter  what  he  did,  good  or  bad.  If 
he  could  only  have  committed  murder  in  his  baby 
hood  the  Ward's  conceit  would  have  been  com 
plete. 

The  boy  realized  after  a  fashion  that  he  was  a 
kind  of  black  sheep  in  the  neighborhood — exactly 
which  kind  he  did  not  attempt  to  find  out.  He 
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knew,  for  instance,  because  he  had  overheard  vari 
ous  conversations,  that  some  boys  had  been 
cautioned  not  to  "run"  with  him;  but  the  more 
they  were  warned  the  more  curious  they  became 
to  know  what  manner  of  peculiarity  it  was  which 
distinguished  the  forbidden  playmate.  Children 
are  as  inquisitive  in  these  matters  as  they  are  when 
told  not  to  go  to  a  certain  closet  or  room.  The 
tabooed  playfellow  becomes  the  very  one  they 
want  to  see;  they  look  at  him  furtively  even 
when  their  parents  are  on  guard.  Kate  Callen- 
der's  youngster  had  increased  distinction  from 
the  fact  that  on  the  street  he  was  for  years  name 
less. 

Most  boys  in  the Ward  have  nicknames. 

There  are  scores  of  "Mickies,"  "Jimmies," 
"Jacks"  and  "Paddies."  Their  family  names  are 
seldom  used  in  the  street,  or  even  at  home; 
many  of  them  grow  up  known  to  the  world  in 
which  they  live  by  their  childhood  appellations. 
This  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  other  metropoli 
tan  districts  as  well,  but  in  the  Ward 

"monakers,"  or  nicknames,  mean  more  than  they 
do  in  uptown  communities.  A  boy  has  defi 
nitely  allied  himself  with  his  "gang"  in  the 
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Ward  when  he  has  received  his  street  cog 


nomen.  He  becomes  a  recognized  personage  in 
the  social  polity,  and  his  significance  often  in 
creases  or  not  as  his  "monaker"  has  been  well  or 
ill  chosen. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  hero  of  this  record  to  be 
called  simply  "You  there"  until  his  eighth  year. 
Among  the  grown-up  neighbors  he  was  frankly 
dubbed  "Kittie  Callender's  brat,"  but  no  one  ven 
tured  to  give  him  her  family  name.  Some  re 
fused  to  do  this  out  of  respect  for  her  parents,  and 
others  because  they  were  unwilling  to  allow  the 
boy  any  respectable  recognition  or  connection  in 
the  Ward  such  as  a  bona  fide  name  might  give 
him.  Until  he  had  passed  his  seventh  year,  the 
"You  there"  with  which  his  companions  greeted 
him  in  the  street  neither  disturbed  him  nor  struck 
him  as  peculiar ;  in  the  heat  of  play  many  boys  are 
thus  addressed.  His  mother  once  asked  him  how 
he  was  called  by  his  playmates,  and  he  told  her 
without  any  apparent  sense  of  shame  that  he  had 
no  distinguishing  appellation.  "They  jus'  say 
'Kerry  epp,'  or  somethin'  like  that,"  he  explained. 
"You  don't  need  nothin'  else  when  yer  busy."  He 
understood,  or  seemed  to,  that  she  had  been  more 
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fortunate  than  he  in  the  general  parcelling  out  of 
names,  and  he  often  heard  hers  spoken  by  the  peo 
ple  he  met ;  but  he  had  never  seriously  inquired  of 
her  why  there  were  not  enough  names  in  the  world 
to  go  round.  The  appreciation  of  his  anomalous 
condition  was  brought  about  by  the  very  children 
whom  he  delighted  to  run  with  and  play. 

Fights  have  ever  been  a  delight  and  joy  to  East 
Side  youngsters  of  spirit  and  good  health.  In 
deed,  they  often  decide  the  position  and  influence 
which  boys  in  different  districts  are  to  have.  If 
"Jimmie"  can  thrash  "Mickie,"  then  "Jimmie" 
is  cock  of  the  walk  in  his  district;  and  if  "Jack" 
in  another  district  can  outdo  "Jimmie"  then 
"Jack"  is  king  over  two  districts.  This  is  a  law 

which  has  held  good  in  the  Ward  ever 

since  it  received  recognition  on  the  municipal  map, 
and  "Jimmies"  and  "Mickies"  are  scrambling  for 
supremacy  to-day  in  the  streets  that  their  fathers 
fought  in  as  youngsters  a  generation  ago. 
There  is  the  identical  sameness  in  life  in  such 
quarters  that  there  is  everywhere,  things  re 
peat  themselves  with  clockwork  precision  and  reg 
ularity.  Modern  slummists,  when  they  go  on 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  voyages  of  discovery, 
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often  think  that  they  are  witnessing  novel  scenes 
such  as  only  adventurers  like  themselves  are  privi 
leged  to  look  at.  Those  same  scenes  were 
witnessed  years  and  years  ago  by  another  genera 
tion,  and  they  will  be  seen  years  and  years  hence 
when  the  present  generation  of  sightseers  has 
passed  away.  The  very  spot  where  "You  there" 
fought  his  hard  battle  and  became  the  Child  King 
of  the  Western  Limit  of  his  Ward,  and  where 
he  learned  that  he  must  have  a  name  or  know  the 
reason  why,  has  probably  been  the  scene  of  count 
less  other  scrambles  in  which  childhood  reputa 
tions  have  been  won  and  lost.  It  happened  in 
this  way :  "You  there"  had  become  the  proud  pos 
sessor  of  a  mummified  cat's  head.  It  was  dry  and 
hard,  and  was  much  prized  by  its  proprietor  as  a 
makeshift  football.  There  were  other  playthings 
in  the  quarter  which  did  better  service  in  this 
capacity,  but  "You  there"  made  so  much  of  his 
treasure  that  it  became  the  envy  of  "Billy"  Jame 
son  and  "Sam"  Filbert,  two  young  lads  who 
divided  between  them,  on  account  of  unwilling 
ness  to  put  their  respective  powers  to  a  test,  the 
leadership  of  the  Western  Limit.  One  afternoon 
"You  there"  brought  out  his  football  as  usual 
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and  invited  "Billy"  and  "Sam,"  together  with 
some  lesser  lights,  to  join  him  in  a  game.  They 
kicked  and  pulled  and  ran,  and  when  the  game 
was  over  "You  there's"  side  had  won,  and  were  in 
possession  of  the  decapitated  head. 

"Let's  take  it  away  from  him,"  said  "Billy"  to 
"Sam." 

"A'  right;  you  try  first,"  "Sam"  replied. 

"Let's  both  do  it,"  the  cautious  "Billy"  per 
sisted. 

"No,  you  try  first,  an'  if  you  don't  get  it  I'll 
try." 

"You  there"  overheard  this  conversation,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  Only  once  before 
had  he  been  in  a  serious  fight,  and  that  one  had 
been  left  undecided  because  he,  as  well  as  his  an 
tagonist,  fell  to  crying  and  both  finally  ran  home. 
But  he  had  grown  since  then,  both  in  body  and 
courage,  and  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
measure  his  strength  with  "Billy's;"  of  "Sam" 
he  was  a  little  afraid.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
spectators  not  to  interfere  in  such  encounters — 
they  were  generally  glad  that  this  was  the  case — 
and  "Billy"  and  "You  there"  were  free  to  fight 
the  matter  out  between  themselves. 
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"Gimme  that  head!"  commanded  "Billy,"  ad 
vancing  to  take  it. 

"Give  you  no  thin' !"  was  the  defiant  rejoinder. 

"I'll  take  it  away  from  you  if  you  don't." 

"Try  it!" 

There  are  a  few  in  the Ward  still  living 

who  remember  seeing  the  struggle  that  followed, 
and  when  "You  there"  made  a  name  for  himself 
years  afterward  as  a  man  they  reminded  one  an 
other  of  the  time  when  he  fought  and  thrashed 
"Billy"  Jameson  and  "Sam"  Filbert.  "Billy" 
began  the  fisticuff.  "You  there"  was  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  and  it  looked  at  first  as  if  he  were  go 
ing  to  be  worsted;  but  when  the  odds  were  most 
heavily  against  him  he  bethought  himself  of  his 
"football."  Pulling  it  out  of  his  jacket-pocket, 
he  went  at  poor  "Billy's"  face  and  pounded  it 
until  "Billy"  screamed  for  mercy — and  his 
mother.  "Sam"  came  to  the  rescue,  but  it  would 
have  been  pleasanter  for  his  diminutive  anatomy 
had  he  held  aloof,  for  "You  there"  pummelled 
him  so  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  every  bone  in  his 
body  had  been  bruised.  It  was  a  clean-cut  victory, 
and  the  two  youngsters  who  had  shared  kingship 
of  the  Western  Limit  were  vanquished  and  de- 
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throned.  A  boy  without  a  name  was  their  con 
queror  and  the  New  Ruler !  Defeats  like  this  are 

terrible  disasters  to  lads  in  the  Ward. 

Both  "Billy"  and  "Sam"  retired  from  the  battle 
ground  in  tears  and  disgrace. 

The  new  king's  following  surrounded  him 
and  hailed  him  as  the  Western  Monarch  of 
the  Ward.  There  were  cool  and  calculating 
heads  among  them,  however,  and  it  was  these 
who  explained  to  him  the  necessity  of  having  a 
name. 

"You  can't  be  just  'You  there'  an'  'Kerry  epp' 
any  longer,"  said  "Paddy"  Morris,  pushing  his 
way  to  the  front  and  nudging  "You  there"  with 
his  elbow.  "Make  yer  mother  call  you  somethin'. 
Tell  'er  you  licked  'Billy'  an'  'Sam',  an'  you  got  to 
have  a  name." 

"I  guess  'f  I  can  lick  them  fellers  I  can  call  my 
self  what  I  like,"  the  young  victor  declared  im 
portantly,  trying  to  stuff  the  cat's  head  into  his 
pocket  with  one  hand,  and  wiping  off  his  gory 
face  with  the  other.  "You  fellers  ain't  much,  even 
?f  you  have  got  names." 

"But  we  want  you  to  go  over  to  the  other  edge 
an'  lick  the  fly  kid  they  got  there,  an'  you  got  to 
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be  called  something  don't  you  see?"  the  officious 
"Paddy"  pursued. 

"A  feller  don't  need  a  name  to  lick  another  fel 
ler  with,"  "You  there"  returned,  pressing  his  lips 
tightly  together,  the  words  once  out  of  his  mouth. 

"No,  but  it  looks  better.  We  can't  holler  'You 
there'  the  way  we  can  'Mickie'  or  'Paddy/  don't 
you  catch  on?" 

"Well,  how'd  you  fellers  get  yer  names?  I 
ain't  never  had  none." 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  not  fully  appreciated 
by  the  children  in  the  Ward.  None  of  "You 
there's"  playmates  really  understood  why  he  had 
not  received  a  name;  but  they  nevertheless  real 
ized  that  there  was  something  reprehensible  in  his 
position,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  their 
knowledge. 

"It's  this  way,"  said  "Paddy,"  poking  "You 
there"  in  the  ribs  by  way  of  emphasis.  "You  was 
forgotten,  an'  we  wasn't — see?  Dad  says  that 
happens  sometimes." 

"But  why  wasn't  you  fellers  forgotten?"  the 
sceptical  "You  there"  queried.  "I  can  lick  any 
one  o'  you." 

"  'T  ain't  that'9  "Paddy"  hastened  to  say,  as  if 
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fearful  that  "You  there"  might  tackle  him  first,  he 
being  the  handiest.  "  'Billy'  an'  'Sam'  use  to  lick 
us  too,  but  they  got  names.  It's  jus'  'cause  you 
didn't  get  one,  that's  all." 

"Well,  I  will  get  one,  see  'f  I  don't!"  the  new 
leader  declared  importantly,  and  stalked  away  in 
the  direction  of  his  home.  "An'  I'll  lick  any  one 
what  calls  me  'You  there'  again,"  he  hurled  back 
over  his  shoulder. 

The  interview  with  his  mother  was  a  prolonged 
one.  The  boy  could  not  comprehend  why  he  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  giving  out  of  names,  and 
his  mother  was  unwilling  to  tell  him  the  facts. 
She  had  got  around  the  difficulty  herself  by  call 
ing  him  "Pet."  Both  had  grown  so  used  to 
this  term  of  endearment  that  the  necessity  of  a 
more  conventional  name  had  not  entered  into  their 
relationship  with  each  other.  It  was  now  only 
too  apparent,  however,  that  the  lad  would  never 
be  content  until  he  could  take  his  place  among  the 
boys  of  the  neighborhood  as  much  as  possible  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  his  mother  racked  her  brain 
for  a  possible  name  to  give  him.  The  most  nat 
ural  course  to  pursue  would  have  been  to  let  him 
take  her  own  family  name,  and  select  herself,  or 
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permit  him  to  choose,  a  given  name.  But  she  well 
knew  that  this  procedure  would  fasten  the  more 
tightly  upon  him  the  stigma  which  was  already 
a  recognized  fact  among  the  knowing  ones;  and 
she  was  anxious  to  do  everything  she  could  to  con 
ceal  the  truth  from  him  as  well  as  from  those 
who  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  his  history. 
She  finally  bethought  herself  of  a  great-uncle  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  about  whom  her  grand 
father  had  told  her  many  a  tale.  She  decided  to 
call  the  boy  after  him.  It  was  as  plain  to 
her  as  it  afterward  became  to  the  boy  that  this 
was  not  going  to  cover  up  the  facts  which  she 
hated  to  have  the  lad  know  of;  but  he  clamored 
so  persistently  for  a  release  from  his  tiresome  po 
sition  as  an  "unmonakered"  youngster  that  she 
could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do,  so  she  told 
him  in  a  few  simple  words  that  henceforth  he  was 
to  call  himself  Ruderick  Clowd.  "And  remember, 
son,"  she  cautioned  him,  "that  that  was  the  name 
of  a  good  man  who  never  did  anybody  harm.  Be 
careful  that  you  make  it  stand  for  good,  too." 

"But  I  got  to  go  over  to  the  other  side  an'  lick 
that  other  kid,"  the  boy  remonstrated,  fearful  that 
his  mother's  advice  had  reference  to  pugilistic  ex- 
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ploits.     "P'raps  y'u  better  call  me  somethin'  else 
till  the  scrap  is  over." 

The  unconventional  baptism  had  been  too  seri 
ously  meant,  however,  to  be  trifled  with  in  this 
manner,  and  young  Ruderick  was  told  that  names 
once  given  could  not  be  changed,  and  that  he 
must  abide  by  the  decision.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
new  King  of  the  Western  Limit  got  a  "mon- 
aker."  It  was  not  any  clearer  to  his  youthful  sub 
jects  than  it  was  to  him  why  he  should  be  called 
Clowd  and  his  mother  Callender;  but  he  settled 
the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  his  admirers,  with  the  simple  statement  that 
what  his  mother  said  "had  to  go,"  and  the  name 
remained  his  uncontested  possession.  A  boy  from 
a  neighboring  Ward  once  poked  fun  at  it  and  at 
tempted  to  prove  that  Ruderick  had  no  right  to 
it,  but  he  got  a  sore  head  for  his  pains.  Ruderick 
plagued  his  mother  with  piercing  questions 
when  he  got  home  after  the  fight,  but  the 
answers  he  received  were  not  illuminating.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  got  his  name  because  it  suited 
him,  and  that  what  suited  should  be  cherished 
and  defended.  Thereafter  he  who  ventured  to  say 
aught  against  the  name,  it  mattered  not  which 
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Ward  he  came  from,  Ruderick  fought  and 
clinched  with  him  until  one  or  the  other  was  de 
feated.  In  the  Ward  his  personality 

among  the  boys  of  his  age  was  so  dominating  that 
defence  of  his  name  was  often  made  a  common 
cause,  and  more  than  one  tussle  between  the 
"Westerners"  and  "Easterners"  in  the  Ward  was 
based  on  this  issue. 

Two  years  had  come  and  gone.  The  period  of 
bankruptcy  and  hard  times  had  been  weathered, 
and  life  in  the  Ward  had  settled  back  into  the  old 
ruts  again.  The  poor  were  no  richer  than  they 
were  before,  but  there  was  more  work  to  be  had, 
and  a  prospect  of  stirring  times  for  all  hands 
seemed  to  be  impending.  The  long  war  that  was 
to  follow  was  not  yet  definitely  in  sight,  but  there 
were  obvious  signs  that  something  exciting  was 
coming.  The  poor  build  high  hopes  on  upheav 
als  and  revolutions.  They  bring  a  change  of 
thought  and  action,  and  they  are  also  effective  in 
lessening  the  number  of  bread-winning  compet 
itors.  Ask  the  average  European  proletarian 
what  he  thinks  Europe  needs,  and  the  chances  are 
ten  to  five  that  he  will  say  a — war.  Let  the 
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smell  of  war  or  of  any  coming  social  agitation 
permeate  a  congested  district,  and  men,  women 
and  children  sniff  at  it  greedily. 

For  Ruderick  Clowd  and  his  mother  there  was 
little  that  they  could  see  in  store  for  them  in  the 
future  which  promised  a  betterment  of  their  con 
dition,  but  Ruderick  was  still  possessed  of  the 
dream  of  riches.  He  had  developed  from  an  aim 
less  street  wanderer  into  a  money-making  errand 
boy  and  bootblack,  and  he  was  now  a  contributor 
to  the  common  fund  out  of  which  he  and  Kate 
lived.  Kate  had  tried  to  get  him  to  go  to  school, 
but  he  had  so  far  successfully  resisted  her  efforts 
in  this  direction,  and  had  not  yet  seen  the  inside 
of  a  schoolroom. 

"We  ain't  never  goin'  to  get  rich,  ma,  readin' 
an'  spellin',"  was  his  favorite  opening  in  all  dis 
cussions  relating  to  this  matter.  "I  wanter  be 
rich." 

"But,  Ruderick,"  his  mother  protested,  one  day, 
when  the  boy  himself  had  brought  up  the  subject, 
"you  have  got  to  learn  how  to  get  rich,  and  that's 
why  you  ought  to  go  to  school." 

"That's  jus'  where  you  don't  know  about 
things,"  the  boy  returned.  "You  don't  get  rich 
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out  o*  spellers  an'  readers — you  get  rich  by  gettin' 
money.  What  does  rich  mean  ?  It  means  havin' 
spondoolicks.  Those  rich  men  what's  got  spon- 
doolicks  is  rich  jus'  'cause  they's  got  it,  an'  not 
'cause  what  they  know.  If  I  c'u'd  find  a  lot  o' 
money  to-morrow  I'd  be  rich,  too.  Course  I 
would." 

"But  people  don't  get  rich  finding  money," 
Kate  explained. 

"Now,  there's  where  you're  wrong  again," 
the  tenacious  Ruderick  continued.  "Barney 
McNamara  is  rich,  an'  the  Ward  says  he 
found  his  money.  There's  Paddy  Quinn,  too. 
They  say  he  found  ten  thousand  in  one 
night." 

"Do  you  ever  see  those  men?"  Kate  inquired 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  sometimes.  I  saw  Barney  drunk  in  the 
street  yesterday." 

"Do  you  know  what  those  men  are,  Ruderick?" 

"I  know  they're  rich." 

"They're  thieves,  Ruderick,"  Kate  whispered. 
"They  steal." 

"Well,  I'll  bet  they  didn't  get  their  money  goin' 
to  school,  anyhow." 
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"No,  they  stole  it ;  they  took  it  away  from  some 
one  else.  It's  common  gossip." 

"Is  the  folks  what  they  stole  from  poor  now?" 

"I  don't  know ;  probably.  But  you  don't  want 
money  that  doesn't  belong  to  you?" 

"I  wanter  be  rich,  that's  all;"  and  the  argument 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  end  by  a  playmate's  whis 
tle  in  the  street.  The  whistle  meant  play,  if  not 
wealth,  and  Ruderick  wanted  all  that  he  could  get 
of  both. 

"D'  y'u  ever  do  any  fobbin',  Rud?"  a  compan 
ion  of  the  streets  asked  Ruderick,  one  evening, 
while  they  were  comparing  winnings  for  the  day. 
He  was  older  than  Ruderick  by  several  years,  but 
they  were  bootblacks,  and  had  drifted  together  as 
such  boys  naturally  do. 

"What's  fobbin'?"  Ruderick  returned  inno 
cently. 

"Switchin'  change  out  o'  change  pockets.  If 
yer  slick  at  it  you  can  take  in  a  lot." 

"But  what  if  you  get  caught?" 

Ruderick's  appreciation  of  the  law  of  Mine  and 
Thine  had  undergone  a  decided  change  during  his 
life  in  the  streets,  but  he  was  still  conservative 
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when  it  came  to  undertakings  likely  to  land  him 
behind  prison  bars.  He  knew  what  capture  and 
imprisonment  meant,  and  he  demanded  from  the 
older  boy  an  explanation  of  how  "fobbing"  could 
be  done  without  loss  of  freedom. 

"I  ain't  goin'  in  for  nothin'  what  gets  y'u  tied 
up,"  he  declared  with  an  emphasis  that  would 
have  made  his  mother  proud  of  him. 

"How  're  you  goin'  to  get  tied  up  'f  yer  care 
ful?"  the  advocate  of  the  "graft"  returned  with 
a  sneer.  "Lots  o'  kids  is  doin'  it  an'  never  get 
caught.  You  got  to  be  slick,  that's  all." 

"Yes;  but  what'll  happen  till  you  get  slick?" 
Ruderick  asked,  interested  in  the  scheme,  as  his 
eager  eyes  showed,  but  still  doubtful  and  specu 
lative  as  to  consequences. 

"You  want  to  watch  how  it's  done,  that's  all. 
Come  out  with  me  some  afternoon,  an  'I'll  show 
you.  Why,  some  o'  the  horses  know  me  so  well 
they  wiggle  their  ears  when  they  see  me.  But 
they  don't  give  nothin'  away." 

The  older  boy  had  had  an  eye  on  Ruderick  for 
some  time.  Indeed,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  enlisting 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  "fobbers"  that  he  had  culti 
vated  Ruder ick's  acquaintance.  He  was  a  hot- 
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house  product  of  the  Ward  who  had  early  turned 
his  hand  to  "professional"  enterprises,  and  he 
thought  that  he  saw  in  Ruderick  a  talent  which 
could  be  developed  in  his  own  interests. 

"D'you  ever  see  anybody  get  rich  fobbin'?" 
Ruderick  queried,  looking  speculatively  at  his 
would-be  seducer.  "Real  rich,  I  mean,  sos't  he 
had  lots  o'  spondoolicks  ?" 

"Why,  they're  gettin'  rich  ev'ry  day,"  the  other 
hastened  to  reply.  "Old  Ormsby  that  runs  the 
clothin'  store  started  out  fobbin'  in  London.  So 
did  that  detective  what  hangs  out  in  the  Seventh. 
It's  the  way  lots  o'  big  fellers  begin." 

"Do  they  only  begin  that  way  ?" 

"Oh,  some  keeps  on;  but  when  you  get  rich 
you  get  tired  o'  hoppin'  around  so  much.  You 
got  to  be  on  the  hustle  to  do  good  fobbin',  you 
know." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  change  what  you 
get  ?  Where  do  you  put  it  ?" 

Ruderick  had  been  in  the  custom  of  counting 
over  his  daily  earnings  in  the  presence  of  his 
mother,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  explain  to 
her  the  increase  in  his  income  which  the  new  en 
terprise  promised. 
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4 'You  spend  it,  o'  course.  You  go  to  the  the- 
ay-ter,  give  yer  gal  candy — oh,  ther  s  lots  o'  ways 
o'  findin'  room  for  it." 

"But  how're  yer  goin'  to  get  rich  'f  you  spend 
it?"  Ruderick  put  in  incredulously.  "Money 
what's  gone  ain't  yourn  no  longer,"  he  added. 

"You  can  hide  it  'f  you  like,"  his  companion 
suggested.  "Bury  it,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  sock — ther's 
lots  o'  ways  o'  doin'  that,  too." 

Ruderick  already  had  a  secret  banking  place  for 
such  of  his  earnings  as  he  and  his  mother  had 
thought  it  fair  for  him  to  reserve  for  himself.  It 
was  a  hole  bored  into  one  of  the  wooden  posts  of 
his  bed,  but  his  mother  had  not  yet  been  told  of 
its  whereabouts  and  he  realized  that  it  could  be 
used  for  plunder  that  resulted  from  "fobbing." 
Still  undecided,  but  nevertheless  very  curious, 
Ruderick  determined  at  least  to  see  how  "fob 
bing"  was  done,  and  a  few  days  later  he  accom 
panied  his  new  friend  on  a  pocket-picking  trip  into 
a  neighboring  Ward.  It  netted  the  older  boy 
less  than  a  dollar,  but  the  money  came  so  easily 
and  the  escape  was  managed  with  such  skill  that 
a  great  impression  was  made  on  Ruderick,  and 
he  listened  attentively  to  the  pickpocket's  comment 
on  the  expedition. 
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"That  was  just  a  pinch  that  I  took,"  he  ex 
plained  ;  "sometimes  you  find  a  big  roll.  Course, 
you  feel  in  the  other  pockets  to  get  a  roll,  but  your 
fingers  get  real  long  after  awhile,  an'  it  ain't  hard 
at  all.  I  saw  a  feller  the  other  night  \vhat  got 
two  hunderd  dollars  in  one  clip.  He  spent  'em 
all  'fore  mornin'." 

"That's  why  I  can't  see  how  they  get  rich," 
Ruderick  interrupted,  shaking  his  head  dubiously. 
"That  feller  was  just  as  poor  in  the  mornin'  as  he 
was  'fore  he  got  the  two  hunderd." 

"Yes ;  but  think  what  a  bully  time  he  had !  He 
treated  his  whole  gang.  Besides  he  got  arrested 
by  noon,  an'  'f  he'd  had  the  money  it  'ud  been 
taken  away  from  him." 

"That's  so,"  Ruderick  agreed,  nodding  his 
head. 

"So  he  had  his  fun,  anyhow.  That's  the  thing, 
Ruderick — the  fun !  Think  what  a  blow-out  you 
could  have  with  the  two  hunderd  sinkers !" 

Ruderick  did  think.  During  the  process  he 
was  reminded  that  the  money  being  stolen,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  invite  his  mother  to  the  feast. 

"Yes,  but  y'u'd  have  to  go  off  somewheres 
where  you  wasn't  known,"  he  answered  in  a  mo- 
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ment.      "The  people  where  I  live  'ud  get  on  to 
me;  they  know  I  ain't  got  no  two  hunderd  sink 


ers." 


"There's  fun  in  that,  too,  'cause  you  keep  peo 
ple  guessin'.  S'pose  you'd  get  rich — nobody  'ud 
know  how  it  happened.  Wouldn't  that  be  fun?" 

"Not  'f  I  got  arrested  when  I  began  to  spend." 

"How're  you  goin'  to  get  arrested  after  ev'ry- 
body's  forgotten  who  took  the  money  ?  Yer  silly." 

To  be  called  "silly"  and  "afraid,"  which  was 
added  to  the  criticisms  of  his  character,  was  more 
than  Ruderick's  moral  equipment  could  hold 
together  under.  He  declared  defiantly  that  he 
would  learn  to  "fob"  as  well  as  anybody,  and  he 
kept  his  threat.  He  began  as  he  had  seen  his 
teacher  do,  by  taking  simply  "pinches."  If  he 
could  locate  a  coin  in  a  fob-pocket,  and  escape  was 
easy,  he  took  it,  and  it  found  its  way  into  the  hole 
in  his  bedpost.  Late  at  night,  when  his  mother 
was  asleep  in  her  room,  he  would  unscrew  the 
knob  on  the  post,  listen  carefully  to  be  sure  that 
no  one  heard,  and  then  quickly  put  the  coin  with 
the  other  treasure.  The  older  boy  finally  sug 
gested  a  partnership. 

"I'll  give  you  half  o'  mine,  an'  you  give  me  half 
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o'  yourn,"  he  said.  "We'll  work  together."  Two, 
of  course,  could  see  more  chances  than  one,  and 
there  were  some  chances  which  it  needed  two  to 
take  advantage  of — and  Ruderick  was  anxious  to 
get  rich  quick.  Already  the  hole  in  the  first  bed 
post  was  nearly  full,  and  he  would  soon  have  to 
bore  another.  So  the  two  combined  forces,  and 
Ruder  ick's  face  lost  the  innocent  look  which  even 
kingship  and  fights  had  not  been  able  to  cover  up 
wholly.  His  mother  noticed  the  nervous  glance 
in  his  eyes,  but  all  that  he  would  tell  her  was  that 
he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  money.  "An'  when  I 
do  get  it,  ma,"  he  added,  "we'll  just  eat  an'  eat, 
won't  we?"  She  humored  him  by  saying  that 
they  would. 

One  night,  while  on  his  way  home  from  a  boot- 
blacking  tour,  Ruderick,  or  his  seducer — it  was 
never  decided  which — took  a  "pinch"  too  large. 
They  got  away  for  a  distance,  but  the  cry  of 
"Stop  thief!"  followed  them  rapidly  and  they  were 
both  caught.  The  case  against  them  was  only 
too  clear;  they  were  justly  suspected  of  hav 
ing  committed  numerous  other  thefts.  Both  de 
nied  their  guilt  to  the  last,  but  it  availed  them 
nothing.  Even  Kate  could  not  bring  Ruderick  to 
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a  confession.  "Only  tell  the  truth,"  she  begged  of 
him  in  his  cell  at  the  station-house,  "and  I  will  for 
give  you."  But  all  that  he  would  say  was:  "I 
didn't— I  didn't— I  didn't!" 

Sentence  day  came.  The  two  boys  had  to 
stand  up  with  the  other  prisoners  to  receive  their 
punishment.  When  Ruder ick's  turn  came  the 
Judge  addressed  him  thus:  "In  view  of  your 
young  years,  and  believing  that  you  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  your  crime,  and  also 
in  the  hope  that  the  experience  will  be  of  benefit 
to  you,  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  the  Reform 
School.  You  will  there  have  an  opportunity  to 
mend  your  ways,  and  learn  a  trade  which  you  can 
follow  on  your  release.  If  you  do  not  behave, 
and  it  is  found  that  you  fail  to  appreciate  the  in 
stitution,  you  will  receive  punishment  which  will 
be  more  severe.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  sep 
arate  a  boy  of  your  age  from  his  mother,  and  my 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  woman  whose  home  the 
State  has  had  to  enter  and  rob  of  its  only  child; 
but  I  trust  that  the  experience  will  bring  you  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  honest  living.  Sheriff, 
take  the  prisoners  away." 

Mrs.  Casey  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
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evil-doing  ran  in  the  Callender  family,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  urged  Mr.  Murray  once  again  to  be  care 
ful  and  not  force  too  much  "larnin'  "  into  the 
heads  of  their  children,  lest  overfeeding  in  this  di 
rection  should  land  them  also  in  the  "Reefer-mo- 
tory." 
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WHERE  HE  WENT  TO  SCHOOL. 

"WHAT'D  you  get  sent  up  for,  Kid?" 

Ruder ick's  hair  had  been  clipped,  his  pedigree, 
or  rather  as  much  as  he  knew  of  it,  and  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  marks  on  his  body  had  been  noted 
down  in  the  big  book  in  the  office  of  the  school, 
he  had  been  given  a  bath,  a  flannel  shirt,  a  suit  of 
jeans,  a  pair  of  brogans  and  a  round  cap;  and  he 
was  standing  in  line  with  the  other  boys  in  Class 
G  on  the  playground  near  the  brush  factory.  An 
older  inmate  on  his  right  asked  him  the  question 
about  his  crime.  It  is  the  first  query  that  boys 
hear  in  a  Reform  School  after  they  have  finished 
with  the  minute  official  examination  in  the  Super 
intendent's  sanctum.  Ruderick  hesitated  in  re 
plying.  The  other  boy  gave  him  a  nudge  and 
repeated  his  question,  adding:  "Was  it  fer 
swipin'  ?" 

"Yep,"  was  Ruderick's  laconic  reply,  which  at 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  officer  on  duty. 

"Keep  your  mouth  shut,  you  New  Yorker," 
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came  from  this  official  in  a  commanding  voice. 
Ruderick  pressed  his  lips  tightly  together. 

"Don't  mind  him/*  his  companion  encouraged 
him  when  the  officer's  back  was  turned.  "He's 
got  consumption  an'  can't  leather  worth  a  damn." 
"What's  leather  mean?"  Ruderick  ventured  in 
return,  being  careful,  however,  to  lower  his  voice. 
Skilful  whispering,  and  later  lipless  speech,  are 
the  first  things  taught  in  Reformatories. 

"A  lickin'.  The  of'sers  has  leather  straps,  an' 
they  thrash  you,  except  when  they  give  you  bad 
marks.  Say,  did  you  bring  in  some  tobacco?" 

"Yes,  but  they  took  it  away  when  they  searched 
me." 

"Why  didn't  you  hide  it  under  yer  arm  ?" 
"Didn't  think  of  it." 
"D'y'u  get  a  sentence?" 
"I  got  sent  here,  that's  all  I  know." 
"Didn't  the  Judge  tell  you  for  how  long?" 
"No,  he  just  told  me  to  behave  an'  stay  here." 
"Yer  good  till  yer  twenty-one,  then." 
Ruderick  looked  away  into  the  distance  and  re 
marked  that  the  institution  had  no  walls.     He  had 
always  pictured  punitive  institutions  as  shut  in 
from  the  world  at  large  by  high,  forbidding  bar- 
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riers;  he  could  not  understand  how  a  handful 
of  officials  could  keep  two  hundred  boys  in  bond 
age  with  freedom  constantly  staring  them  in  the 
face.  He  asked  the  boy  beside  him  for  enlighten 
ment  on  the  subject. 

"Some  gets  away,"  the  other  explained,  "but 
most  of  'em  is  brought  back.  They  got  a  big 
whistle  what  they  blow  when  a  kid  mooches,  an' 
the  farmers  hear  it  an'  watch  out  for  him.  They 
get  fifteen  dollars  for  ev'ry  boy  they  catch.  They 
got  dogs,  too.  I  got  away  once,  over  five  miles, 
but  old  Nicholson  collared  me.  He's  what  they 
call  the  detective  here.  You  saw  him  when  you 
had  yer  bath.  He's  got  a  lot  o'  black  whiskers." 

"He  told  me  to  be  good  an'  not  mooch,"  Ruder- 
ick  interrupted.  "He  said  he  could  catch  any 
body." 

"He's  an  old  dubs.  He'd  never  'a'  caught  me 
at  all  'f  I'd  had  any  shoes.  My  feet  got  sore  an' 
I  couldn't  run.  Besides,  he  kept  firm'  at  my  feet, 
an'  I  was  afraid  he'd  hit  'em." 

"Why  don't  they  have  walls  here?"  Ruderick 
questioned,  his  eyes  once  again  roaming  over  the 
fields  surrounding  the  place.  "It's  a  prison, 
ain't  it?" 
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"Course  it  is,  an'  they  lie  when  they  say  it  ain't. 
They  call  it  a  home.  They  want  us  to  think 
we  ain't  shut  up,  but  we  are  an'  they  know  it.  A 
home  is  a  place  what  you  can  go  in  an'  out  of, 
but  I'd  like  to  see  you  try  that  here.  They'd  wal 
lop  the  life  out  o'  you." 

"Why  don't  they  like  to  call  it  a  prison?" 

"Oh,  they  want  you  to  believe  that  yer  here  just 
because  you  need  trainin'.  They're  afraid  you 
might  get  proud  o'  yer  self  'f  they  let  you  think 
you  was  in  a  reg'lar  prison.  They  want  you  to 
feel  't  yer  nothin'  but  a  kid.  See?" 

The  line  was  ordered  to  march  and  there  was 
no  time  for  further  conversation,  but  Ruderick 
made  a  mental  note  of  the  fact  that  some  boys  had 
succeeded  in  getting  away  for  good. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  Reform  School  lad  to  pick 
out  quickly  a  suitable  "set"  with  which  to  identify 
himself.  He  is  classified  in  the  general  mixing- 
pot  according  to  his  size  rather  than  in  regard  to 
his  age,  education  and  experience,  and  a  twenty- 
year-old  youth,  if  he  be  but  small  enough,  often 
finds  himself  assigned  to  a  "house"  and  "class" 
composed  of  youngsters  far  behind  him  in  years, 
intelligence  and  worldly  wisdom.  He  must  then 
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abide  his  time  in  the  search  for  congenial  compan 
ionship,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  he  can  only 
see  his  natural  companions  clandestinely  in  the 
workshop  or  on  the  playground.  It  would  be  inter 
esting  to  know  on  what  theory  the  professional 
penologists  base  this  differentiation  of  the  charges 
given  into  their  care  by  the  State;  but  there  is 
so  much  that  goes  on  in  Reform  Schools  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  rational  basis, 
that  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
action  in  this  matter.  Ruderick  made  no  at 
tempt  to  solve  the  puzzle.  He  merely  kept  his 
eyes  and  ears  open,  was  careful  not  to  enter  into 
friendships  hastily,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  had  at  least  located  the  "wise"  boys  of 
the  institution.  A  few  were  in  his  own  division, 
but  the  majority  were  found  among  the  larger 
boys.  He  was  disobeying  the  command  of  the 
Judge  to  behave  in  picking  out  this  class  of  in 
mates  for  his  cronies,  but  he  had  been  told  on 
what  he  believed  to  be  good  authority  that  the 
Judge  had  no  right  to  sentence  him  again,  and 
boylike,  he  wanted  to  ally  himself  with  the  aris 
tocrats  in  his  new  world.  He  had  been  an  aristo- 
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crat,  a  King,  in  fact,  on  the  "outside;"  he  did 
not  propose  to  be  a  commoner  on  the  "inside,"  if 
he  could  help  it.  The  "inside"  does  not  use  the 
terms  aristocrat  and  commoner.  Reform  School 
boys,  according  to  their  own  accepted  classifica 
tion,  are  divided  into  two  categories — "softies," 
or  goody-goodies,  who  tell  tales  on  their  compan 
ions  to  the  officers,  and  "wise  ones,"  who  never 
split  on  one  another.  The  latter  are  the  boys  who 
run  the  school.  In  no  reformatory  are  they  in 
the  majority — unskilled  rather  than  expert  talent 
predominates  in  corrective  as  well  as  in  penal  in 
stitutions;  the  mediocre  are  numerically  strong 
est  in  the  World  of  Outcasts,  as  they  are  in  the 
World  of  Respectability — but  they  take  such  a 
high  place  in  the  social  arrangement  that  they  are 
looked  up  to  and  envied  even  by  the  very  lads  who 
peach  on  them.  They  become  the  natural  leaders 
in  the  games,  in  disobedience  to  the  rules,  in  con 
claves  on  the  playground,  in  plotting  revolutions 
and  desertions,  and  they  know  how  to  back 
up  their  opinions  with  their  fists.  Ruderick  never 
became  the  King  in  the  school  that  he  had  been 
on  the  Western  Limit  of  his  Ward,  but  he  was 
received  on  an  equal  footing  into  the  ranks  of  the 
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"wise  ones/'  and  he  developed  into  one  of  the 
wisest  of  them  all.  There  are  four  accomplish 
ments  which  all  Reform  School  boys  of  this  char 
acter  must  be  noted  for — proficiency  in  speaking 
"inside"  slang;  ability  to  keep  from  crying  when 
whipped,  from  "caving  in"  and  promising  to 
be  good  when  sent  to  the  cells  for  special  punish 
ment  ;  handy  information  in  the  shape  of  personal 
experience  and  anecdotes  about  criminal  mis- 
chievousness  and  crooked  work  on  the  "outside;" 
and  an  ever-willing  spirit  for  secret  lawlessness 
in  the  institution  itself.  It  is  also  of  value  to 
have  a  good  record  in  the  schoolroom,  for  a  "wise 
one"  who  can  read  and  write  and  spell  well  is  by 
common  consent  "slicker"  than  one  who  can't,  and 
the  great  thing  is  to  be  as  "slick"  as  possible. 
Ruderick  failed  to  become  an  artist  as  a  scribbler 
or  a  Wunderkind  in  reading  and  spelling,  but  he 
learned  to  excel  in  the  other  qualifications. 

Month  after  month  went  by,  and  the  tiresome 
daily  routine  and  the  bad  marks  and  the  whip 
pings  were  kept  up  with  relentless  rigor.  There 
was  no  dodging  of  them.  At  five  in  the  morn 
ing  each  boy  had  to  be  ready  for  his  share 
of  the  day's  work  and  punishment,  and  not 
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until  nine  at  night,  when  he  tumbled  into  bed, 
could  he  take  stock  of  himself  and  his  rec 
ord.  Every  day  promised  in  the  main  to  be 
the  same,  but  neither  the  boys  nor  the  officers 
could  tell  beforehand  how  their  tempers  would  be 
have,  and  the  day's  luck  depended  on  the  moods 
that  all  were  in.  If  an  officer  got  up  cross  it  was 
practically  a  certainty  that  his  strap  would  be  un 
rolled  and  fall  viciously  on  some  boy's  shoulders 
before  night.  Every  moment  of  the  life  was 
charged  with  the  trying  uncertainty  which  per 
vades  a  jail  full  of  prisoners  awaiting  Sentence 
Day.  Some  one  was  sure  to  be  "leathered"  ere 
bedtime,  but  who  was  he  to  be,  and  how  hard 
would  the  strap  strike?  A  week  would  some 
times  pass  without  a  certain  boy  being  thrashed, 
but  he  knew,  even  though  he  was  a  "softy"  and 
tale-bearer  with  privileges,  that  his  turn  would 
eventually  come.  A  Reform  School  boy  learns 
to  expect  bad  marks  and  thrashings  in  the 
same  way  that  the  convict  becomes  used  to  bread 
and  water  and  "the  black  hole."  Both  get  up  in 
the  morning  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  go 
through  the  day  minus  special  chastisement;  but 
if  it  is  the  fated  turn  of  either  to  break  a  rule  his 
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hopes  come  to  naught.  In  the  child-prison  where 
Ruderick  lived,  Punishment  became  a  living 
personality  to  the  inmates,  an  awful  monster 
to  whom  the  youngest  even  gave  a  name.  They 
called  him  "The  Juju."  They  talked  to  him, 
and  dreamed  about  him  in  their  sleep.  One 
small  lad  in  the  lowest  division  was  caught  by  the 
nurse  one  night  praying  to  him.  "Oh,  Juju!" 
he  began  in  place  of  the  customary  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep,"  "I'm  goin'  to  be  good  to-mor 
row,  awful  good.  Stay  away  to-morrow,  Juju. 
Jimmie  is  goin'  to  be  good  too,  so  don't  lick  him 
either.  We  both  love  you,  Juju — when  you  stay 
away.  If  you've  got  to  lick  somebody  this  week 
lick  the  Superintendent.  Jimmie  an'  I  wish 
you'd  lick  -the  of'sers,  too.  Don't  forget  that 
Jimmie  an'  me  are  goin'  to  be  good  to-morrow — 
Amen!" 

To  the  older  boys  the  "Juju"  was  not  so  much 
an  evil  spirit  to  be  prayed  to  as  an  invisible  fiend 
to  dodge  and  hide  from.  Ruderick  pictured  him 
in  one  of  his  dreams  as  a  huge  thing,  half  beast, 
half  man,  that  hovered  over  the  school  at  night 
and  picked  out  the  boys  to  be  whipped  the  next 
day  while  they  lay  asleep  in  their  beds.  The  re- 
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membrance  of  this  vision  never  left  him  as  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  institution.  It  followed  him 
to  the  workshop  and  playground;  at  times  he 
even  fancied  that  he  saw  the  vile  creature  dancing 
across  the  pages  of  his  school-books.  Occasion 
ally  it  seemed  to  talk  to  him.  "Your  turn  is  com 
ing  to-morrow — to-morrow — you  need  more  lick 
ings — I  want  to  hear  you  cry  and  scream — Rud 
erick,  to-morrow  I  shall  call  you  out — remem 
ber!" 

A  paragraph  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  his 
mother  after  he  had  been  in  the  school  about  two 
years  is  illustrative  of  his  state  of  mind  at  this 
time: 

"i  have  5000  bad  marks  and  i  get  licked  evry 
week.  But  they  cant  lick  me  any  more  when  i 
am  2 1 .  i  try  to  be  good,  but  i  cant  always  keep  out 
of  trouble,  there  is  a  lot  of  trouble  here  and  i  am 
glad  you  aint  in  it." 

It  is  the  criminal  atmosphere  which  hovers 
around  all  places  of  confinement  that  makes  them 
so  full  of  "trouble."  The  school  was  euphemis 
tically  called  a  home,  and  the  inmates  were  known 
as  scholars  rather  than  as  prisoners,  but  they 
called  the  institution  the  "Ref"  and  "the  Kids' 
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penitentiary,"  and  themselves  "kid  crooks."  In 
miniature  there  was  the  same  spirit  among  them 
which  may  be  found  among  the  inmates  of  a  State 
Prison. 

"Are  you  goin'  to  square  it  when  yer  outside 
again?"  one  of  the  "wise  ones"  asked  Ruderick, 
one  afternoon,  on  the  playground,  falling  as  nat 
urally  into  the  thief's  vernacular  as  would  an  old- 
timer. 

"I  ain't  made  up  my  mind  yet,"  Ruderick  re 
plied.  "P'raps  I  will,  an'  p'raps  I  won't.  If  my 
mother's  livin'  I  guess  I'll  stay  straight." 

"Did  you  get  pretty  slick  at  fobbin'  ?" 

"I  got  so  I  c'u'd  reef  a  roll.  I  c'u'd  pull  up 
the  linin'  o'  the  pocket  'thout  the  feller  knowin'." 

"It's  fine  when  the  roll's  a  fat  one,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  fine,  but  it's  gettin'  arrested  that 
hurts." 

"What  d'you  do  with  the  money  you  copped 
out?" 

"Spent  some  of  it,  but  the  most  of  it  is  planted 
in  a  bedpost.  I'll  get  it  when  I'm  outside  again. 
Nobody  knows  where  it  is." 

"The  Judge  didn't  make  you  hand  it  back,  eh  ?" 

"He  didn't  know  I  had  it.  I  wouldn't  squeal." 
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A  boy  in  a  Reform  School  with  a  "plant"  on 
the  "outside"  takes  a  high  place  among  his  com 
panions.  He  is  not  only  an  aristocrat  but  a  re 
spected  capitalist  as  well,  and  Ruderick  soon  be 
came  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  a  group  of  "wise 
ones"  who  enjoyed  making  plans  against  the  day 
of  their  release.  This  is  the  romance  of  life  in 
reformatories,  the  dream  world  in  which  they  try 
to  forget  for  the  nonce  the  routine  and  punish 
ment  of  their  real  existence.  Put  two  "wise  ones" 
together,  give  them  a  chance  to  talk  alone  about 
what  they  mean  to  do  when  turned  loose,  and  they 
immediately  begin  to  discuss  criminal  schemes 
and  projects.  Perhaps  one  of  them  knows  of  an 
old  miser  who  lives  alone  and  hoards  his  wealth 
in  a  secret  place,  or  of  an  empty  house  in  which 
there  is  some  brass  or  lead  that  can  be  cut  away 
from  its  fixings  and  sold — it  matters  little  what 
the  prospective  plunder  is  so  long  as  dreaming 
about  its  capture  helps  to  pass  the  time  away. 
Ruderick  learned  to  deal  in  futures  after  this  fash 
ion  as  did  every  other  boy  of  his  group,  and  the 
authorities  could  not  control  his  wandering  imag 
ination. 

One  night,  after  he  had  been  in  the  school  sev- 
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eral  years,  the  senior  officer  of  his  division  called 
him  to  his  room  to  reprimand  him  for  some  slight 
deflection  from  duty  during  the  day.  Ruderick 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  ask  when  he 
was  going  to  be  made  a  "trusty."  He  thought 
that  if  he  could  secure  a  "trusty's"  freedom  of 
movement  on  the  farm — perhaps  a  messenger's 
position — an  easy  chance  for  escape  would  be 
found. 

"Ain't  I  never  goin'  to  be  a  trusty  ?"  he  queried, 
after  the  officer  had  told  him  that  his  conduct-rec 
ord  was  not  of  the  best. 

"Only  those  boys  who  can  be  trusted  get  trus 
ties'  positions,"  the  officer  returned,  heavily  em 
phasizing  the  inference  that  Ruderick  was  not  in 
this  class. 

"But  I  only  picked  pockets.  Jimmy  Moran  did 
burglin',  an'  he's  a  trusty,"  Ruderick  remon 
strated,  as  if  rewards  in  the  school  were  meas 
ured  by  the  seriousness  of  the  crimes  committed 
before  imprisonment. 

"Yes,  but  Jimmy  obeys  the  rules,  and  you 
don't." 

"But  you  got  so  many  rules,"  Ruderick  went 
on,  "I  can't  remember  'em  all." 
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"That's  the  reason  you  were  sent  here.  Every 
boy  in  this  home  is  here  just  because  he  couldn't 
remember  rules  at  home." 

"But  what  was  those  little  kids  in  Division  A 
sent  here  for?  They  don't  know  what  rules 


mean." 


Ruderick  referred  to  the  youngest  boys  in  the 
school,  some  of  them  not  yet  seven  years  old.  He 
was  only  thirteen  himself,  but  his  understand 
ing  of  things  was  sufficiently  developed  to  know 
that  lads  of  such  tender  years  could  not  have 
done  much  that  was  serious  enough  to  call  for 
State  interference.  The  officer  was  not  to  be 
dislodged  from  the  position  he  had  taken,  how 
ever. 

"Boys  who  have  no  father  and  mother  have  to 
learn  what  rules  mean,"  he  pursued,  "and  that's 
the  reason  they  are  sent  here." 

"But  where  are  their  houses?" 

Ruderick  knew  that  he  had  never  seen  his  own 
father,  and  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  both  fathers 
and  mothers  sometimes  fail  to  materialize;  but 
he  could  not,  or  at  least  would  not,  understand 
why  so  many  youngsters  were  without  roofs  on 
the  "outside"  to  cover  their  heads.  "I'll  bet  you 
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I  c'u'd  find  a  home  even  if  I  didn't  have  any 
mother,"  he  declared. 

"And  pocketbooks,  too,  eh?"  the  officer  put  in, 
winking  knowingly. 

"Yes,  an'  pocketbooks,  too,"  Ruderick  boldly 
admitted,  the  irritating  remark  having  stung  him. 
"Any  kid  what's  lived  in  my  Ward  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  himself,  I  can  tell  you  that.  An'  I 
can  tell  you  somethin'  else,  'f  you  won't  lick  me." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Some  day  when  nobody's  watchin'  I'm  goin' 
over  those  fields  in  front  o'  the  main  buildin',  an' 
I'm  never  comin'  back.  That's  a  fact." 

"You  mean  when  you're  sent  home."  It  was 
Use  majeste  and  worse  for  a  boy  to  talk  to  an  offi 
cer  in  such  a  manner,  and  the  man  hoped  to  bring 
Ruderick  to  his  senses  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
proper  and  legal  release ;  but  Ruderick  had  got  the 
bit  between  his  teeth  and  pursued  the  subject  re 
gardless  of  the  proprieties. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that  at  all,"  he  explained.  "I 
mean  I'm  tired  o'  bein'  marked  down  or  licked 
ev'ry  time  I  make  a  little  mistake  or  get  collared 
chewin'  green-house  tobacco,  an'  I  mean  I'm  goin' 
to  slope  some  day." 
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"Why  don't  you  behave  if  you  dislike  being 
punished?  Willy  Ferguson  hasn't  been  whipped 
for  a  fortnight." 

"Willy"  Ferguson  was  the  most  hated  "softy" 
in  Ruderick' s  division.  A  more  exasperating  ex 
ample  of  righteousness  could  not  have  been  pro 
posed  to  him. 

"I'd  rather  be  licked  all  day  long  than  be  like 
him,"  he  returned,  his  face  flushing  with  indigna 
tion.  "He  squeals  ev'ry  chance  he  gets,  an'  he 
lies,  too.  He  told  the  other  of  ser  yesterday  he 
saw  me  talkin'  in  line,  an'  I  got  five  marks  off. 
He  couldn't  'a'  seen  me  'cause  he  wasn't  lookin', 
an'  he  wouldn't  'a'  known  'bout  it  'f  he  had  been 
'cause  I  don't  use  my  lips  when  I  talk.  I  can  say 
the  whole  Lord's  Prayer  'thout  movin'  any  o'  my 
lips." 

"\Vhat  did  you  learn  that  habit  for?" 

The  officer  had  formerly  been  a  guard  in  a  peni 
tentiary,  and  he  knew  that  "professionals"  prac 
tise  lipless  speech  for  purpose  of  secrecy. 

"So  I  c'u'd  talk  'thout  gettin'  caught,  o'  course," 
Ruderick  answered  in  all  candor.  "I  ain't  goin' 
to  get  licked  when  I  can  get  out  of  it." 
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"Do  you  know  what'll  become  of  you  if  you 
keep  on  in  the  way  you  are  now  going?" 

"I  know  I'll  never  amount  to  anythin'  in  this 
place,"  was  the  defiant  reply.    "I'd  'a'  been  rich  by  * 
the  time  I'm  twenty-one  'f  they'd  left  me  to  home. 
That's  all  I  wanter  be,  too." 

"I'll  tell  you  what'll  become  of  you  if  you  don't 
mend  your  ways,"  the  officer  continued,  shaking 
his  finger  at  Ruderick.  "You'll  wind  up  as  a  con 
vict." 

"Well,  what  am  I  now?  Ain't  I  a  prisoner? 
I  can't  go  home,  I  can  only  see  my  mother  once  in 
a  while,  an'  I'm  licked  ev'ry  week.  What  do  you 
call  that?" 

"You're  simply  an  incorrigible  now,  but  you'll 
end  very  much  worse  unless  you  reform.  You 
were  sent  here  to  be  reformed,  and  you're  pun 
ished  because  you're  obstinate." 

"Well,  make  me  a  trusty,  an'  see  'f  I  can  do  bet 
ter." 

The  officer  ordered  Ruderick  to  his  bed  as  a 
hopeless  job,  and  two  days  later  had  to  thrash 
him  for  fighting  in  the  dormitory.  The  bad  con 
duct  marks,  the  whippings,  the  scoldings,  and  the 
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imprisonment  finally  became  so  intolerable  that 
Ruderick  called  a  council  of  five  of  his  most  inti 
mate  and  trusted  cronies,  and  seriously  suggested 
that  they  plot  out  an  escape.  "They  can't  any 
more'n  give  us  the  cells,  anyhow,"  he  said  in  de 
fence  of  his  scheme,  "an'  we  may  give  'em  the 
slip." 

"But  I  can't  live  on  wind-puddin',"  a  boy, 
called  "Trixie,"  complained,  referring  to  the 
compulsory  bread-and-water  diet  given  to  cell 
prisoners. 

"Aw,  what's  the  dif  for  a  couple  o'  days !"  Rud 
erick  sneered.  "They  can't  hold  y'u  more'n  t'ree 
days  nohow." 

"But  s'pose  they  lick  us  first?"  "Trixie"  contin 
ued.  "The  bruiser  does  the  whippin'  when  you 
try  to  run  away."  The  "bruiser"  was  an  officer 
in  the  workshop  who  was  much  noted  and  feared 
for  his  ability  to  make  a  strap  "cut." 

"Well,  if  he  opens  us  up  much  we  can  squeal 
for  the  doctor,"  was  Ruderick's  not  very  comfort 
ing  rejoinder.  "P'raps  we  can  even  get  into  the 
infirmary,"  he  added,  knowing  that  the  delicacies 
given  to  patients  in  that  department  would  appeal 
to  all  as  partial  compensation  for  their  inevitable 
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suffering  in  case  they  were  apprehended  and  re 
turned. 

"Yes,  but  how  are  we  goin'  to  get  a  start?"  an 
other  sceptical  member  of  the  party  asked.  "The 
whistle  blows  the  minute  they  miss  you." 

"We  got  to  work  it  at  night,"  Ruderick  assured 
them.  "I'm  for  jumpin'  out  o'  the  schoolroom 
window  an'  lammin'  while  we're  in  line,  marchin' 
to  the  dormitory.  They  can't  collar  all  of  us." 

"But  how  are  we  to  know  who's  caught  an' 
who  ain't?"  the  inquisitive  "Trixie"  questioned,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  each 
should  know  what  had  become  of  the  rest. 

"By  the  lickin'  what  the  bruiser  gives  the  fel 
lers  that's  collared,"  Ruderick  explained  with 
truth. 

"But  how'll  the  fellers  what  ain't  collared  know 
what's  become  o'  them  what  are?  They  won't 
see  the  lickin'." 

"Course  they  won't,  but  that  don't  matter. 
Those  what  gets  away  gets  away,  an'  those  what 
don't  gets  caught.  The  bruiser  can't  kill  us  even 
'f  we're  all  nailed,  an'  he'll  get  tired  out  after  he's 
licked  two  or  three." 

"Yes,  but  who'll  be  the  first  two?" 
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Ruderick,  of  course,  did  not  know  He  pre 
tended  that  he  did  not  care,  and  the  upshot  of  the 
conference  was  that  "Trixie"  and  another  doubt 
ing  boy  withdrew  from  the  enterprise. 

A  Saturday  night  was  selected  as  the  time  to 
make  the  experiment.  Something  happened  on 
the  Saturday  morning  in  question  which  made  the 
choice  very  opportune.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  revolution  in  the  brush  factory.  The 
"bruiser"  had  long  been  an  eyesore  to  the  older 
boys  in  the  shop,  and  he  aggravated  the  general 
dislike  of  him  by  reminding  boys  whom  he  had 
whipped  of  what  was  in  store  for  them  should  he 
feel  moved  to  unroll  again  the  heavy  strap  in  his 
pocket.  He  took  real  delight  in  making  a  boy 
stand  a  running  fire  of  his  blackguarding  until  his 
vocabulary  was  exhausted,  when  he  strapped  him 
until  he  cried  or  begged  for  mercy.  On  the  mem 
orable  Saturday  morning  which  Ruderick  hoped 
was  to  be  his  last  in  the  institution,  the  "bruiser" 
encountered  a  most  unexpected  revolt  from  one  of 
the  boys  whom  he  had  ordered  to  "stand  and  take 
his  medicine."  In  place  of  standing,  the  young 
man  shied  a  wrench  at  the  "bruiser's"  head,  much 
to  its  disfigurement.  The  insubordination  be- 
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came  epidemic  before  the  officer  could  recover 
from  his  surprise  and  anger.  In  a  minute  he 
had  to  stand  and  defend  himself  from  an  on 
slaught  of  twenty  frantic  boys,  young  Ruderick 
among  them  and  well  to  the  front  in  the  attack. 
"Do  him  up !  Smash  him !"  Ruderick  cried  to  the 
other  boys  in  his  frenzy,  and  he  saw  with  glee  that 
several  of  his  hastily  picked-up  missiles  struck 
home.  It  was  foreordained  to  be  a  short  battle, 
however,  for  the  commotion  aroused  the  other  offi 
cers,  and  they  soon  came  to  the  "bruiser's"  rescue. 
Then  Ruderick  spoke  up  again.  "To  the  main 
building!"  he  shouted,  making  for  the  outer  door 
of  the  shop.  "Run  to  the  Superintendent's  of 
fice."  The  other  revolutionists  took  the  hint  and 
followed  Ruderick  in  a  mad  flight  across  the  play 
ground.  They  flocked  into  the  Superintendent's 
private  office,  the  guards  after  them.  An  imme 
diate  hearing  was  demanded  and  given.  The  sen 
tence  was  that  the  boys  were  to  receive  twenty 
lashes  apiece  preparatory  to  going  to  bed.  The 
"bruiser"  returned  to  the  factory  discolored  and 
patched,  but  victorious.  Only  nineteen  of  the  boys 
suffered  the  ordered  penalty,  and  two  of  these  did 
not  receive  their  punishment  until  late  the  next 
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morning.  The  reason  was  this :  The  senior  officer 
of  Division  G  had  ordered  the  boys  in  the  school 
room  to  rise  from  their  seats  and  form  in  line,  the 
word  to  march  had  been  given,  the  leader  of  the 
line  had  already  reached  the  door  leading  to  the 
dormitory  stairway,  when  three  of  the  boys  sud 
denly  broke  from  the  line,  rushed  simultaneously 
for  the  two  open  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  outside.  One  of 
the  boys  was  Ruderick  Clowd.  The  officer  cried 
"Halt!"  as  they  swung  themselves  over  the  win 
dow  sills,  and  reached  threateningly  for  the  re 
volver  in  his  pocket,  but  he  refrained  from  draw 
ing  it.  A  "trusty"  was  sent  instanter  to  the 
engine-house,  and  two  minutes  after  the  boys  had 
gone  the  big  whistle  notified  the  school  authorities 
and  the  surrounding  country  that  an  escape  had 
taken  place.  Officers  rushed  hither  and  thither 
over  the  farm,  messengers  were  sent  to  the  tele 
graph  office,  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
were  notified,  and  the  dogs  and  the  blustering  de 
tective  were  put  on  the  scent.  The  runaways 
wisely  took  different  directions  when  they  reached 
the  ground  after  their  leap  from  the  windows ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  precaution  two  of  them  were  re- 
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taken  on  the  following  morning.  Ruderick  rushed 
wildly  over  the  fields  in  front  of  the  school  which 
he  had  vowed  some  day  to  cross  as  a  fugitive. 
He  was  shoeless  and  hatless,  but  on  he  tore  re 
gardless  of  the  stones  and  stubble.  There 
was  a  wide  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  school  stood;  he  plunged  into  it  and  on 
through  the  woods  which  followed.  Half-way 
through  the  wood  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  rest 
and  listen.  The  moonlight  printed  fantastic 
shadows  on  the  trees  and  ground,  and  a  light 
breeze  that  was  blowing  gave  the  shadows  the 
semblance  of  living  forms.  Ruderick  listened  in 
tently.  He  could  hear  nothing,  but  what  did  those 
mysterious  moving  things  mean?  He  watched 
them  nervously.  Pretty  soon  there  seemed  to 
come  out  from  their  midst  that  half  beast,  half 
human  creature,  the  "Juju."  Ruderick  stood  near 
a  tree,  breathless  with  anxiety.  The  monster 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  In  his  overwrought 
state  Ruderick  thought  that  he  saw  the  "Juju" 
reach  out  toward  him.  He  gave  one  scream, 
and  went  tearing  through  the  woods  again. 
He  did  not  halt  in  his  flight  until  daylight, 
and  only  then  because  he  was  exhausted.  His 
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feet  were  bleeding,  and  his  shirt  and  trousers 
had  been  nearly  torn  off  his  body  by  the  under 
brush.  But  he  was  free!  No  officer  was  there 
to  unroll  a  strap  and  let  it  fall  harshly  on  his  back, 
and  "Juju"  had  been  lost  in  the  woods.  He  did 
not  know  where  he  was  or  what  direction  he  had 
taken,  but  he  thought  that  he  was  miles  away 
from  the  school.  He  noticed  smoke  coming  out 
of  a  farm-house  chimney;  he  decided  to  risk 
asking  the  farmer  for  breakfast.  The  meal  was 
given  him,  he  was  also  invited  to  warm  him 
self  at  the  fire;  then  he  was  told  that  he  could 
prepare  to  be  taken  back  to  the  school!  His 
clothes,  scanty  as  they  were,  had  betrayed  him; 
furthermore,  the  man  had  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
night  before.  Fast  as  he  had  travelled,  he  had 
put  only  four  miles  between  himself  and  the  re 
formatory.  He  pleaded  with  the  farmer  for  his 
liberty.  A  moral  earnestness  took  hold  of  him 
for  the  moment,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the 
argument  with  a  fervor  and  seriousness  far  be 
yond  his  years.  "I  ain't  always  been  good,"  he 
said,  "but  I'll  go  to  the  devil  forever  if  you  take 
rne  back.  They  don't  understand  me.  They 
think  I  can  be  good  jus'  'cause  they  say  so.  I 
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ain't  that  kind.  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  mother. 
She  understands  me.  I'll  only  run  away  again 
if  you  take  me  to  the  school.  I'm  goin'  to 
be  free.  I  wasn't  born  to  be  shut  up,  I  tell  you. 
I  wanter  be  rich,  an'  I'm  goin'  home  to  my  own 
Ward  to  get  rich.  Now  please,  mister,  lemme 
go.  You'll  only  get  fifteen  dollars  for  takin'  me 
back,  an'  I'll  pay  them  to  you  when  I  get  rich." 

"But  what  will  the  Superintendent  say?"  inter 
rupted  the  farmer.  "Suppose  that  he  learns  that 
I  let  you  go.  It's  against  the  law." 

"The  law  ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  with  you  an' 
me  when  it  can't  see  us.  It  didn't  see  me  come 
here,  an'  it  won't  see  me  go  away.  Jus'  gimme 
some  old  clothes,  an'  I'll  fix  the  rest." 

"Will  you  promise  always  to  be  good?" 

"Jus'  as  good  as  I  can  an'  get  rich."  The 
farmer's  wife  took  sides  for  Ruderick,  as  did  like 
wise  his  son,  and  the  man  could  not  hold  out 
against  such  odds. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "you  can  go  your 
way,  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  doing  the 
right  thing  or  not." 

Ruderick  went,  and  with  him  the  good  wishes 
of  his  benefactors.  He  never  went  to  school 
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again,  and  he  never  afterward  asked  for  mercy 
from  a  mortal  soul.  What  came  to  him  of  good 
or  evil  in  the  years  that  followed  he  took  as  his 
meet  reward  or  punishment  for  his  own  manage 
ment  of  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  HE  BECAME  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

"HAVE  you  heard  the  news  about  Kittle  Cal- 
lender?"  Mrs.  Murray  asked  Mrs.  Gottlieb,  one 
Spring  morning  about  four  years  after  Ruder- 
ick's  escape  from  the  Reform  School.  They  had 
met  in  the  street  and  had  halted  for  the  customary 
exchange  of  greetings  and  gossip. 

"She's  gone  bughouse/'  Mrs.  Murray  added  in 
a  harsh  whisper. 

"Bukhouse!  Vat  is  dat?"  the  German  woman 
asked  in  astonishment. 

"She's  gone  looney,  an'  they've  got  'er  shut  up 
in  the  asylum." 

"Vat  a  feeneesh  for  dat  kirl !  How  did  it  hab- 
pen?" 

"They  say  it  come  from  bein'  gloomy,  but  you 
can  never  tell  'bout  such  things.  She's  ter'bly 
took — keeps  hollerin'  the  hull  day  long,  they  say." 

"Ven  did  de  schange  come?" 
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"I  don't  know  when  the  change  come,  but  they 
took  'er  to  the  asylum  day  before  yesterday.  Rud 
erick  got  'er  a  carriage,  an'  she  went  off  real 
foine,  Mrs.  Casey  says.  She  was  all  fixed  up  in 
ribbons  an'  shawls  's  if  she  was  goin'  to  a  weddin'. 
I  wonder  where  the  money  come  from?" 

"I  nefer  dought  dat  kirl  loose  her  head  dat 
vay,"  sighed  Mrs.  Gottlieb.  "Vill  she  efer  get  it 
back  again?" 

"They  don't  know,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  that  out  at 
the  asylum  they  don't  care  much  if  she  does  or 
not.  When  we  poor  people  goes  bughouse,  Mrs. 
Gottlieb,  it's  the  Lord  himself  that's  got  to  look 
out  for  us.  It's  them  that's  got  the  money  that 
gets  their  sinces  back." 

"But  vat  can  money  do  ven  your  prain  ees 
crazy?  Money  can't  puy  prains." 

"No,  but  money  buys  a  lot  o'  comforts  what 
Kittie'll  never  see,  an'  that  I  know,  'cause  me  own 
aunt  once  had  some  trouble  with  her  brain,  an' 
was  badly  took.  They  made  'er  so  bughouse  in 
the  crazy  place  she  never  come  out." 

"Berhaps  she  shust  died?" 

"No,  she's  there  yet  an'  she  keeps  whinin'  for 
victuals.  I  sent  'er  a  loaf  of  bread  once  meself." 
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"T'ank  Gott  my  Charlotta  vas  marrit  broper- 
ly!"  Mrs.  Gottlieb  exclaimed.  "Dat  vas  de  peety 
mit  Kittie,  she  vas  nefer  shtarted  right." 

No  one  knew  exactly  what  was  the  cause  of 
Kate's  trouble;  the  doctors  said  that  it  was  either 
an  inherited  affliction  or  the  result  of  a  long  illness 
which  she  had  gone  through  during  the  winter. 
They  were  also  uncertain  about  her  recovery,  but 
they  told  Ruderick  that  if  she  did  not  become 
worse  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  would 
probably  regain  her  reason.  There  was  nothing 
for  Ruderick  to  do  but  secure  as  comfortable 
treatment  for  her  as  his  ingenuity  could  devise, 
and  two  days  after  her  departure  for  the  asylum 
he  sought  counsel  from  a  friend. 

"Have  you  got  any  money?"  the  man  asked 
Ruderick.  He  was  a  burglar  by  profession,  and 
during  his  periods  of  rest  in  penitentiaries  he  had 
learned  a  good  deal  of  what  goes  on  in  the  insane 
ward. 

"I  been  goin'  it  straight  lately  an'  I've  only  had 
my  regular  wages,"  Ruderick  replied.  "I  ain't 
got  much." 

"Well,  have  you  got  enough  to  make  love 
with?" 
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"It  depends  on  the  gal." 

"Well,  lemme  tell  you  what  to  do :  The  women 
what  gets  bughouse  has  women  to  look  out  for 
'em,  an'  some  of  'em  likes  to  be  made  love  to.  If 
you  can  find  out  the  gal  what  takes  care  of  your 
mother,  an'  she  takes  a  likin'  to  you,  she'll  get 
Kittie  pie  ev'ry  day.  I  know  one  o'  the  guards  at 
the  asylum,  an'  I'll  ask  him  who's  mindin'  Kittie." 

She  turned  out  to  be  an  East  Side  product  like 
Ruderick  himself.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
she  was  without  a  lover. 

"I'm  thinkin'  o'  gettin'  married,"  Ruderick 
notified  her,  one  evening,  while  they  were  stroll 
ing  along  the  river  front.  He  had  made  haste 
with  the  preliminaries,  and  the  unsuspecting 
woman  had  gladly  assisted  him  over  the  rough 
places  in  the  courtship.  "Do  you  think  we  could 
make  a  go  of  it,  Phyllis  ?" 

"We  could  try,  Ruderick." 

"My  uncle  in  Ireland  is  goin'  to  die  soon,"  Rud 
erick  went  on,  "an'  I'm  goin'  to  be  rich.  I  think 
I'll  be  a  butcher." 

"See  if  you  can't  be  a  street-car  conductor," 
pleaded  Phyllis. 

"Well,  we'll  see,  my  little  dove.  P'raps  that 
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would  be  better.  Say,  how's  mother  gettin' 
along?" 

"She  ain't  any  better  in  her  mind,  Ruderick, 
but  I'm  feeding  her  on  the  best.  She's  living  like 
a  paying  patient." 

"What'd  you  give  her  for  dinner  to-day?" 

"Exactly  what  the  Superintendent  got,  and  I 
smuggled  her  in  some  candy,  besides.  She's  got 
a  sweet  tooth,  Ruderick." 

"But  what  about  beefsteak  an'  the  things  that 
stick  to  the  ribs  ?" 

"She's  getting  fat,  Ruderick.  The  doctor  says 
that  she  has  taken  on  ten  pounds  already." 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  a  street-car  conductor, 
darling." 

Two  weeks  later  he  changed  his  mind.  His 
mother  had  suffered  a  relapse,  and  died  one  night 
in  convulsions. 

"But  I  fed  her  on  the  best  as  long  as  she'd  eat," 
the  caretaker  explained  in  describing  the  end  to 
Ruderick. 

"Did  she  know  anythin'  when  she  was  dyin'? 
Did  she  say  anythin'  about  me?" 

"A  little  while  before  she  died  she  seemed  to 
get  her  senses  back  for  a  minute,  and  she  looked 
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around  and  saw  the  nice  things  I'd  brought  to 
tempt  her  to  eat.  Tm  dying  beyond  our  means, 
Ruderick/  she  sort  o'  moaned  like,  and  that's  all 
she  said." 

"Well,  good-by,  Phyllis.  I'll  let  you  know 
when  my  uncle  dies." 

Another  Spring  and  Summer  had  passed,  and 
the  East  Side  was  preparing  for  Winter  again. 

The  criminal  atmosphere  in  the  Ward 

takes  hold  of  men  and  women  with  renewed 
strength  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  warm 
months  have  a  tendency  to  dissipate  it ;  it  is  easier 
then  to  live  without  thinking  of  the  future.  The 
cold  weather  makes  the  inhabitants  plan  and 
scheme,  and  the  ambitious  ones  are  fretted  again 
with  the  annoying  dream  of  wealth  and  ease. 

"Do  you  want  to  help  make  up  a  mob?"  an  old 
pickpocket,  called  Barcas,  said  to  Ruderick,  one 
cold  November  day,  about  eight  months  after  his 
mother's  death.  They  were  sitting  in  a  dingy 
little  saloon  apart  from  the  other  inmates,  and 
Ruderick  had  been  complaining  about  the  tight 
ness  of  money  in  the  district.  "I  ain't  seen  a 
dollar  outside  o'  my  wages  in  a  month,"  he  had 
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declared,  and  the  conversation  had  been  led  skil 
fully  by  the  older  man  to  the  "mob"  proposition. 
"Who's  goin'  into  it?"  Ruderick  queried,  un 
willing  to  commit  himself  to  an  answer  before 
knowing  more  about  the  make-up  of  the  combi 
nation.  He  had  tried  even  after  his  mother's 
death  to  keep  out  of  such  enterprises,  but  the 
approaching  Winter  and  the  criminal  surround 
ings  set  him  to  thinking  again  of  the  time  when 
he  wanted  to  be  rich  and  independent.  And  there 
was  no  one  now  to  hold  him  in  check.  Kate  was 
gone,  his  home  had  been  broken  up,  and  his  em 
ployers  were  unwilling  to  advance  him.  He  had 
a  minor  position  in  a  factory,  which  he  had  se 
cured  after  his  return  from  the  Reform  School. 
The  twelve  months  of  idleness  immediately  fol 
lowing  his  escape  had  been  spent  in  dodging  the 
school  authorities,  who  had  tried  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  to  locate  his  hiding-place.  They  finally 
quit  following  his  trail,  however,  and  as  the  Ward 
was  the  only  home  he  knew  he  had  returned  to  it 
openly,  and  had  been  allowed  to  remain  there  un 
molested  ever  since.  There  was  in  general  the 
same  feeling  about  him  among  the  neighbors  that 
had  prevailed  before  he  had  been  sent  away;  but 
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the Ward  has  always  been  unwilling  to 

turn  anybody  over  to  the  police,  and  the  latter  did 
not  bother  their  heads  whether  he  was  in  the  quar 
ter  or  not,  so  long  as  he  behaved  himself  suffi 
ciently  to  relieve  them  of  the  duty  of  keeping  strict 
watch  over  his  actions.  Besides  he  had  frankly 
stated  his  desire  for  honest  work  on  his  return, 
and  it  had  seemed  only  fair  to  let  him  show  what 
the  Reform  School  had  done  for  him,  even  if  he 
had  left  it  without  official  permission.  In  the 
worst  of  districts  there  are  always  some  who  be 
lieve  in  giving  an  under  dog  a  chance.  The  work 
that  he  got  to  do  was  poorly  paid,  but  it  permitted 
him  to  live  at  home,  and  was  remunerating 
enough  to  keep  him  from  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  community.  The  Winter  after  his  mother's 
death  he  reached  his  eighteenth  year — the  age 

in    the    Ward,    during    the    period    in 

question,  when  a  young  man  with  little  school 
ing,  and  yet  with  schemes  in  his  head  of  fu 
ture  prosperity,  had  to  make  up  his  mind  very 
quickly  whether  he  meant  to  be  a  thief  or  forego 
his  ambitions  of  wealth.  The  question  was  put  to 
him  openly  and  plainly;  the  whole  neighborhood 
dinned  it  in  his  ears :  "Are  you  going  to  be  a 
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drudge  or  a  man  with  money  in  your  pockets?"  w' 
He  heard  it  in  the  factory,  the  streets,  the  saloons 
and  the  pawnshop.  There  was  no  getting  away 
from  it  if  he  was  a  youth  with  a  history  similar  to 
Ruderick  Clowd's.  The  very  pavement  was  in 
quisitive  on  the  subject,  and  all  who  tramped  upon 
it  had  to  give  an  answer.  The  majority  replied : 
"Drudge.  I  haven't  the  nerve  to  be  a  successful 
crook."  These  took  their  places  in  the  local 
social  arrangement  as  menials  and  plebs.  They 
constituted  the  proletariat  of  the  criminal  world. 
Others  were  venturesome  enough  to  experiment 
as  tramps  on  the  road,  and  there  became  a 
part  of  what  is  called  the  middle  class  of  criminal 
life.  They  lacked  the  courage  and  determination 
to  go  in  for  money-making  enterprises  of  large 
dimensions,  but  they  were  possessed  of  sufficient 
nerve  to  go  forth  into  the  world  as  vagabonds. 
Finally  there  were  those  with  supreme  nerve  who 
were  determined  to  be  satisfied  with  big  rewards 
only,  who  were  prepared  to  risk  everything  on  the 
cast  of  a  single  die.  These  took  their  places  as 
aristocrats.  The  criminal  environment  was  such 
that  the  only  outlet  for  their  energy  was  thiev- 
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ing;  they  became  the  notorious  pickpockets,  bur 
glars  and  cracksmen  of  their  day.  In  another 
environment  they  might  have  developed  into  the 
natural  leaders  in  honest  industry  and  struggle  of 
the  great  world  of  which  theirs  was  but  a  small 
part.  They  were  compelled  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  at  hand,  and  they  exploited  these 
opportunities  as  diligently  as  do  the  successful  and 
celebrated  in  respectable  endeavor.  Their  over 
whelming  passion  was  to  end  their  days  as  promi 
nent  and  well-to-do  business  men  of  their  class; 
they  struggled  toward,  this  goal  till  they  reached 
it,  or  their  nerve  had  been  stampeded. 

In  native  endowment  Ruderick  Clowd  was  an 
incipient  aristocrat  of  the  kind  in  question.  Had 
his  mother  lived,  or  had  luck  favored  him  in 
honest  undertakings,  he  might  eventually  have 
got  out  of  his  world  and  played  with  credit  a  part 
in  a  decent  one.  The  same  might  also  have  come 
to  pass  if  his  absent  father  had  taken  an  interest 
in  his  welfare.  But  his  mother  did  not  live;  the 
absent  father  also  failed  to  show  any  interest.  And 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  an  established 
aristocrat  had  invited  him  to  become  a  fellow- 
worker  in  an  aristocratic  enterprise!  It  was  a 
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time  when  aristocrats  were  making  big  hauls,  and 
the  wonderful  season  of  bank  robberies  had  be 
gun.  What  might  he  not  become  if  he  had  good 
luck,  and  was  able  to  save  his  plunder  ?  To  what 
heights  might  he  not  rise  if  it  should  be  found 
that  he  was  fitted  for  bank-robbing  enterprises? 
The  old  hands  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
crime  were  looking  for  fresh  talent,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  considered  promising  because 
he  had  already  been  approached. 

Barcas  told  him  who  were  to  be  the  members 
of  the  "mob"  that  was  being  made  up.  Their 
very  names  were  a  seduction.  There  was 
"Friskie"  Dougherty — a  famous  "single-handed 
worker;"  "Jimmie  the  Pole" — the  prized  "porch- 
climber;"  "Paddy"  Dawson— "King  of  Tools;" 
"Cissie  the  Boy"  and  "Zip  the  Greek" — past  mas 
ters  in  the  art  of  "stalling."  To  be  connected  and 
permitted  to  travel  with  such  celebrities  was  an 
honor  granted  to  but  few.  Who  could  resist  such 

a  temptation — who  that  lived  in  the Ward 

in  1868  and  was  anxious  to  get  rich  quick  and 
knew  of  no  quicker  way  than  "graft"  ?  Certainly 
not  Ruderick  Clowd,  and  he  did  not  try  to  resist  it. 

The  conference  with  Barcas  was  a  long  one,  but 
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before  it  was  finished  Ruderick's  mind  was  made 
up.  "I'll  join,"  he  said,  and  the  two  proceeded 
to  details  in  regard  to  the  share  of  the  winnings 
that  he  was  to  receive.  "You  are  so  young  I'm 
afraid  the  other  guys  will  only  give  you  a  percent 
age  o'  what  you  get,"  Barcas  explained;  "but  as 
soon  as  you've  shown  what  you  can  do  we'll  fix  up 
things  on  the  equal  divvy  basis." 

"How  big  a  percentage  '11 1  get?" 

"They'll  try  to  hold  you  down  to  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  dollar,  but  I'll  see  'f  I  can  get  forty 
for  you.  That  means  forty  out  of  every  dollar 
you  cop  out — understand?" 

"Who  gets  the  rest?" 

"The  mob  an'  the  kitty.  The  kitty  is  the  fall- 
money  reserve.  A  mob  like  ours  ought  to  carry 
a  $3000  kitty  all  the  time.  It's  drawn  on  when 
one  of  us  gets  arrested  an'  has  to  hire  lawyers  an' 
get  bail.  If  you  get  a  tumble,  for  instance,  the 
rest  of  us  '11  have  to  stand  by  you — see?" 

"But  we  ain't  got  any  $3000.  Where  are  we 
goin'  to  get  it?" 

"We  got  to  begin  to  save  up  as  soon  as  we  start 
out.  If  we  have  any  kind  of  luck  we'll  have  that 
much  banked  in  three  months." 
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"Whose  name  d'you  bank  it  under?" 

"That'll  depend.  P'raps  we'll  pick  out  an  out 
sider  we  can  trust,  'cause  we  all  might  get  a 
tumble  an'  none  of  us  could  get  at  the  money. 
That's  prob'ly  the  way  the  thing  '11  be  fixed  up." 

"S'pose  the  outsider  blows  with  the  money, 
where  are  we?" 

"The  kind  o'  outsider  we'll  do  business  with 
won't  blow;  but  if  he  should  he'll  croak  the  first 
time  one  o'  us  can  get  at  him.  You  got  to  trust 
an'  expect  to  be  trusted  in  our  business,  Rud. 
Ther'  ain't  no  way  o'  bein'  dead  sure  about  any 
body.  I  might  lie  to  you  an'  you  might  lie  to 
me,  but  we  got  to  act  's  if  neither  o'  us  'ud  lie. 
An'  ther's  another  thing  you  want  to  make  up 
your  mind  about.  Either  be  a  crook  all  over,  a 
professional,  or  get  out  o'  the  business  altogether. 
You'll  fall  flat  if  you  play  with  it.  You  say  you 
want  to  join  the  mob,  an'  I  believe  you,  but  don't 
whine  an'  kick  when  you  get  arrested.  Ther's 
times  when  you'll  feel  pretty  glum,  but  you  won't 
feel  any  happier  whinin'.  I  tell  you  this  'cause 
you're  young,  an'  I  want  to  see  you  win  out.  Hit 
the  trail  for  keeps,  or  keep  off  it.  The  reason 
ther's  so  many  second-class  thieves  in  the  country 
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is  'cause  they  try  to  be  workin'men  one  week  an' 
thieves  the  next.  Workin'  don't  go  with  thievin', 
any  rnore'n  church-goin'  does.  You  got  to  stick 
to  business  all  day  long,  week  in  an'  week  out,  'f 
you  want  to  land  somethin'  good.  I  started  out 
on  the  half-respectable,  half-crook  basis,  an' 
I  got  a  fiver  in  prison  as  a  lesson  to  teach  me  what 
a  fool  I'd  been.  I  celled  for  a  couple  o'  years 
with  old  Darbsey — he  was  doin'  life — an'  he  told 
me  just  what  I'm  tryin'  to  give  you.  'Kid,'  he 
says,  'it's  all  over  with  me  an'  I  won't  see  the  trail 
any  more.  But  you  will,  an'  I  want  to  give  you 
an  old  thief's  advice.  When  you  get  out,  go  off 
by  your  lonesome  somewhere  an'  think  things 
over  till  you  know  just  what  you  can't  do.  If 
you  think  long  enough  you'll  find  out,  an'  then 
never  tackle  the  jobs  what  your  common-sense  has 
barred  out.  If  it  bars  thievin'  quit  it  's  you 
would  a  mean  pal,  'cause  it'll  only  break  you.  If 
thievin'  ain't  barred  then  go  in  for  it  's  if  you 
couldn't  possibly  lose — 's  if  it  was  the  woman 
you  loved  and  was  bound  to  get.  You  may  not 
get  rich,  but  you'll  have  a  big  peace  o'  mind.'  I 
can't  give  you  any  wiser  tip,  Rud.  I've  had  my 
eye  on  you  for  a  couple  o'  years,  an'  I  think  you'll 
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make  a  good  crook  if  you  work  hard ;  but  I  don't 
want  you  to  get  sore  when  things  don't  go  right, 
an'  blame  me  'cause  you  ain't  gettin'  on  faster. 
It'll  take  you  a  y ear  to  get  your  hand  in,  an'  you 
want  to  be  satisfied  if  you  make  a  good  livin'. 
I'll  tell  the  rest  o'  the  mob  you're  comin'  with 
us,  an'  I'll  see  to  it  they  treat  you  right.  Only 
you  got  to  remember  you're  goin'  to  travel  with 
old  hands,  an'  you're  a  youngster.  They're  a 
touchy  lot  an'  expect  young  ones  to  do  more 
lis'nin'  than  talkin'." 

That  same  day  in  another  saloon  a  general 
council  of  the  "mob"  was  called,  and  Ruderick's 
fitness  as  a  would-be  member  was  carefully  dis 
cussed.  "Has  he  got  nerve?"  asked  "Zip  the 
Greek."  "I  don't  care  whether  he  knows  any- 
thin'  or  not.  I  can  teach  'im  how  to  play  the 
hidden  hand  all  right.  But  if  he  ain't  got  nerve, 
I'll  blackball  'im.  The  slickest  guy  that  ever  hit 
the  trail  ain't  worth  lookin'  at  'f  you  can't  count 
on  him  when  you  come  to  the  firin'  line." 

"I'll  guarantee  that  he'll  stand  at  the  firin'  line," 
Barcas  declared.  "An'  I'll  back  him  for  a  good 
dip,  too.  He's  young,  that's  all — you  got  to  have 
patience  with  him." 
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"Is  he  any  good  on  the  sneak?"  "Cissie  the 
Boy"  inquired.  "We  need  some  o'  that  talent  'f 
we  can  find  it." 

"He's  been  on  the  square  for  a  while  an'  I 
don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not,"  Barcas  ex 
plained,  "but  I  pick  him  out  for  a  kid  that  we 
can  make  most  any  thin'  out  of  'f  we  train  him 
right." 

"I'm  for  blackballin'  him  'f  he's  in  love," 
"Friskie"  Dougherty  put  in  with  an  emphatic 
pound  on  the  table.  "We  don't  want  any  guy 
in  the  mob  what's  tied  up  with  women.  I'm  just 
out  o'  the  pen  on  account  of  a  woman  squealin' 
on  me,  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  get  another  tumble 
through  them,  I  can  tell  you  that !" 

It  was  solemnly  declared  and  proven  that  Rud 
erick  was  not  in  the  toils  of  any  woman.  It  was 
also  made  plain  that  the  police  had  no  reason  to 
believe  him  to  be  a  "crook."  "Jimmie  the  Pole" 
had  proposed  refusing  him  admission  to  the  com 
bination  if  his  "mug"  hung  in  the  Rogues'  Gal 
lery,  and  Barcas  was  able  to  prove  that  it  did  not. 
The  percentage  that  Ruderick  was  to  receive  ex 
cited  the  liveliest  discussion,  and  the  most  that 
his  friend  could  secure  for  him  was  the  minimum 
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that  he  had  promised.  "He's  goin'  to  get  the  ben 
efit  o'  travellin'  with  a  swell  mob,"  the  "Greek" 
remarked,  "an'  he's  got  to  pay  for  the  chanst.  I 
wouldn't  give  any  kid  more'n  twenty-five  per." 
The  "Greek's"  obstinacy  won  the  rest  to  this  view. 
The  time  was  to  come  when  the  "Greek"  would 
have  been  glad  to  work  under  Ruderick  on  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  basis,  but  he  was  never  given 
the  opportunity. 

The  Ward  discussed  Ruderick' s  chances  and 
prospects  in  his  new  undertaking  quite  as  point 
edly  and  garrulously  as  did  the  "mob,"  but  from 
a  different  viewpoint.  It  was  a  time  and  place 
given  over  to  comment  on  criminal  enterprises. 
Crime  had  definitely  begun  to  take  on  the  propor 
tions  of  a  regular  business,  and  men  and  women 
who  lived  in  neighborhoods  where  the  new  kind 
of  business  men  lounged  and  talked,  learned  to 
discuss  them  and  their  profession  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  topics  of  the  day.  The  police  and  the 
priests  did  not  always  know  what  was  going  on, 
the  children  were  also  ignorant  of  the  mean 
ing  of  much  that  they  saw  and  heard;  but  the 
observing  "grown-ups"  generally  knew  when  a 
new  mob  had  been  formed  and  the  names  of  the 
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men  who  composed  it.  Old  "Paddy"  Farley,  the 
one  who  had  fondled  Ruderick' s  mother  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  who  kept  track  of  the  Ward's 
standing  in  the  penitentiary,  got  wind  of  Ruder- 
ick's  "change  of  life"  within  a  week  after  the 
"mob"  had  voted  on  his  candidacy  for  member 
ship.  "He's  the  tinth  that  the  Ward  has  sent  out 
in  the  last  year,"  he  complained  to  his  wife,  count 
ing  the  other  nine  on  his  fingers  while  he  spoke. 
"No,  he's  the  eliv'nth,"  he  corrected  himself  in  a 
moment,  holding  up  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand 
by  way  of  proof.  "An'  I  thought  he  was  goin' 
to  stay  straight !" 

"What  can  ye  expect  o'  cattle  like  that?"  his 
wife  demanded.  "  'Tain't  the  Ward's  fault.  Yer 
always  whinin'  about  the  deestrict,  's  if  it  was  to 
blame.  It's  the  blood  in  the  people  that's  wrong. 
The  Ward's  all  right  if  the  cattle  what  gives  it 
a  bad  name  'ud  stay  out  of  it." 

"Yer  wrong,  Bridget,"  the  old  man  returned 
with  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head.  "It  ain't  the 
blood.  It's  the  money  what  the  byes  gets  that 
turns  their  heads.  Ther's  somethin'  wrong  with 
the  times.  It  wasn't  this  way  when  we  come 
here,  Bridget.  They  got  pinnies  in  them  days; 
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they're  gettin'  thousan's  now.  It's  enough  to  turn 
the  heads  o'  honest  people.  But  I'm  sorry  for  the 
bye,  I  am,  Bridget." 

Ruderick  had  been  a  business  man  a  twelve 
month.  The  "mob"  had  worked  part  of  the  time 
in  town,  and  when  it  suited  their  convenience,  in 
the  provinces;  but  wherever  they  had  been  they 
had  worked  persistently,  and  their  winnings 
showed  it.  The  "fall-money"  had  been  collected, 
each  man's  wardrobe  had  been  replenished,  and 
money  jingled  in  all  of  their  pockets.  It  had  not 
been  an  entirely  new  experience  to  Ruderick,  for 
"fobbing"  is  a  branch  of  the  pickpocket's  art,  and 
he  had  already  tried  his  hand  at  that;  but  never 
before  had  he  enjoyed  such  big  "touches."  Some 
days  they  realized  nothing,  and  could  merely 
watch  for  chances  to  be  taken  advantage  of  later. 
It  was  seldom,  however,  that  a  week  went  by  that 
Saturday  night  did  not  find  them  well  ahead  of 
the  game.  They  became  known  on  the  road  as 

the Ward  gang,  and  Ruderick  earned  the 

sobriquet  "The  Coming  Tool."  He  had  been 
tried  first  merely  as  a  substitute  "stall"  to  bump 
up  against  the  victims  to  be  plundered,  and  at 
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times  to  take  care  of  and  rifle  the  captured  pocket- 
books.  But  he  had  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
find  purses  as  well  as  to  hold  them,  and  talent  of 
this  character  demands  and  receives  immediate 
recognition.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
he  had  advanced  his  percentage  to  seventy-five 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  there  was  not  a  single  ar 
rest  against  his  record.  The  Road  watched  him 
develop.  The  Road  is  always  watching  for  com 
ing  experts.  It  is  as  keen  in  its  eagerness  to  find 
Wnnderkinder  as  is  the  impresario. 

Said  a  Westerner  to  an  Easterner  one  night  in 
Philadelphia:  'That  kid  Clowd  with  the  New 
York  mob  is  a  winner." 

Easterner:  "He  frames  up  well,  but  I'm  won- 
derin'  whether  he'll  last." 

Westerner :  "Well,  he's  a  bank  at  present,  any 
how.  He  made  a  touch  in  Boston  the  other  day 
for  a  clean  five  hundred." 

Easterner :  "It  may  have  been  luck." 

Westerner:  "No,  it  wasn't  luck,  'cause  I  was 
pipin'  him  off  an'  know.  He  worked  it  all  alone 
without  stalls,  too." 

Easterner :  "Well,  I'll  keep  track  of  him,  an'  if 
he  holds  out  well  we  might  get  him  into  a  mob 
out  West." 
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Said  "Susan  the  Gun"  to  her  guests  in  her  Chi 
cago  home  one  morning:  "Who's  this  kid  tool 
from  New  York  I  hear  so  much  about?" 

"He's  a  youngster  that  old  Barcas  picked  up," 
replied  "  'Frisco  Curly."  "They  say  he's  a  good 
one." 

"Has  he  been  out  West  yet?" 

"Not  this  far.  He's  with  the  Ward 

mob." 

"If  you  ever  see  him  tell  him  'Susan  the  Gun' 
'ud  be  glad  to  have  him  call  when  he's  out  this 
way." 

Said  a  Boston  bank  robber  to  a  New  Yorker : 
"I'm  in  need  of  a  good  pickpocket.  Can  you  find 
one  for  me?" 

New  Yorker :  "Ask  the Ward  mob  for 

a  loan  of  their  kid  tool.  He's  a  hummer,  they 
say." 

Bank  robber :  "I  only  need  him  for  a  month." 

New  Yorker:  "Well,  they'll  prob'ly  let  you 
have  him  that  time  for  a  couple  o'  thousand." 

Bank  robber:  "He  ain't  cheap,  is  he?" 

New  Yorker:  "No,  an'  he's  goin'  to  be  dearer." 

One  night  Barcas  and  Ruderick  were  alone,  and 
Barcas  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  give  his 
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protege  another  instalment  of  his  professional  ad 
vice.  They  were  riding  together  in  a  box-car  to 
a  distant  county  fair,  where  they  were  to  look  over 
the  situation  and  see  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  the  rest  of  the  "mob"  to  follow  after 
them.  They  had  taken  to  the  box-car  in  order 
to  elude  possible  detection  on  a  passenger  train. 
Some  tramps  had  shared  it  with  them  for  a 
part  of  the  journey.  The  tramps  had  left  the  train 
at  various  watering-tanks  and  crossings,  and  they 
were  now  the  sole  occupants  of  the  car.  Barcas 
was  moved  to  make  use  of  the  hoboes  as  an  illus 
tration  of  what  he  did  not  want  to  see  Ruderick 
become.  "They're  good  fellows  all  right,"  he 
said,  "and  some  of  them  use  to  be  pretty  slick 
guys  in  their  way,  but  they're  dead  ones  as  far 
as  doing  fly  work  is  concerned.  Booze  has 
done  'em  up.  One  of  those  fellows  that  got  out 
a  few  stations  back  use  to  be  one  o'  the  best  con 
men  in  the  East.  I  remember  him  when  he  had 
a  bank  account  o'  twenty  thousand,  an'  spent  his 
fifty  ev'ry  day.  He's  a  reg'lar  bum  to-day,  an' 
whiskey  made  him  one.  I  ain't  sayin'  a  fellow 
shouldn't  hit  it  up  once  in  a  while,  but  you  never 
want  to  get  to  fightin'  booze,  Rud,  'cause  if  you 
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do  you'll  tumble.  I  ain't  had  a  drink  o'  hard 
stuff  since  we  started  out.  You  ain't  drunk  much, 
either,  but  I  just  want  to  put  an  idea  in  your  head. 
The  good  thieves  o'  this  country  don't  lush  much, 
an'  you  want  to  remember  it.  An'  take  my  tip 
about  another  thing :  Don't  get  the  big  head  'cause 
you're  doin'  so  well.  Course  you  can't  help 
knowin'  it  an'  thinkin'  about  it  some,  but  don't 
think  you're  the  only  fly  fellow  in  the  gang. 
I'm  proud  o'  you  'cause  I  sort  o'  discovered  you, 
but  you  want  to  remember  that  the  man  hasn't 
been  born  yet  that  some  other  man  can't  beat  when 
the  time  comes." 

"I'm  only  out  for  the  money,  Barcas,"  Ruder- 
ick  remonstrated.  "Give  me  all  I  need  o'  that 
an'  I  don't  care  whether  I  got  a  big  name  or 
not" 

"If  you  feel  that  way  it's  all  right,  but  I  wanted 
to  put  a  song  in  your  ear.  The  big  head  knocks 
a  fellow  as  quick  as  booze  does.  Other  mobs  are 
goin'  to  try  an'  get  you  on  account  o'  your  name, 
an'  you  want  to  be  mighty  sure  o'  what  you're 
doin'  before  you  swap  saddles.  I  can  see  you 
ain't  always  goin'  to  be  a  pickpocket,  'cause  you're 
cut  out  for  a  good  all-round  crook.  But  don't 
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think  you're  a  bank-man  or  a  fly  burglar  before 
you've  tried  your  hand  and  found  out." 

"Old  Stimson  from  Boston  asked  me  only  last 
week  to  join  his  bank  mob,"  Ruderick  broke  in, 
"an'  I  told  him  I  wasn't  ready  yet.  I  ain't  stuck 
on  myself,  Barcas." 

"I  don't  think  you  are  so  far,  but  I'm  chewin' 
the  rag  with  you  so  you  won't  get  that  way  later." 

"But  I  ain't  always  goin'  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  percentage  I'm  gettin'  now.  I  want  to  have 
a  mob  o'  my  own  some  day." 

"I  expect  you  will  have  one,  an'  if  I  had  my 
way  I'd  give  you  full  value  for  ev'ry  dollar  you 
pick  up  now,  but  the  mob  won't  do  that  yet.  In 
another  year  you  can  swing  loose  if  you  like,  an' 
try  your  hand  by  your  lonely.  I'd  always  like 
to  be  with  you,  though,  'cause  I  got  an  older  head 
piece  on  me  'n  you  have,  an'  I  can  tell  you  what's 
what  sometimes  when  you  won't  know  how  to 
run  things." 

The  county  fair  was  looked  over,  the  rest  of  the 
"mob"  were  wired  to  come  and  assist  in  rifling 
the  pockets  of  the  innocent  country  folk,  and  all 
hands  moved  on  to  other  conquests  and  plunder. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  busy  railway  junction  that 
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was  "worked,"  sometimes  the  main  street  of  a 
thriving  town,  then  again  a  fashionable  gath 
ering  of  excursionists  on  a  boating  trip  or  at  a 
picnic.  It  mattered  little  who  were  the  people 
robbed,  or  where  they  came  from;  the  "mob" 
wanted  money,  and  poor  and  rich  were  treated 
alike.  It  stands  to  their  credit  that,  on  learning 
that  one  of  their  victims  was  the  mother  of  a  pal 
in  prison,  they  returned  her  pocketbook  with  the 
money  intact.  But  in  general  they  asked  no  ques 
tions  from  their  victims,  and  were  not  prepared 
to  answer  any.  Roderick's  bank  account  grew 
apace,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  he  had  hoped  it 
would.  Fame  and  high  position  in  the  Under 
World  require  nearly  as  much  outlay  to  keep  up 
appearances  as  they  do  in  the  Upper;  hun 
dreds  of  his  dollars  slipped  away  from  him  in 
social  intercourse.  Other  celebrities  were  con 
tinually  being  met,  and  Ruderick  had  to  be 
hail  fellow  well  met.  The  money  came  so 
easily  that  a  fifty  dollar  bill  went  in  one  treat 
without  the  expenditure  being  noticed  or  felt.  It 
was  pleasant  to  be  called  a  "free  spender,"  and  it 
was  part  of  the  game  after  all  to  get  all  the  repu 
tation  that  one  could.  Moreover,  how  long  would 
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it  be  before  he  would  be  shut  up  and  unable  to  en 
joy  any  of  his  wealth.  This  is  the  tantalizing 
question  which  every  criminal  is  continually  put 
ting  to  himself  and  can  never  answer.  They  all 
hope  to  save  for  old  age,  and  at  times  put  by  big 
plunder  toward  this  end ;  but  they  have  no  sooner 
got  it  under  lock  and  key  than  they  say :  "Will 
I  ever  be  able  to  spend  it?"  It  was  Ruderick's 
ambition  to  get  rich  quick  and  then  leave  the 
"graft"  for  good,  but  he  could  not  escape  the  fear 
that  a  prison  cell  might  at  any  moment  be  his 
home.  Then  what  would  his  riches  amount  to? 
Barcas,  old  and  experienced  as  he  was,  could 
not  relieve  Ruderick's  mind  on  this  score. 
"Course  it's  all  a  game  o'  luck,"  he  admitted,  "but 
it  don't  do  any  good  to  worry.  I  go  on  the  basis 
that  I  may  be  arrested  to-morrow  an'  get  five 
years.  I  try  to  live  's  if  to-day  was  my  last,  an'  I 
try  to  save  so  if  another  day  comes  I'll  have  a  nest 
egg.  You  may  be  lucky  enough  to  get  so  many 
free  days  you'll  pull  out  o'  the  game  a  big  win 
ner;  but  you  want  to  get  your  fun  as  you  go 
along,  'cause  it  may  be  all  you'll  have.  I  got 
some  money  in  the  bank,  but  if  I  should  go  over 
the  Road  to-morrow  I'd  be  sorry  I  hadn't  spent 
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it.      Money   you    can't    enjoy    ain't   worth    col- 
lectin'." 

Ruderick  tried  for  a  time  to  console  himself 
with  the  thought  that  having  banked  a  certain 
sum  he  would  "square  it"  and  go  in  for  straight 
business;  but  Barcas  took  away  even  this  com 
fort.  "Don't  get  that  into  your  head,  Rud,"  he 
cautioned.  "Straight  business  is  all  right  if 
you've  been  trained  for  it,  but  it's  a  big  misery 
if  you've  got  your  money  in  another  way. 
Straight  business  means  straight  winnings,  takin' 
'em  the  way  they  come,  an'  the  law  on  your  side. 
Our  business  means  takin'  ev'rythin'  in  sight,  an' 
lettin'  the  law  go  to  the  devil.  Ther's  business 
men  with  enough  pull  to  let  the  law  go  to  the 
devil,  but  you  an'  me  ain't  in  their  class." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HIS  FIRST  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

"SUSAN  THE  GUN/'  as  she  was  known  in  her 
world,  was  what  polite  people  call  a  lion  hunter. 
She  was  also  on  the  lookout  for  cubs,  if  they 
promised  well.  Thieves  with  well-known  names 
and  established  records  were  as  prized  visitors  in 
her  drawing-room  as  is  a  famous  virtuoso  in  fash 
ionable  salons.  She  demanded  of  life  that  such 
celebrities  should  be  constantly  about  her,  and  she 
made  it  a  study  to  make  them  comfortable.  Her 
home  was  for  years  a  Mecca  for  men  with  no 
torious  reputations.  Talent  and  "record"  were 
all  that  were  required  to  gain  an  entrance  into  her 
retreat,  but  these  qualifications  were  imperative. 
What  Susan  called  second-class  people  were  never 
invited  to  her  festive  board.  She  wanted  first- 
class  representatives  only,  and  until  she  lost  her 
grip  on  her  world  and  tumbled  into  the  second 
class  herself,  only  first-class  guests  knocked  at  her 
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door.  She  was  one  of  the  odd  characters  that 
crop  up  every  now  and  then  in  outcast  life,  flour 
ish  and  are  interesting  for  awhile,  and  then  dis 
appear,  leaving  behind  them  fabulous  tales  about 
their  eccentricities  and  performances. 

Originally  a  street  waif  in  London,  she  had 
drifted  to  New  York  as  a  young  girl  and 
had  immediately  allied  herself  with  the  crim 
inal  contingent  of  this  city.  Restless  and 
ambitious  for  gain  she  wandered  from  town 
to  town,  making  a  name  for  herself  wher 
ever  she  lingered  and  adding  to  her  savings, 
which  she  was  careful  to  keep  in  strong  boxes. 
There  were  times  when  she  had  to  return  plunder 
that  she  had  taken,  but  she  invariably  managed  to 
elude  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  What  her 
right  name  was,  indeed  whether  she  ever  had 
one,  has  never  come  to  light.  She  called  her 
self  simply  Susan,  and  her  acquaintances  added 
the  word  "gun"  to  her  "monaker."  No  matter  how 
far  she  travelled  or  what  success  she  achieved  in 
other  communities,  she  always  drifted  back  grate 
fully  to  Chicago,  and  in  the  early  seventies  she 
settled  there  permanently.  She  liked  the  place 
on  account  of  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  its 
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freedom.  "You  can  take  a  full  breath  here,"  was 
her  favorite  description  of  the  city's  attractive 
ness.  "I  like  to  breathe  all  over."  She  liked 
also  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  things 
in  her  world,  and  at  the  time  in  question — to-day 
as  well — Chicago  had  this  distinction.  It  was  the 
resting-place  and  starting  point  for  Western 
thieves,  and  a  convenient  meeting  ground  for 
Easterners.  You  could  find  there  "bank  mobs," 
"sneak"  combinations,  "single-handed"  special 
ists,  and  promising  apprentices  in  abundance,  and 
Susan  saw  fit  to  give  "at  homes"  to  the  various 
celebrities.  Occasionally  she  also  invited  them 
to  "set-downs,"  as  they  were  called — feasts — and 
the  criminal  gentry  and  their  wives  would  put  on 
their  dress  clothes,  get  into  carriages,  and  drive 
in  state  to  her  fashionable  functions.  On  the 
next  day  it  would  be  told  throughout  the  local 
"gun"  world  who  had  been  present,  what  they 
wore,  and  why  they  were  distinguished.  "And 
Susan,  whom  did  she  favor?"  those  who  had  not 
been  invited  would  ask,  and  a  story  about  her 
latest  favorite  would  follow.  She  was  always 
favoring  somebody,  and  she  was  unhappy  unless 
her  advances  were  returned.  She  had  never 
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been  pretty;  when  she  opened  her  salon  she  was 
no  longer  young,  but  admiration  and  devotion 
were  her  passions.  She  wanted  all  celebrities  to 
like  her,  and  as  often  as  the  law  allowed — for  out 
cast  though  she  was,  she  clung  to  legal  methods 
in  matters  of  sentiment — there  was  always  one 
who  considered  it  an  honor  to  be  called  her  hus 
band. 

That  she  had  been  a  thief  apparently  never 
caused  her  a  sigh  of  regret  or  a  prick  of  con 
science.  As  far  as  one  could  judge  from  her 
manner,  this  was  the  only  profession  in  the  world 
which  it  was  worth  while  to  follow.  If  there 
were  others  she  did  not  bother  her  head  about 
them.  Crime  and  its  practitioners  were  to  her 
the  only  real  things  in  existence.  Her  mind  was 
a  regular  storehouse  of  facts  and  theories  in  re 
gard  to  this  subject.  She  could  tell  you  all  about 
the  notorious  robberies  of  her  time,  and  she  took 
delight  in  discussing  with  the  "first-class"  opera 
tives  robberies  which  she  had  once  contemplated 
committing.  Yet  she  was  a  woman  of  remark 
ably  strong  character,  and  when  minded  to  be 
liberal,  of  a  generous  disposition.  It  is  not  im 
possible  that  if  Fate  had  given  her  a  child  to  care 
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for  and  rear,  the  time  might  have  come  when 
crime  would  have  proved  disgusting  to  her.  But 
Fate  did  not  see  fit  to  take  chances  with  her  in 
this  particular.  No  child  was  ever  seen  in  her 
arms,  and  the  little  people  who  knew  her  walked 
by  her  cautiously. 

One  day  Ruderick  Clowd  of  Eastern  fame  came 
to  town,  and  " Susan  the  Gun"  happened  to  be 
searching  for  a  new  admirer.  She  got  rid  of  her 
conquests  after  the  same  legal  fashion  by  which 
she  achieved  them.  One  of  her  numerous  news- 
gatherers  informed  her  of  Ruderick's  arrival. 
"That  wise  kid  from  York  is  in  town,"  her  hench 
man  told  her.  "He's  only  goin'  to  stay  a  few 
days." 

"Did  you  tell  him  to  call  ?" 

Susan  grew  exacting  as  her  fame  advanced,  and 
she  considered  one  of  her  invitations  a  royal  com 
mand  that  could  not  be  disregarded.  "I  told 
him,"  the  henchman  explained,  "but  he  said  he 
might  not  have  time."  Susan  was  piqued,  but 
her  curiosity  to  see  the  newcomer  overcame  her 
vexation.  "Tell  him  that  I'll  give  a  dinner." 

The  dinner  promised  and  given  was  the  first  of 
a  long  series.  The  preliminary  feast  was  not 
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elaborate.  Susan  invited  only  a  few  of  the  "tal 
ent,"  and  no  special  effort  was  made  to  entertain 
or  feed  them.  Ruderick  sat  at  her  right,  and  she 
looked  him  carefully  over. 

"So  you're  the  fly  young  Easterner  we  hear 
so  much  about,"  she  said  to  him  while  the  soup 
was  being  served.  "You've  come  on  pretty  rap 
idly  for  a  youngster."  Her  desire  to  say  some 
thing  nice  and  flattering  was  as  obvious  as  her 
form  of  speech  was  crude.  She  was  the  gracious 
hostess,  and  he  was  the  distinguished  guest. 

"I  guess  I  ain't  done  nothin'  to  be  so  stuck  on," 
Ruderick  responded,  plainly  embarrassed,  but  nev 
ertheless  pleased  at  being  so  singly  marked  for 
distinction. 

"But  ev'rybody's  talking  about  you,"  Susan 
pursued,  determined  to  see  how  Ruderick  would 
manage  under  a  running  fire  of  compliments. 
"You're  the  main  kid  we  hear  about  out  here 
these  days."  Ruderick  concluded  that  the  easiest 
way  to  manage  was  to  eat  his  soup,  and  Susan  had 
to  change  her  tactics. 

"Going  to  stay  here  long?"  she  asked  him  in  a 
moment.  Ruderick  did  not  know.  He  was  also 
uncertain  as  to  where  he  was  going  when  he 
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should  make  up  his  mind  to  leave.  In  fact,  he 
was  without  any  positive  information  about 
nearly  everything  that  Susan  brought  up  for  dis 
cussion.  The  dress  suit  and  the  luxurious  sur 
roundings,  together  with  Susan's  onslaught  of 
compliments  and  prying  questions,  made  him  un 
easy  and  bashful.  It  was  his  first  experience  at 
such  a  function,  and  when  the  meal  was  over  and 
the  wine  had  loosened  his  tongue  a  little,  he  drew 
Susan  aside  for  a  moment  and  superfluously  told 
her  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  "swell  feeds" 
like  hers.  "I  ain't  got  on  to  the  spiel  yet,"  he  ex 
plained.  "This  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in 
these  togs  in  my  life." 

Later,  when  more  wine  had  made  him  confi 
dential  and  garrulous,  he  buttonholed  one  of  the 
guests  and  said  "that  the  old  girl  must  think 
he  was  a  fool,  but  if  it  had  only  been  a  fifteen-cent 
dump  he'd  met  her  in,  he  could  'a'  made  an  im 
pression."  Susan  also  grew  communicative  as 
the  evening  drew  on,  and  had  Ruderick  not  been 
so  intent  on  unbosoming  himself  to  others,  he 
might  have  overheard  her  whispering  to  a  friend 
"that  she  was  goin'  to  like  that  kid,  and  she 
knew  it." 
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"Ain't  you  a  bit  old  for  him  ?"  the  friend  que 
ried.  "He's  only  a  kid,  you  know." 

"Yes,  an'  it's  kids  I  like,"  Susan  promptly 
confessed.  "It's  when  a  woman's  gettin'  to  be 
an  antiquity  herself  that  she  don't  want  other  an 
tiquities  throwin'  bouquets  at  her.  Gimme  a  kid 
I  can  train  an'  that  likes  me  an'  I  like,,  an' 
Susan  the  Gun  is  a  happy  woman.  If  I  can  fall 
in  love  with  this  kid  I'm  goin'  to  let  myself  go." 

"S'pose  he  won't  'ciprocate,  what  then?" 

Susan  looked  grave  and  seemed  to  be  seriously 
considering  the  consequences  of  such  a  disappoint 
ment,  but  the  customary  look  of  indifference, 
which  was  her  mask  when  troubled,  came  back  to 
her,  and  she  said:  "You  think  you  can  bother 
me,  but  you  can't.  I  tell  you,  if  I  set  myself  to 
get  that  kid  I'll  get  him,"  and  she  moved  majes 
tically  into  another  room. 

There  are  different  explanations  of  the  reason 
she  took  so  kindly  to  Ruderick  Clowd.  Barcas 
held  at  the  time  that  she  hoped  to  profit  at  Rud 
erick' s  expense,  and  recoup  her  fast  diminishing 
exchequer.  "She  just  wants  to  use  him,"  he  de 
clared  publicly,  "an'  when  she's  got  all  she  can 
she'll  give  him  the  grand  bounce."  But  Barcas 
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was  vexed  that  she  had  succeeded  in  getting  Rud 
erick  under  her  influence,  and  can  hardly  be  called 
an  impartial  judge.  Others  were  as  tenacious  in 
their  opinion  that  she  merely  admired  his  skill  and 
luck,  and  was  proud  to  have  him  in  her  follow 
ing.  Still  others  believed  and  believe  yet  that 
she  truly  loved  him,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
one  she  ever  really  gave  her  heart  to.  It  was  ad 
mitted  that  officially  she  had  given  her  hand  to  a 
number  of  other  admirers,  but  those  who  thought 
that  they  knew  her  best  claimed  that  these  attach 
ments  were  of  little  sentimental  consequence. 
Ruderick  himself  was  of  the  belief  that  Susan  gen 
uinely  liked  him.  She  was  at  least  ten  years 
ahead  of  him  in  age,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  was  altogether  the  kind  of  man  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  woman  older  than  himself — he  preferred 
young  women  for  one  thing — but  appeal  to  her  he 
did,  and  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact. 

The  courtship  was  a  long  one,  as  courtships  go 
in  the  Under  World.  Ruderick  could  not  help 
being  puffed  up  at  such  signal  flattery  and  favor 
itism,  and  Susan  could  not  give  up  hope  that  some 
day  he  would  succumb  to  her  suit.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  her  infatuation  for  him  secret. 
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They  dined  together  as  ostentatiously  as  money 
and  love  of  display  would  allow,  and  they  rode  in 
style  through  the  fashionable  streets  and  parks. 
Barcas  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  Ruderick  to  de 
sert  Susan  and  continue  with  the  "mob"  on  their 
Western  tour,  but  he  was  having  too  good  a  time. 
'Til  catch  up  with  you  later  on,"  he  explained,  but 
the  "later  on"  was  continually  being  postponed. 
He  assured  himself  that  he  was  not  in  love,  at  any 
rate  not  in  the  way  that  he  had  pictured  this  condi 
tion,  but  "Susan  was  too  good  a  thing  to  lose." 
"Besides  it's  the  first  real  fling  I've  had  in  an  age," 
he  told  Barcas  when  the  latter  had  remonstrated 
with  him  about  his  conduct.  "You'd  stick  too, 
if  it  happened  to  be  you  she  was  stuck  on." 
Barcas  denied  the  charge,  but  he  could  not 
dissuade  Ruderick  from  remaining  in  the  city. 
The  dinners,  drives,  sightseeing  and  love-making 
went  on  as  before.  His  "mob"  finally  became  dis 
gusted  and  left  him  to  his  fate,  "Friskie"  Dough 
erty  declaring  that  "a  kid  as  stuck  on  a  rag  as  Rud 
erick  was  wouldn't  be  any  good  anyhow  while 
the  rag  had  a  holt  on  him."  It  was  poor  Susan 
that  was  fascinated.  Time  after  time  Ruderick 
told  her,  "I  ain't  in  love  with  you,  but  I'm  havin' 
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a  good  time,"  and  equally  often  she  told  him  that 
"the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be."  Her 
graces,  together  with  her  fine  home  and  liberal 
manner  of  taking  care  of  her  conquests,  had  here 
tofore  won  her  the  husbands  she  had  desired. 
How  could  it  be  possible  that  a  mere  youngster 
could  withstand  her  suit  long?  "No,  my  boy," 
she  mused,  "you'll  give  in  some  day,  because 
I  am  Susan  the  Gun.  Susan  the  Gun  gets 
what  she  starts  out  for."  Success  in  the  Under 
World  makes  women  paint — and  conceited;  it 
makes  men  lazy  and  reckless.  So  long  as  Susan 
simply  daubed  her  face  and  thought  that  she  was 
a  born  man-killer  there  was  not  much  in  her 
life  to  arouse  sympathy  or  cause  regret.  When 
her  conceit  collapsed,  and  she  got  down  on  her 
knees  to  Ruderick  and  cried  because  he  would 
not  say  that  he  loved  her,  there  was  some 
thing  about  her  that  even  to  his  hardened  con 
science  was  pathetic  and  pitiable.  The  scene 
came  upon  him  as  a  surprise.  They  were  alone 
in  her  sumptuously  furnished  salon,  and  she  had 
pressed  him  for  the  hundredth  time  to  say  that 
he  did  like  her  "and  would  never  like  anybody 

else." 
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"But  I've  only  begun  at  the  business,"  he  re 
plied.  "I'm  goin'  to  like  a  lot  o'  people  before  I 
settle  down.  That's  the  way  you  did,  ain't  it?" 

"Oh,  Ruderick,  you're  only  a  kid,  and  I'm  an 
old  woman,  but  I'll  give  you  all  I've  got  if  you'll 
stop  wantin'  to  like  a  lot  o'  people  an'  '11  settle 
down  now  with  me."  Then  it  was  that  she  sank 
down  before  him  like  a  humiliated  child  and 
begged  for  his  affection.  It  was  not  acting.  Rud 
erick  knew  that.  It  was  the  last  resort  of  a  woman 
fearful  of  defeat. 

One  night,  about  a  fortnight  after  this  set-to, 
there  was  another  scene.  Ruderick  had  been  un 
commonly  tractable  during  the  time  that  had  in 
tervened,  and  Susan  was  emboldened  to  press  him 
once  again  for  submission  to  her  wishes.  Again, 
however,  he  repulsed  her.  "Ther'  ain't  no  use 
lyin'  to  you,  Susan,"  he  said  to  her.  "I  ain't  what 
you  call  in  love,  and  that's  all  ther'  is  about  it.  If 
I  lied  to  you  just  to  make  you  feel  good  for  awhile 
you'd  feel  all  the  worse  when  you  found  the  lie 
out." 

"But  ain't  you  never  goin'  to  fall  in  love  an'  set 
tle  down,  Ruderick?"  she  pleaded  in  return. 
"Think  how  lonesome  you'll  get  after  awhile. 
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That's  what's  the  matter  with  me  now.  I'm  lone 
some — dead  lonesome." 

"But  I  ain't,  and  that's  the  difference.  I'm  all 
to  the  good  yet  by  my  lonely." 

"But  don't  you  ever  expect  to  look  out  for 
somebody  to  take  care  o'  you?"  Susan  continued. 
"You  can't  manage  by  your  lonely  forever;  that 
ain't  what  men  do." 

"But  it  ain't  forever  yet.  Besides  I  want  to  size 
a  lot  o'  women  up  before  I  splice.  Perhaps  I'll 
want  a  young  one." 

It  was  the  cruellest  thing  he  had  said  to  her; 
the  words  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips  than  he 
regretted  having  parted  with  them.  Susan  looked 
at  him.  There  was  wounded  pride  in  the  glance, 
but  there  was  also  a  tenderness  in  her  eyes  such 
as  probably  no  other  man  had  ever  seen  there. 
Putting  her  hands  on  Ruderick's  shoulders  and 
forcing  him  to  look  at  her,  she  said:  "There's 
young  women  that  you  may  like  an'  that'll  like 
you,  Ruderick,  an'  you  may  find  another  woman 
like  me  that'll  follow  after  you,  too.  But  let  me 
tell  you  this,"  and  she  riveted  her  eyes  upon 
him;  "you'll  never  get  another  woman  that'll 
know  better  how  to  take  care  of  you.  I've  been 
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through  the  mill ;  I  know  what  men  are.  Susan 
the  Gun  ain't  no  virgin,  and  she  don't  pre 
tend  to  be,  but,  Ruder ick,  Susan  the  Gun' 11  do 
more  for  you,  and  know  how  to  do  it  well,  than  a 
dozen  o'  your  pretty  young  things.  If  you  was 
older  you'd  see  the  thing  different.  You  don't 
splice  just  because  the  woman's  pretty.  You 
travel  with  that  kind  sometimes,  but  you  don't  tie 
up  for  keeps.  The  woman  what  you  ties  up  with 
is  a  woman  what  you  know  all  about  an'  can  bank 
on." 

"Yes,  but  see  how  many  men  you've  tied  up 
with!"  Ruderick  interrupted  her.  "They're  all 
out  in  the  woods  somewhere." 

"Because  I  sent  'em  there,  Ruderick,  and  you 
know  it.  What  if  I  have  been  tied  up  with  other 
men  ?  Don't  that  make  me  all  the  wiser  an'  more 
valuable  to  look  out  for  you  ?  You  men  are  silly 
sometimes.  Here  I  am  all  trained  to  be  a  rattlin' 
good  wife,  an'  just  because  I  am  trained  you 
throw  me  down.  You  wouldn't  throw  down  a 
man  that  way.  The  more  he  knew  an'  could  do, 
the  more  you'd  want  to  go  partners  with  him.  I 
ain't  pretty,  but  I've  learned  my  job  'bout 
takin'  care  o'  you  men  when  I'm  stuck  on  one  o' 
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you.  The  day'll  come  when  you'll  want  some 
body  just  like  me,  take  my  tip  on  that!  I  know. 
I  can  tell  you  what  it  is  to  be  lonesome.  Wait  till 
you've  been  shut  up  in  prison  half  a  dozen  times. 
See  how  you  feel  when  you've  struck  fifty,  an' 
ain't  got  any  home  to  go  to  after  your  last  term  in 
the  pen!  Then  you'll  think  o'  what  Susan  told 
you,  Ruderick." 

"But  I  ain't  fifty,  Susan,"  Ruderick  protested; 
"I  ain't  had  even  one  term  in  the  pen  yet.  Be 
sides,  I  wouldn't  want  any  woman  comin'  an 
lookin'  at  me  'f  I  was  shut  up.  That  ain't  what 
you  marry  a  woman  for." 

"That's  what  you  say  now.  I  tell  you  that  you 
marry  a  woman  for  what  she'll  do  for  you  whether 
it  rains  or  shines.  If  I  am  in  love  with  a  man  I'm 
goin'  to  see  him  when  he's  shut  up  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  That's  why  I'm  his  woman. 
Understand?" 

While  Ruderick  and  Susan  were  having  these 
private  and  personal  interviews  and  conflicts, 
Chicago — Susan's  Chicago — indulged  in  public 
comments  on  the  same  theme.  Susan  was  the 
accepted  Queen  of  the  local  Under  World;  all 
worlds,  Upper  as  well  as  Under,  watch  with 
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interest  the  doings  of  their  aristocracy.  Even 
the  cultured  and  respectably  rich  were  moved  to 
garrulous  speech  in  Susan's  case.  She  had  ever 
been  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  community,  and 
her  eccentric  manners  had  caused  much  amuse 
ment  to  the  city  in  general.  Now  she  had  a  new 
flame,  and  her  peculiarities  called  forth  fresh  com 
ments.  Strangers  in  the  town  asked  who  "that 
queer  woman  was  with  the  over-dressed  young 
man;"  her  sisters  in  respectability  and  shame 
took  note  of  her  new  gowns  and  bonnets.  To 
such  she  was  mainly  a  freak.  To  her  own  imme 
diate  Chicago,  however,  she  was  an  important  per 
sonage  and  power  in  the  local  arrangement  of 
things,  and  her  new  flame  and  her  frantic  efforts 
to  keep  it  alive  were  matters  of  vital  import.  Said 
"State  Street  Sam"  to  "Suburban  Dick"  one  night 
at  the  club:  "I'd  like  to  smash  that  kid  who's 
floatin'  around  with  Susan.  He  was  ridin'  in  her 
carriage  alone  the  other  day,  and  the  carriage 
splashed  mud  on  me.  I  ain't  goin'  to  let  no  East 
erner  like  that  make  me  a  door-mat.  D'you  think 
I'd  better  smash  him?" 

"D'you  think  you  can?"  "Suburban  Dick"  was 
noted  for  his  cautiousness.  He  never  fought 
anybody  as  big  as  he  was. 
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"I  don't  know  if  I  can  or  not.      I  can  try." 

"Wouldn't  do  it  'less  you're  sure  o'  pullin'  out 
winner.  He  might  rub  your  face  in  the  mud. 
Them  Easterners  ain't  always  the  babies  they 
look." 

"I'd  shoot  him  if  he  did  that." 

"Susan  might  shoot  you  right  after.  She's 
stuck  on  the  fellow." 

"D'you  really  think  she'd  go  that  far?" 

"Why,  man,  women  go  a  thousand  miles  some 
times  when  they're  mad.  You  an'  me  ain't  like 
their  kind.  You  an'  me  don't  like  that  kind  o' 
travellin'.  But  I  tell  you  what  you  can  do;  you 
can  shoot  him  an'  run  like  the  devil  when  you  see 
him  drop,  that  is  if  he  rubs  your  face  in  the  mud." 

"But  s'pose  I  lick  him  'thout  havin'  to  shoot?" 

"I'd  run  anyhow,  'cause  if  Susan  gets  wind  of 
it,  she'll  run  her  hat  pin  into  you.  I  tell  you  she's 
crazy  about  him." 

"What  I  can't  understand  is  why  she  picked  out 
an  Easterner.  She  ought  to  stick  by  her  own  peo 
ple.  She  use  to  like  me  a  little,  you  remember  ?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,  but  there  ain't  no  comparison 
in  the  two  likin's.  She  wanted  you  around  for 
awhile,  the  way  you  an'  I  want  a  glass  o'  beer 
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sometimes  when  we  don't  want  whiskey.  She 
wants  him  around  the  way  you  an'  I  want  whiskey 
when  we're  likely  to  go  crazy  'f  we  don't  get  it. 
Savvy  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  can't  see  how  women  get  taken  that 
way.  You  read  about  that  kind,  an1  you  see  their 
pictures  in  joints,  but  I  never  run  up  against  one 
of  'em  in  real  life." 

"  'Cause  you  ain't  one  o'  the  sort  that  they  get 
the  whiskey  feelin'  about — -that's  the  reason." 

"You  go  to  the  devil!  You  don't  know  what 
sort  I  am.  You  give  me  a  pain.  Why,  you  long- 
legged  blatter,  you  couldn't  even  get  a  goat  to 
have  the  whiskey  feelin'  about  you." 

"Shut  your  trap,  or  I'll  smash  you.  You  know 
I  can  do  it." 

Sam  subsided  according  to  command;  Dick 
treated  h.m  to  a  drink  by  way  of  reward. 

Ruderick  and  Susan  were  ignorant  of  the  jeal 
ousy  which  Ruder ick's  favored  position  in  Susan's 
mansion  had  occasioned.  Susan  was  oblivious 
of  everything  except  the  object  of  her  infat 
uation.  She  finally  proposed  that  they  both  take 
a  trip  together,  and  see  if  that  would  not  help 
Ruderick  to  get  better  acquainted  with  her.  "I 
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want  you  to  know  exactly  what  I'm  willin'  to  do 
for  you,"  she  told  him.  "You  think,  perhaps, 
I  only  understan'  how  to  be  nice  here  in  old  Chi 
with  all  my  comforts  about  me.  Come  with  me 
on  this  trip,  an'  I'll  show  you  that  I'm  willin'  to 
do  anythin'  you  say." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  to  do  things," 
Ruderick  demurred.  "1  know  you  like  me  all 
right  enough.  We  don't  need  to  take  any  trip  to 
prove  that." 

"But  I  want  to  take  it  anyhow.  I'm  tired  o' 
Chi.  I  want  to  get  away  an'  I  want  you  to  come 
along.  Please,  just  for  a  week  or  so." 

They  went  south,  then  west,  then  south  again. 
Susan  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something,  and 
Ruderick  followed  her  about,  becoming  more  and 
more  curious  each  week  of  their  travels  to  learn 
what  it  was  that  she  was  trying  to  find.  She 
would  tell  him  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  she 
wanted  to  keep  changing  stopping-places.  Her 
manner  toward  him  had  also  undergone  a  change. 
She  no  longer  bothered  him  with  declarations  of 
love.  She  talked  mainly  about  business  and 
"jobs"  that  she  knew  could  still  be  done.  Occa 
sionally  she  would  forget  herself  for  a  moment 
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and  look  at  him  in  that  beseeching  way  that  had 
long  since  become  a  bore  to  him,  but  she  invari 
ably  resumed  the  hardened  look  of  the  trained 
criminal  woman  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  he  would 
not  return  her  glance.  One  afternoon,  on  reach 
ing  New  Orleans,  she  told  him,  when  they  had 
reached  their  hotel,  that  she  meant  to  stop  there  a 
week  at  least.  "And  I'll  be  out  a  good  deal 
nights,"  she  explained,  "but  I'll  always  be  back 
here  in  the  hotel  during  the  daytime.  You  can 
amuse  yourself  alone  all  right,  can't  you?" 
"What  are  you  goin'  to  do,  gamble?" 
Susan  hesitated  in  her  reply.  Ruderick  won 
dered  whether  her  funds  had  run  low.  "If  it's 
money  you  want,"  he  told  her,  "I've  got  a  thou 
sand  left  that  you  can  have."  He  held  out  some 
hundred  dollar  bills.  Her  upper  lip  curled.  "You 
think  that  I'd  take  money  from  you,  do  you?" 
Once  again  she  gave  him  that  pitiful  look.  "No, 
/  don't  need  any  money.  I've  got  a  stockin'  full 
of  it."  That  night  and  the  next,  and  the  next  and 
so  on  for  ten  days,  she  left  him  after  dinner, 
begged  him  not  to  try  to  follow,  which  he  prom 
ised,  and  went  out  into  the  night.  The  morn 
ing  of  the  tenth  day  she  went  to  him  and  told 
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him  to  pack  up  his  things  quickly.  "I  want- 
to  get  out  o'  town  before  noon,"  she  said, 
and  made  haste  to  gather  her  own  traps  together. 
On  the  train  she  handed  him  a  package  and  a  local 
morning  newspaper.  The  paper  contained  the 
news  of  the  robbery  of  a  bank  in  a  small  com 
munity  near  New  Orleans,  and  the  package  held 
five  thousand  dollars  in  bills.  According  to  the 
newspaper,  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  robbery 
rested  on  two  men  and  a  woman,  but  no  one 
came  forward  to  describe  their  appearance,  and 
there  was  no  clue  which  seemed  to  lead  to  their 
discovery.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  cash  had 
been  taken,  and  the  bank  officials  had  offered  a 
reward  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  information 
which  would  convict  the  guilty  parties. 

A  week  later  Susan  and  Ruderick  were  back 
in  Susan's  quarters  in  Chicago.  They  were  alone, 
and  five  thousand  dollars  in  bills  lay  between  them 
on  a  table. 

"I  wouldn't  take  'em,  Susan,  if  it  was  to  save 
your  life,"  Ruderick  said.  "You've  made  a  big 
bull  if  you  thought  I  was  that  kind  of  guy." 

"But,  Ruderick,  I  did  it  to  show  you  that  I 
wasn't  played  out  yet,"  Susan  sighed.  "I  know 
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that  you  can  find  your  own  money,  but  I  wanted 
you  to  see  that  I  was  valuable  just  as  a  business 
partner.  I  handed  you  the  money  thinkin'  you 
might  want  it  for  a  little  while.  I  know  you  ain't 
the  kind  o'  man  to  live  off  my  kind,  but  I  simply 
had  to  give  you  the  package.  I  couldn't  have 
proved  things  to  you  if  I  hadn't.  I  could  show 
you  a  hundred  easy  jobs  like  that  if  you  would 
only  tie  up  with  me."  Another  of  the  usual  scenes 
followed,  and  there  were  tears,  explanations  and 
excuses. 

Two  weeks  later  there  was  a  tragedy.  Susan's 
carriage  again  splashed  mud  on  the  Under  World, 
and  the  Under  World  held  a  conference.  "State 
Street  Sam"  was  the  self-chosen  guiding  spirit. 
"I  ain't  got  nothin'  in  particular  against  Susan," 
he  reported  when  calling  the  meeting  to  order, 
"and  she  can  splash  as  much  mud  on  me  as  she 
likes.  But  I  ain't  goin'  to  stand  for  that  Eastern 
tenderfoot  lolly-gaggin'  down  the  main  stem  an' 
seein'  me  get  daubed  with  street  dirt.  Now  there's 
ten  of  us  that  has  had  to  suffer.  I  say  we  ought 
to  find  out  what's  goin'  to  be  done  about  the 
matter.  Has  any  o'  the  guys  present  got  some- 
thin'  with  sense  in  it  to  say?" 
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"I  move  that  we  boil  the  bloke  in  oil,"  sug 
gested  a  Westerner  from  the  Rockies.  "It'll  do 
him  good,  an'  it'll  teach  the  East  a  lesson." 

"I  moves  that  we  spank  him,"  a  wanderer  from 
the  South  proposed.  "That'll  pull  him  off  his 
perch  more'n  the  boilin'  will.  I  know,  'cause  I've 
been  spanked  myself." 

"I'm  for  just  tellin'  him  to  get  out  of  town,"  a 
local  grumbler  declared.  "Just  give  him  the  tip 
that  he's  got  to  mooch,  an'  if  he  don't,  smash  him. 
That's  the  way  Chicago  does  them  things,  an' 
I  b'lieve  in  stickin'  by  home  customs." 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  wisest  procedure 
was  to  follow  the  local  man's  suggestion  and  or 
der  Ruderick  to  leave  the  city.  He  would  then 
have  to  make  the  second  move  in  the  game  him 
self,  and  meanwhile  the  plotters  could  watch  and 
wait.  Had  Ruderick  been  their  only  obstacle  to 
contend  with,  the  game  would  probably  have  been 
decided  in  their  favor.  Chicago  has  always  been 
a  hard  place  for  one  man  to  fight  a  battle  with  the 
Powers  that  Prey.  But  the  Powers  that  Prey 
reckoned  without  Susan  the  Gun.  Ruderick 
laughingly  told  her  of  the  invitation  that  he  had 
received  to  leave  town.  "So  they  think  that  they 
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are  goin'  to  do  me  out  o'  you  that  way,  do 
they?"  she  sneered.  "If  they  say  a  word  to  you 
again  o'  that  kind,  smash  the  fellow  what  says 
it,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me."  Ruderick  as 
sured  her  that  he  knew  how  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  the  subject  was  not  referred  to  again 
between  them  for  several  days.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  "State  Street  Sam"  met  Ruderick  in 
the  street,  and  notified  him  once  again  that  the 
consequences  were  going  to  be  frightful  if  he  did 
not  "get  a  mooch  on"  within  a  very  short  time. 
Ruderick  did  exactly  what  Susan  had  advised  him 
to  do — he  "smashed"  Sam's  physiognomy  so  hard 
that  he  had  to  retire  from  public  view  for  several 
days.  After  his  convalescence  another  conference 
was  held,  and  it  was  definitely  decided  that  "the 
sassy  young  Easterner"  had  to  be  taken  down. 
He  was  overpowered  one  night  in  an  alley,  and 
ten  men  whacked  at  him  with  fists  and  clubs. 
When  he  reached  Susan's  home  he  was  minus  a 
left  eye,  and  there  were  bruises  all  over  his  body. 
"This  is  what  a  fellow  gets  when  you  fall  in 
love  with  him,"  he  snapped  at  Susan.  "The  next 
time  you  want  a  favorite  you  better  pick  out  a 
rubber  man  what  can  stand  the  punishment." 
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Susan  plotted  her  revenge  in  private.  "I'll  teach 
those  beggars  to  try  to  get  the  best  of  me,"  she 
resolved,  and  she  kept  her  word.  The  chastise 
ment  that  she  gave  them  is  still  remembered  in 
Chicago's  Under  World  circles.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  swear  that  she  herself  gave  it,  but 
there  are  certain  things  which  don't  have  to  be 
sworn  to  in  the  Under  World  to  be  believed.  All 
that  any  one  actually  saw  was  some  liquid  flying 
through  the  air  and  falling  on  the  faces  of  three 
men.  The  liquid  burned  so  that  a  doctor  soon 
discovered  that  the  liquid  was  vitriol,  and  that 
the  victims  would  be  disfigured  for  life.  Two  of 
them  lost  an  eye  apiece.  Ruderick  thinks  that 
he  heard  Susan  say,  a  few  days  later,  while  she 
was  tending  his  own  wounded  eye :  "Two  for  one 
is  fair  play  when  you're  dealin'  with  cowards," 
and  he  fancies  that  these  words  that  escaped  her 
had  reference  to  the  victims  of  the  vitriol.  Per 
haps  they  did.  The  Under  World  made  no  at 
tempt  to  lay  the  blame  at  her  door.  The  Under 
World  experienced  a  profound  increase  of  respect 
for  their  Queen  after  the  accident.  Said  a  burglar 
to  a  pickpocket  in  this  connection :  "She's  a  terror, 
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Jimmy,  but  you  an'  me  'ud  be  rich  in  a  month  'f 
she'd  take  a  fancy  to  us." 

"That's  what  we  would,  Mike,"  the  pickpocket 
acquiesced ;  "but  think  what  'ud  happen  when  the 
fancy  gave  out!" 

"The  stuff  that  burns,  you  mean?" 

"The  stuff  that  burns." 

"That  'ud  be  crucifyin' ;  but  she's  an  inspira 
tion,  ain't  she?" 

"When  there's  a  Ruderick  Clowd  around  to 
brace  her  up.  She  thinks  he's  peaches  an'  cream." 

"I  wonder  whether  she  will  now  he's  lost  one 
of  his  lanterns?" 

"They  say  she's  crazier'n  ever  about  him." 

"Women  is  peculiar." 

Three  months  had  come  and  gone,  and  Ruder 
ick  had  spent  them — wasted  them,  he  afterward 
thought — in  "Chi"  doing  nothing.  His  "mob" 
had  reaped  a  harvest  in  the  West,  and  had  gone 
back  East  again.  They  had  dropped  him  from 
their  roll-call,  and  he  was  now  a  free  lance.  The 
inactivity  and  Susan — he  had  to  confess  it  to  him 
self — had  made  him  restless.  His  savings  were 
practically  exhausted,  and  he  must  be  up  and  do- 
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ing  if  he  expected  to  hold  his  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  "first-class"  men.  But  how  was  he  to  get 
away?  Susan  had  vowed  to  follow  him  no 
matter  where  he  went,  even  though  she  had  to 
remain  at  a  distance.  He  wondered  why  he  had 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  get  into  her  clutches.  "This 
is  what  they  call  love !"  he  snarled.  "And  I  was 
sucker  enough  to  play  with  it !"  Thoughts  of  the 
"grand  stake"  took  hold  upon  him  again.  How 
was  the  goal  that  he  had  set  himself  ever  to  be 
reached  in  this  way?  He  must  gather  himself 
together.  Susan  could  no  longer  be  considered. 
If  he  was  to  succeed  he  had  to  think  of  himself. 
He  would  think  of  himself.  He  would  quit 
"love"  for  good. 

One  night  he  was  alone  in  Susan's  home.  She 
had  gone  out  for  the  evening,  and  he  sat  by  the 
open  fire  in  his  room.  There  was  still  an  hour 
before  she  was  due  to  return.  He  fell  to  thinking 
of  the  necessity  of  "bracing  up,"  as  he  called  it. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  "That  train  starts  for 
York  at  ten,"  he  mumbled,  "and  there's  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  pack  up  and  catch  it." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  began  mechanically 
to  gather  his  things  together.  "She'll  feel  cut 
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up,"  he  confessed  to  himself  while  he  packed  his 
valises,  "but  I'll  go  to  the  devil  if  I  stay  here  any 
longer.  It's  run  or  end  a  loser.  I'm  goin'  to 
run !"  He  grabbed  the  handbags,  crept  stealthily 
down  the  stairs  so  that  the  servants  should  not 
hear  him,  and  went  out  into  the  night.  An  hour 
afterward  he  was  being  whirled  away  from  Chi 
cago  as  fast  as  the  night  express  could  travel. 
"'Twasn't  a  swell  way  o'  lightin'  out,"  he  admit 
ted  as  he  made  himself  ready  for  the  night,  "but  a 
fellow  can't  be  swell  when  he's  up  against  it  the 
way  I  was." 

The  day  after  Ruderick's  retreat  Susan  also 
left  Chicago,  and  was  not  seen  there  again  for 
six  months.  Stories  were  circulated  that  men 
met  her  in  the  West  and  East,  sometimes  in 
cities  and  again  in  villages,  and  that  she  seemed 
to  be  looking  for  somebody.  But  all  that  is  really 
known  is  that  she  disappeared  from  Chicago  for  a 
time,  and  returned  to  it  a  very  much  changed 
woman.  She  closed  her  home  in  the  city  proper 
and  retired  to  a  quiet  cottage  in  the  suburbs, 
where  the  village  people  spoke  of  her  as  "that 
strange  woman  with  the  bleached  hair."  Years 
af^er  she  returned  to  her  former  life,  but  Chicago 
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had  accepted  another  Queen  in  her  absence,  and 
she  never  regained  her  position  as  leader.  It  is 
said  that  she  once  cursed  the  day  that  she  met 
Ruderick  Clowd,  but  she  spent  a  fortune  trying  to 
find  him  again.  Her  last  words  when  leaving 
Chicago  for  good  were :  "I'd  rather  have  been  his 
servant  than  the  swellest  rag  that  Michigan  Ave- 
nue'll  ever  see!" 


ISO 


CHAPTER  V. 

HIS  FIRST  FAILURE. 

WHETHER  silk  has  been  the  cause  of  more 
pleasure  than  trouble  in  the  world  is  a  question 
which  would  permit  of  a  great  deal  of  speculative 
discussion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
history  of  a  yard  of  silk  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  weaver's  loom  until  it  reaches  the  rag-bag. 
Consider  the  weaver.  See  how  he  toils  and  sweats 
to  make  the  threads  run  together  right.  They 
break  and  tangle  and  break  again,  and  the  mas 
ter  scolds,  but  the  silk  must  be  forthcoming.  At 
last  it  is  finished,  and  is  given  its  place  among  its 
companions  in  the  bolt.  It  has  lost  its  individ 
uality  for  the  time  being,  and  becomes  merely  a 
continuation  of  a  long  wide  ribbon  wound  around 
a  stick  of  wood.  The  duration  of  its  insignifi 
cance  depends  on  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
If  war  is  raging,  and  cannon  and  shot  are  the  re 
quired  luxuries,  or  if  money  is  tight  and  women 
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are  forced  to  remain  content  with  last  year's 
gowns,  the  bolt  becomes  a  drug  on  the  market, 
and  the  bondage  of  the  individual  yards  may  be 
a  prolonged  one.  Finally  the  order  comes  for 
their  division  and  separation,  and  the  bolt  is  re 
leased  from  its  seclusion  in  the  warehouse.  Men 
and  women  come  and  look  at  it,  some  rich,  others 
half  rich,  still  others  poor,  and  the  yards  be 
gin  to  receive  their  distinctive  positions  in  the 
Polity  of  Clothes.  Some  become  aristocrats,  are 
given  outdoor  eminence,  and  proudly  flaunt  their 
preferment  in  the  street.  Others  must  remain 
content  to  be  seen  only  occasionally.  They  all, 
however,  in  their  way,  experience  the  same  pro 
motions  and  setbacks  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir, 
and  the  aristocrats  in  time  find  themselves  doing 
service  in  obscurity,  while  the  plebs,  on  coming 
into  other  hands,  are  elevated  to  favored  places. 
The  Story  of  Silk  runs  very  much  like  the 
record  of  a  human  being — there  are  numerous 
tips  and  downs,  and  finally  the  record  stops.  Un 
like  the  people  whom  silk  serves,  however,  until 
it  is  gone  forever,  burned  or  worn  to  shreds,  it 
stands  as  a  commercial  commodity  in  the  eco 
nomic  arrangement  of  things,  whether  it  lie 
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rolled  up  in  a  bolt  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rag-man's  pile.  Men,  women  and  children  scram 
ble  for  possession  of  it,  and  the  thief  and  the 
harlot  rub  shoulders  with  the  gentry  and  their 
wives  throughout  the  struggle.  The  World,  Up 
per  as  well  as  Under,  will  have  silk,  and  the  Capi 
talist,  the  Legislator,  the  Weaver,  the  Warehouse 
Man,  the  Middle  Man  and  the  Police  see  to  it  that  \ 
the  will  of  the  people  is  enforced. 

"Gideon  Oliver  &  Co."  were  a  part  of  the  ma 
chinery  which  supplied  the  demand  for  silk  in 
Ruder ick  Clowd's  part  of  the  world.  It  was  an 
old  firm  which  had  grown  rich  in  the  business, 
and  the  original  name  had  been  retained  even  after 
the  senior  member's  death.  Reginald,  the  son, 
was  the  sole  owner  of  the  establishment,  but  he 
left  the  management  to  other  hands,  spending  his 
time  principally  in  travel  with  his  wife  and  son. 
He  had  married  about  two  years  after  his  re 
corded  interview  with  Lawyer  Barstow.  He  met 
his  wife  in  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone 
at  Lawyer  Barstow's  suggestion.  When  he  first 
knew  her  she  was  a  girl  of  twenty,  who  was  mak 
ing  the  conventional  grand  tour  of  Europe  in  com 
pany  with  her  parents.  The  family  was  well-to- 
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do,  as  young  Oliver  took  pains  at  the  time  to  dis 
cover,  and  they  were  also  of  good  breeding.  This 
fact  was  particularly  precious  to  young  Oliver. 
"The  House  of  Oliver  cannot  afford  to  contract 
any  marriage  which  does  not  promise  full  return 
in  social  position  for  value  received,"  he  resolved 
when  rummaging  about  in  the  family  archives  of 
his  intended.  "I  have  money  enough,  but  a  little 
more  social  position  would  not  hurt."  The  par 
ents  of  the  girl  were  not  so  careful.  It  satisfied 
them  to  know  that  he  was  able  to  travel  luxuri 
ously,  that  he  had  inherited  his  father's  business, 
and  that  he  had  a  good  address.  These  qualifica 
tions  were  supreme  with  the  father  of  the  girl. 
The  mother  feebly  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  look  a  little  more  carefully  into  young  Oliver's 
moral  record  before  consenting  to  a  marriage. 
But  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  insist  on  the  ex 
amination  being  made  thorough.  The  father 
assured  her  that  he  had  already  looked  into  the 
matter.  He  took  the  trouble  to  have  a  perfunctory 
interview  with  young  Oliver  in  this  connection. 

"I  can't  deny  that  I  have  had  a  wild  oats  period," 
the  young  man  explained,  "and  I  would  not  want 
to  deceive  you  in  such  a  matter,  even  if  I  could. 
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The  point  is  that  since  I  have  learned  to  know 
your  daughter  I  have  become  disgusted  with  bach 
elor  pastimes,  and  I  want  to  settle  down  and  live 
a  quiet  life.  I  am  honestly  in  love,  and  I  believe 
that  your  daughter  respects  and  loves  me  in  re 
turn." 

"Of  course,  you  have  no  compromising  liaisons, 
Mr.  Oliver?"  the  father  asked,  his  manner  show 
ing  that  "of  course"  he  knew  that  there  were  none, 
but  that,  as  a  father,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  put 
the  question.  He  had  heard  that  compromising 
liaisons  were  more  common  in  Europe  than  at 
home  in  America,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
good  form  to  show  how  thoroughly  he  was  ac 
quainted  with  what  happens  on  "grand  tours." 
"Of  course"  young  Oliver  had  no  compromising 
contracts  of  a  sentimental  character,  and  "of 
course"  he  should  never  have  ventured  to  press 
his  suit  for  the  young  girl's  sweet  hand  and  heart 
had  he  known  "in  his  own  mind"  that  he  was  not 
a  free  man.  He  got  this  statement  off  with  such 
finesse  and  apparent  open-mindedness  that  fur 
ther  quizzing  was  deemed  superfluous  by  the 
father.  Had  he  (the  father)  not  gone  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  in  that  first  query?  Had  he  not 
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shown  that  he  was  a  man  who  knew  young  men 
on  the  grand  tour,  that  he  could  not  be  bam 
boozled  or  fooled?  "Goodness  gracious,  Adel- 
heid !"  he  said  to  his  wife  later,  when  she  asked 
him  if  he  was  sure  that  he  had  sounded  the  young 
man's  character  to  the  bottom.  "When  I  attempt 
anything  like  this,  you  know  that  I  always  go  to 
the  bottom  right  away.  I  never  mince  matters. 
I  asked  Reginald  as  man  to  man  if  his  record  was 
clean,  and  he  assured  me  in  words,  and  his  man 
ner  was  collateral  evidence,  that  he  could  enter 
into  the  marriage  state  with  our  dear  Brunhilde 
with  a  free  conscience.  No  father  can  demand 
more  than  that  from  any  young  man.  You  can 
not  put  a  detective  agency  on  the  young  man's 
track.  I  consider  myself  quite  as  good  as  a  de 
tective  agency  in  such  investigations." 

"Well,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  John,  the  blame 
will  be  on  your  shoulders,"  his  wife  responded,  re 
luctant  to  wash  her  hands  of  the  affair  with  so 
little  effective  opposition,  and  yet  glad  to  feel  that 
"John"  after  all  would  have  to  be  the  responsible 
party  to  the  transaction  as  far  as  the  parents  were 
involved. 

"Adelheid,  nothing  will  go  wrong,"  the  old 
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gentleman  retorted,  "and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter."  The  young  people  were  married,  and 
a  year  later  a  son  was  born  to  them;  they  called 
him  Gideon  Oliver  after  his  parental  grand 
father.  It  pleased  the  young  father  to  keep  his 
offspring  on  the  grand  tour,  and  it  was  not  until 
several  years  later  that  the  couple  returned  to  their 
native  country.  Oliver  received  regular  reports 
from  his  hirelings  at  home,  and  tried  after  a  fash 
ion  to  keep  track  of  their  conduct  of  his  affairs, 
but  he  seldom  knew  or  cared  to  know,  so  long  as 
his  receipts  met  his  expenditures,  how  much  silk 
he  had,  where  it  went,  or  what  it  cost  and  brought. 
What  he  wanted  was  money  to  spend  and  plenty 
of  it;  whether  there  were  ten  or  a  hundred  bolts 
of  silk  in  his  warehouse  did  not  cause  him  a 
wink  of  the  eye.  He  paid  others  to  attend  to  such 
details,  and  he  relied  on  the  police  to  assist  them 
in  protecting  his  interests.  Indeed,  he  looked  to 
everybody  but  himself  for  everything  that  he 
wanted,  and  for  a  while  an  indulgent  world  grati 
fied  his  whims. 

Ruderick  Clowd  et  al  and  the  "Izod  Mob,"  so 
called  because  it  was  dominated  by  the  Izod  broth 
ers,  were  two  companies  of  men  who  looked  to 
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themselves  exclusively  for  advancement  in  what 
they  considered  worldly  success.  Each  organiza 
tion  was  as  delicately  put  together  as  is  a  clock; 
every  member  knew  exactly  what  he  was  ex 
pected  to  do,  and  when  and  how.  They  both 
loved  silk  as  steadfastly  as  honest  men  love  good 
women;  they  knew  where  it  came  from,  what 
it  cost,  and  how  much  it  would  bring  in  the  mar 
ket  when  offered  for  sale  by  them.  They  had 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  appreciated  to  a 
nicety  the  attraction  which  silk  has  for  the  whole 
human  race.  It  made  no  difference  to  them  to 
whom  the  silk  belonged  or  whither  it  was  bound 
— they  knew  what  they  could  do  with  it  if  they 
could  only  get  it  into  their  possession. 

The  Izod  Mob  was  the  older  of  the  two  organ 
izations.  They  had  been  specializing  in  silk  for 
several  years  before  Ruderick  and  his  crew  became 
competitors.  They  thought  that  their  priority 
of  corporate  existence  gave  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  business.  It  had  taken  them  years  to  uncover 
the  "bargains"  in  the  trade,  and  they  were  very 
chary  of  taking  new  members  into  their  company. 
They  wanted  the  specialty  for  themselves  only, 
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and   they    did   not   hesitate    to    make   the   fact 
known. 

Ruderick,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  he 
had  studied  the  situation  sufficiently  to  justify  the 
foundation  of  a  rival  enterprise.  The  pocket- 
picking  business  did  not  appeal  to  him  after  his 
return  from  Chicago;  besides  the  mob  that  he 
had  formerly  travelled  with  was  broken  up.  He 
felt  that  he  ought  to  try  for  something  higher  in 
the  profession  than  a  mere  purse,  and  the  silk 
business  took  hold  of  his  imagination.  It  was 
not  such  a  high-class  activity  as  bank-robbing,  but 
he  did  not  feel  equal  to  tackling  that  kind  of  work 
yet.  That  he  was  eventually  to  become  a  skilful 
bank  plunderer,  however,  was  a  tenet  of  his  re 
ligion  that  no  one  could  have  talked  him  out  of. 
Meanwhile  he  thought  it  wise  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  greater  enterprises  by  experiments  in  less 
ambitious  lines,  and  other  men  of  his  class  were 
persuaded  to  join  him  in  a  silk  partnership.  They 
were  all  younger  operatives  than  those  in  the  Izod 
combination,  and  their  reputation  was  as  yet 
established  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  but  they  de 
sired  to  show  the  Izods  and  their  world  in  general 
that  they  were  capable  of  big  undertakings.  It 
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was  not  long  before  the  Izods  discovered  that  they 
were  not  alone  in  their  chosen  field,  and  they  did 
not  have  to  read  the  police  reports  in  the  news 
papers  to  learn  of  the  fact.  Like  women  who 
keep  track  of  department-store  sales  which  they 
mean  to  attend  when  they  can  get  the  time,  so 
the  Izods  kept  watch  of  chances  in  silk  throughout 
the  city.  They  frequently  found  that  these  chances 
had  disappeared — some  one  else  had  taken  ad 
vantage  of  them.  As  a  rule,  news  of  fresh  com 
binations  in  the  criminal  world  travels  rapidly. 
There  are  no  professional  publications  that  tell 
which  "mobs"  are  on  the  Road,  as  in  the  case 
of  strolling  players,  but  there  are  means  of 
communication  which  serve  equally  well.  For 
weeks,  however,  all  that  the  Izods  knew  was  that 
their  preserves  were  being  plundered;  by  whom 
they  could  not  tell,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  police, 
would  enlighten  them.  It  finally  came  to  the  ears 
of  Ruderick  and  his  pals  that  the  frosty  eyes  of 
the  Izod  gang  were  looking  greedily  upon  the  silk 
in  the  establishment  of  "Gideon  Oliver  &  Co." 
It  was  known  to  be  beautiful  silk,  and  it  was  sure 
of  a  quick  marketing. 

"Let's  get  it  first,"  said  Ruderick.      He  knew 
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no  more  about  Reginald  Oliver's  relationship  to 
him  than  did  Reginald  know  about  him  or  his 
business. 

"But  the  Izods  've  been  pipin'  the  place  off  for 
a  week,"  one  of  Ruderick's  companions  com 
plained.  "Two  gangs  can't  do  the  job." 

"I  said  let's  do  it  first"  reiterated  Ruderick. 
"What  we  do  first  another  gang  won't  find  left  to 
do— see?" 

"But  s'pose  the  other  mob  gets  next  to  us?" 

"It'll  depend  on  how  next  they  get  an'  how  far. 
we've  got  when  the  next  comes — understand  ?" 

"But  they'll  ditch  us  'f  we  don't  divvy." 

"They  won't  ditch  us  'f  we  get  away  before 
they  get  next,  an'  we'll  divvy  if  we  have  to,  an' 
we  won't  if  we  don't."  So  the  Clowd  "mob" 
moved  on  the  Oliver  stronghold  of  silk,  and  the 
Izods  moved  also. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  when  two  criminal 
combinations  attack  separately  the  same  plun 
der.  They  have  to  work  independently  of  each 
other,  and  they  all  become  nervous,  anxious  and 
greedy.  The  so-called  aesthetics  of  professional 
crime  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Until  the  "job" 
is  done  and  the  plunder  secure,  the  average  thief 
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suffers  miserably  throughout  the  undertaking. 
The  joy  comes  when  the  escape  has  been  made 
and  the  winnings  can  be  spent.  This  is  the  most 
ecstatic  moment  in  the  life. 

For  days  the  two  sets  of  men  merely  manoeu 
vred  for  position.  The  Izods  were  handicapped 
in  not  knowing  the  scheme  of  their  rivals,  but 
beyond  Ruderick' s  knowledge  of  the  Izods' 
general  intentions,  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
progress  they  were  making  as  were  they  of  his 
advancement.  Each  "mob"  determined  on  a  dif 
ferent  line  of  attack.  The  Izods  voted  for  a  clan 
destine  entrance  into  the  silk  room,  and  Ruderick 
plotted  for  a  permitted  one.  He  pinned  his  faith 
to  the  corruptibility  of  watchmen  and  policemen, 
while  the  Izods  put  theirs  in  their  skill  and  nerve. 
Ruderick's  confederates  were  also  inclined  at  first 
to  rely  on  their  skill  rather  than  take  the  official 
world  into  their  confidence,  but  Ruderick  brought 
them  around  to  his  point  of  view.  "It's  all  right 
dodgin'  the  coppers,"  he  told  them,  "when  you're 
sure  that  you  can,  'cause  you  don't  have  to  give 
'em  any  percentage.  But  when  you  ain't  sure 
that  you  can  give  'em  the  slip  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  get  'em  on  your  side.  That's  as  big  a  fact 
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as  it  is  that  we'll  get  five  years  'f  we're  collared. 
I  ain't  stuck  on  coppers,  but  when  I  can  use  'em  I 
do  it.  Coppers  was  invented  for  two  classes  o' 
people — the  class  what's  got  somethin'  to  steal  an' 
the  class  what  does  the  stealin'.  The  class  that 
wins  out  is  the  class  what  makes  life  most  at 
tractive  for  the  coppers — see?" 

The  other  robbers  thought  that  they  saw,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  proceed  to  business  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Ruderick.  Two  nights  before  the 
time  set  by  the  Izods  for  carrying  out  their  plan 
the  policeman  on  the  beat,  in  which  the  silk  was 
located,  conveniently  fell  asleep,  and  the  watch 
man  of  the  establishment  let  Ruderick  and  his 
companions  into  the  building.  Ninety  fascinat 
ing  bolts  of  silk  were  loaded  into  a  wagon,  the 
watchman  locked  the  doors  and  decamped  with 
the  thieves;  a  few  minutes  later  the  policeman 
woke  up,  but  the  wagon  and  the  silk  had  moved 
away.  The  newspapers  of  the  following  morn 
ing  informed  the  Izods  that  another  of  their  con 
templated  silk  "bargains"  had  been  gobbled  up. 

There  should  have  been  ninety-two  bolts  of  silk  ; 
at  least  so  thought  a  member  of  Ruderick' s  mob, 
named  "Slim  the  Tiger."  He  claimed  that  he 
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had  carefully  counted  the  bolts  at  their  disposal, 
and  that  another  member  of  the  mob,  called 
"Jack"  Corbin,  had  not  done  his  share  of  the  work 
and  had  left  the  two  missing  bolts  in  the  building. 
It  was  a  serious  charge  to  make  against  a  fel 
low  craftsman;  "Slim"  aggravated  it  by  insinu 
ating  that  "Jack"  had  got  scared.  "He  probably 
heard  a  rat  or  a  cat,"  he  said,  "and  thought  the 
whole  police  force  was  coming.  I'm  not  on  to  that 
kind  of  a  sneak."  Ruderick  tried  to  pacify 
"Slim,"  and  also  urged  "Jack"  to  explain  how  he 
had  come  to  leave  the  two  bolts;  but  "Slim"  would 
listen  to  no  remonstrances  or  explanations,  and 
"Jack"  would  offer  no  other  statement  than  that 
he  had  done  his  full  share  of  the  carrying,  and 
that  if  two  bolts  had  been  left  behind  it  was  merely 
a  case  of  oversight.  The  quarrel  continued  even 
after  the  silk  had  been  disposed  of  and  the  money 
had  been  divided.  There  was  bad  blood  between 
the  two  men,  and  both  took  advantage  of  the  silk 
episode  to  make  things  worse.  They  talked  about 
each  other  in  public  places,  let  it  be  openly  known 
that  they  had  a  bone  to  pick,  and  that  some  day  it 
was  going  to  be  picked  clean. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  when  two   such  men 
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fall  out.  They  were  determined  fighters,  and 
neither  cared  a  snap  of  his  finger  for  life  when  it 
came  to  settling  a  difference.  The  trouble  be 
tween  them  began  years  before  when  they  were 
both  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  peni 
tentiary.  They  had  had  to  cell  together  for  sev 
eral  months,  and  one  day  their  fiery  tempers  ran 
away  with  them  and  they  got  to  fighting.  "Slim" 
came  out  of  the  fisticuff  more  or  less  victor,  and 
"Jack"  had  never  been  able  to  forget  his  discom 
fiture.  He  had  secretly  vowed  at  the  time  to  get 
even  with  "Slim"  when  they  were  "outside" 
again,  and  he  now  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
made  such  a  resolution,  that  the  silk  incident 
climaxed  things,  and  that  a  settlement  was  going 
to  be  insisted  upon.  It  has  never  been  decided 
among  the  non-combatants  whether  "Jack"  left 
the  missing  bolts  of  silk  out  of  fright,  or 
whether  he  merely  overlooked  them.  At  the  time 
of  the  fight  the  local  Under  World  became 
divided  into  two  sets,  men  taking  "Jack's"  or 
"Slim's"  side  as  they  personally  preferred  one  to 
the  other.  The  question  of  "Jack's"  alleged  cow 
ardice  in  the  silk  matter  was  overlooked  for  the 
moment.  The  duel  took  place  in  a  resort  on  the 
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East  Side.  It  was  known  that  both  men  carried 
"guns"  which  they  intended  to  use  on  each  other 
at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  but  they  had 
passed  each  other  in  the  street  so  often,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  neither  would  draw  in 
public.  It  is  possible  that  neither  planned  to  fight 
when  any  one  could  see  them,  but  whatever  their 
plans  may  have  been,  they  both  did  draw  their 
"guns"  in  public,  and  neither  one  lived  to  know 
what  damage  he  had  done.  They  met  in  the  re 
sort  by  accident.  Ruderick  was  there  ahead  of 
them,  and  "Slim"  was  the  first  to  come  in  after 
him.  They  fell  to  talking  about  the  quarrel,  and 
Ruderick  urged  "Slim"  once  again  to  patch  things 
up  and  be  friendly. 

"There'll  only  be  a  row  if  you  two  fellows  get 
to  scrapping"  he  explained,  "an'  there  may  be  a 
show-down  all  around  if  the  thing  gets  into  court. 
Then  we'll  all  get  ditched." 

The  story  told  to-day  is  that  "Slim"  declared 
he  was  willing  to  quit  the  row  if  "Jack"  would 
tell  the  truth  about  the  silk  business.  "All  I  want 
him  to  do,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "is  to  'fess 
up  and  admit  that  he  thought  he  was  a  masked 
burglar,  and  did  the  baby  act.  If  he'll  do  that  I'm 
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satisfied."  But  that  was  exactly  what  "Jack" 
would  not  do,  and  a  few  minutes  after  "Slim" 
had  delivered  himself  of  his  ultimatum,  "Jack" 
walked  into  the  resort.  Both  men  had  been 
drinking.  Each  took  another  drink  at  oppo 
site  ends  of  the  bar,  and  then  proceeded  to 
business  as  if  they  had  been  rehearsing  the 
affair  for  weeks  beforehand.  "Look  out,  Rud- 
erick,"  "Jack"  called  from  his  end  of  the  bar,  and 
then  calmly  drew  his  revolver  and  opened  fire  on 
"Slim,"  who  had  been  equally  spry.  Bullets  flew 
backward  and  forward,  and  both  men  fell  cursing 
each  other,  but  continuing  to  fire  as  long  as  life 
lasted.  In  a  few  minutes  both  were  dead.  The  last 
words  that  came  from  "Slim"  were:  "I'll  teach 
you  not  to  try  to  cheat  me  out  o'  any  more  silk," 
and  "Jack's"  ante-mortem  statement  was  a  regret 
that  his  ammunition  had  given  out.  The  Under 
World  commented  on  the  combat  for  a  few  days 
— it  has  become  as  historic  among  outcasts 
as  is  the  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  in  the 
Upper  World — remembered  the  good  points  of 
both  men,  regretted  the  incident,  and  then  re 
turned  to  its  chase  after  silk  and  other  plunder. 
Death  does  not  mean  much  to  men  whose  business 
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involves  constant  dodging  of  the  law.  They  don't 
want  to  die  if  they  can  help  it,  but  they  are  well 
aware  that  their  turn  is  likely  to  come  when  they 
least  expect  it.  "Slim"  and  "Jack"  enjoyed  life  as 
they  understood  it  to  the  full  extent  of  their  being, 
but  they  died  without  a  whimper,  and  both  be 
lieved  that  their  last  act  on  earth  was  a  satisfactory 
one.  Such  are  "professionals"  ! 

Feasting  and  high  living  followed  the  sale  of 
the  Oliver  silk.  There  was  a  makeshift  attempt 
at  mourning  for  a  few  days  after  the  fight  among 
the  two  dead  men's  immediate  "mob"  acquain 
tances,  but  mourning  with  a  "mob"  which  has  its 
pockets  filled  with  money  is  after  all  but  little 
more  than  a  series  of  maudlin  intoxications. 
Ruderick  had  a  bank  account  of  five  thou 
sand  dollars,  and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  spend 
ing  a  hundred  dollars  of  it  every  day.  The  money 
had  been  saved  as  a  nucleus  toward  the  fortune 
that  he  hoped  some  day  to  quit  the  "graft"  with, 
but  the  duel,  together  with  the  uncertainty  of  his 
freedom,  tempted  him  to  get  the  benefit  of  it 
while  he  could ;  and  as  methodically  as  the  business 
man  goes  to  his  office  in  the  morning,  so  he  went 
to  his  bank,  and  drew  out  his  allowance  for  the 
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day.  A  sense  of  pride  and  love  of  show  were 
also  answerable  for  this  lavish  expenditure.  He 
wanted  the  Izods  to  see  him  in  his  fine  clothes, 
and  he  took  care  to  spend  much  of  his  time  and 
money  in  places  where  they  congregated.  It  was 
a  childish  procedure,  but  he  was  proud  of  having 
been  first  in  getting  the  Oliver  silk,  and  what  is 
pride  for  if  one  cannot  show  in  public  that  of 
which  he  is  conceited? 

"I  want  'em  to  see  what  they  didn't  get,"  he  ex 
plained  to  one  of  his  cronies  who  had  remon 
strated  with  him  about  flaunting  his  victory  too 
close  to  the  Izods'  faces.  "I  want  'em  to  come 
around  an'  ask  us  to  join  their  mob,  an'  I  want 
the  pleasure  o'  tellin'  'em  to  go  to  the  devil.  We 
beat  'em  fair  an'  square,  an'  they're  sore  an'  I 
know  it.  They  thought  they  was  runnin'  the 
silk  business  in  this  here  town,  an'  we  fooled 
'em." 

"But  they  may  split  on  us  if  we  make  'em  too 
hostile,"  the  wary  one  suggested.  "Better  leave 
'em  alone." 

"Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  was  Ruderick's 
laconic  reply,  and  he  continued  his  visits  to  the 
bank. 
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Meanwhile  the  head  of  the  House  of  Oliver  had 
returned  unexpectedly  from  his  travels  abroad, 
and  learned  of  the  loss  of  his  ninety  bolts  of  silk. 
He  wanted  them  back,  and  he  demanded  that  the 
thieves  be  run  to  earth.  He  told  the  police 
what  he  wanted  and  demanded,  and  then  left  for 
foreign  parts  again.  He  had  great  faith  in  the 
police,  and  he  was  possessed  of  the  notion  that 
what  he  wanted  and  demanded  was  bound  to  be 
forthcoming.  Had  he  known  who  was  the  ring 
leader  of  the  band  of  thieves,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  say  nothing  about  the  rob 
bery,  but  he  did  not  know,  and  he  took  no  pains  to 
find  out.  The  police  did.  They  called  in  their 
stool-pigeons  for  a  conference.  One  of  the  in 
formers  was  a  member  of  the  Izod  "mob."  He 
was  asked  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  robbery. 
"Don't  know  nothing"  he  declared,  "but  p'raps  I 
can  find  out." 

"Tell  the  Izods  I  want  them  to  tell  what  they 
know,"  the  truculent  chief  said  to  the  man,  "an* 
tell  'em  I  want  to  know  right  quick,  too.  Either 
they  took  the  silk  or  they  know  who  did,  an'  I 
want  to  hear  from  'em  inside  o'  thirty-six  hours — 
understand?"  The  stool-pigeon  replied  that  he 
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did,  and  hastened  away  to  find  the  Izods.  He  lo 
cated  them  in  one  of  their  favorite  resorts.  "The 
chief  is  hostile  'bout  that  Oliver  silk  job,"  the  man 
informed  them,  "an'  he  says  we  got  to  find  the 
guys  that  did  it  or  take  the  consequences.  He 
sent  me  to  tell  you." 

A  command  from  the  chief  was  a  serious  mat 
ter  in  those  days — it  is  yet  when  there  is  a  strong 
man  at  the  head  of  the  force — and  the  Izods  were 
immediately  moved  to  help  in  the  search  for  the 
stolen  property.  It  had  vexed  them  not  a  little 
that  they  had  been  "done  out"  of  doing  the  job 
themselves,  and  they  were  not  averse  to  working 
off  some  of  this  vexation  in  splitting  on  the  "mob" 
that  had  beaten  them.  This  is  not  what  is  called 
loyalty  in  the  Under  World,  but  the  Izods  had 
come  to  believe  that  they  were  above  obeying  Un 
der  World  laws  and  customs.  They  thought 
that  the  silk  business  of  the  city,  so  far  as 
it  pertained  to  thieves,  was  one  of  their  mo 
nopolies  ;  if  other  mobs  were  venturesome  enough 
to  try  to  break  their  monopoly  they  would 
have  to  take  the  consequences.  Success  makes 
men  just  as  overbearing  and  grasping  in  things 
criminal  as  it  often  does  in  things  respec- 
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table,  and  the  Izods  were  a  good  example  of  its 
pernicious  influence.  They  knew  that  whoever 
it  was  that  had  taken  the  silk,  the  watchman  of  the 
building  had  helped  them,  so  they  began  a  search 
for  the  latter.  Unfortunately  for  Ruderick  this 
man  had  remained  in  the  city,  and  the  Izods  knew 
him  by  sight.  Like  Ruderick,  he  had  elected  to 
make  a  display  of  his  wealth  and  clothes,  and  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  telling  fancy  tales  about 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  inheritance  of  great 
riches.  The  Izods  were  looking  for  just  such  a 
fool,  and  before  long,  thanks  to  other  stool-pig 
eons  who  were  drawn  into  the  pursuit,  they 
located  the  watchman.  He  did  what  the  usual  so- 
called  Upper  World  representative  does  when  he 
is  caught  mixed  up  in  criminal  transactions  with 
"professionals" — he  squealed,  and  declared  his 
willingness  to  turn  State's  evidence.  The  Izods 
were  delighted.  They  had  long  known  that  Rud 
erick  was  a  dangerous  rival,  and  they  were  anx 
ious  to  have  him  out  of  the  way.  He  was  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on.  It  took  all  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  spend  his  hundred  dollars  a  day. 
He  had  imagined  that  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  performance,  but  he  found  that  he  was  mis- 
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taken,  and  he  kept  racking  his  brain  for  new  pas 
times  and  pleasures. 

The  chief,  of  course,  was  pleased.  The  cap 
ture  of  the  watchman  proved  him  to  be  a  very  as 
tute  detective,  and  he  anticipated  the  glowing 
accounts  of  his  cleverness  that  would  appear  in 
the  newspapers  when  the  case  came  to  trial.  He 
had  been  somewhat  under  a  cloud  on  account  of 
certain  robberies  that  had  remained  unpunished 
— the  Izods  had  committed  several  of  them,  but 
had  of  course  failed  to  be  of  use  as  stool-pigeons 
and  had  declared  that  outside  thieves  were  prob 
ably  the  guilty  parties — and  he  now  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  show  what  he  could  do  when  the 
public  gave  him  sufficient  time.  "This'll  make 
me  solid  for  a  year,"  he  mused,  rubbing  his  hands 
affectionately.  "And  the  reformers  thought  they 
were  going  to  get  rid  of  me — ha!  ha!  I'll  fool 
'em  again.  I'm  stronger'n  they  know."  He 
summoned  the  Izods  to  another  conference,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  meth 
ods  to  follow  in  prosecuting  Ruderick's  mob.  As 
chief  he  had,  of  course,  his  own  notions  about 
these  methods — all  chiefs  have — but  the  Izods  had 
been  so  useful  in  the  preliminary  work  that  he 
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deemed  it  advisable  at  least  to  listen  to  any  sug 
gestions  they  might  have  to  make.  He  wanted 
the  honor  of  being  able  to  go  to  the  dis 
trict  attorney  with  his  case  well  in  hand.  This 
would  be  another  feather  in  his  cap,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  getting  all  the  decorations  possible. 
The  Izods,  however,  had  little  of  value  to  suggest. 
The  watchman  was  the  trump  card  of  the  prose 
cution,  and  unless  Ruderick  et  al  could  prove  an 
alibi,  the  trump  card  was  bound  to  win  the  trick. 
It  needed  no  very  astute  person  to  see  this. 
The  chief  had  been  able  to  think  thus  far  unaided, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  have  his  cogitations  sup 
ported  by  the  expert  opinion  of  his  invaluable 
stool-pigeons.  Meanwhile  a  friend  of  Ruder- 
ick's,  and  an  underling  of  the  chiefs,  had  warned 
Ruderick  that  danger  was  ahead,  indeed  that  the 
watchman  had  been  found;  but  Ruderick' s  brain 
was  numb  with  dissipation,  and  it  refused  to  grasp 
the  situation.  "They  can't  prove  anythin',"  he 
boasted.  "We'll  all  swear  against  the  watchman, 
an'  what  can  they  do?" 

"They'll  give  you  a  tenner  if  you  don't  blow — 
that's  what  they'll  do,"  the  detective  cautioned. 
Ruderick  had  helped  him  on  occasions  when  his 
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salary  had  failed  to  cover  his  extravagant  ex 
penses,  and  besides  he  was  a  Ward 

"boy." 

"Give  me  nothin',"  Ruderick  persisted.  "I  tell 
you  the  mob's  goin'  to  stick  together.  When  that 
happens  you  can't  railroad  anybody." 

"Well,  I've  warned  you,  so  you  can't  blame  me 
if  you  get  the  bad  end  of  it.  Look  out,  is  all  I've 
got  to  say." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  Ruderick  Clowd, 
Mike.  He's  all  to  the  good  yet.  Take  his  tip  on 
that."  But  the  next  morning  Ruderick  failed  to 
make  his  customary  trip  to  the  bank  to  draw  his 
spending  money  for  the  day.  He  was  arrested 
within  an  hour  after  the  detective  had  told  him 
to  run;  the  other  members  of  the  "mob"  were 
brought  in  soon  after.  It  all  turned  out  the  way 
the  chief  and  the  Izods  had  prophesied — the  trump 
card  took  the  trick,  and  Ruderick  and  his  compan 
ions  in  the  silk  robbery,  excepting  the  watchman, 
who  was  turned  loose,  got  exactly  what  the  de 
tective  had  suggested — a  tenner.  The  Judge  was 
moved  to  make  some  unconventional  remarks 
when  he  sentenced  them,  and  explained  to  them 
what  a  dangerous  thing  silk  is  to  tamper  with. 
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He  spoke  to  the  entire  court  room  while  he  was  in 
dulging  in  these  moralizing  comments. 

"Silk,"  he  declared,  "is  one  of  the  luxuries 
which  we  permit  ourselves,  and  is  a  means  of  dec 
oration  which  has  become  very  popular,  but,  as 
we  see  in  the  proceedings  which  we  have  just 
finished,  it  is  a  source  of  great  temptation.  These 
men,  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  sentence  according 
to  the  law,  are  an  illustration  of  the  fact.  They 
will  think  a  great  deal  about  silk  before  they  are 
free  men  again.  They  will  doubtless  wonder  why 
silk  was  ever  invented,  and  they  will  probably 
curse  the  day  that  this  happened.  This  much  is 
true,  however,  that  as  long  as  a  part  of  society  is 
able  to  indulge  itself  in  luxuries  of  this  and  sun 
dry  other  kinds,  men  of  this  stamp  will  become 
envious  and  seek  similar  gratifications  of  the  love 
of  display.  Stealing  is  not  necessarily  a  habit — 
it  is  the  result  of  the  desire  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  which  the  pilferers  see 
about  them  but  cannot  partake  of  otherwise  than 
by  theft.  The  law,  however,  must  protect  legiti 
mate  luxuries  as  well  as  necessities,  and  I  am  de 
termined  to  make  an  example  of  the  present  cul 
prits.  They  had  banded  themselves  together  to 
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prey  on  the  luxuries  of  society.  It  was  not  hun 
ger  that  impelled  them.  It  was  the  same  love  of 
finery  that  makes  profitable  the  manufacture  of 
that  which  they  stole.  I  propose  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  think  over  carefully  what  they  have 
done,  and  I  trust  that  the  period  of  quiet  furnished 
them  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  con 
sciousness  of  their  poorly  thought  out  philosophy. 
They  will  be  considerably  older  when  they  are  re 
leased,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  considerably  wiser 
also.  I  have  decided  to  give  them  a  severe  pun 
ishment.  They  are  to  be  incarcerated  in  State 
prison  for  the  period  of  ten  years.  Sheriff,  you 
may  return  the  prisoners  to  the  jail."  Two  days 
later  Ruderick  Clowd  sat  in  his  cell  in  the  "stir," 
and  began  to  consider  things  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  convict.  As  the  Judge  had  foretold,  he 
also  thought  a  great  deal  about  silk,  and  it  might 
have  helped  his  thinking  had  he  known  what  had 
become  of  a  part  of  the  silk  which  he  took  from 
"Gideon  Oliver  &  Co."  It  was  a  strip  off  one 
of  the  very  bolts  which  Ruderick  himself  had  car 
ried  out  of  the  building  on  the  fateful  night  of  the 
robbery.  He  had  cut  it  off  as  a  present  for  a 
friend,  and  the  friend  had  had  it  made  into  a 
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dress.  "You're  a  dream,"  Ruderick  said  to  her 
when  she  appeared  before  him  in  the  new  gown, 
and  he  repeated  the  compliment  so  often  that  the 
impressionable  young  creature  thought  that  it  was 
true.  She  was  a  wayward  girl  from  his  own 
Ward,  and  like  him,  she  had  early  turned  her 
hand  to  "graft."  The  new  dress  made  her  ambi 
tious,  and  she  began  to  undertake  thefts  beyond 
her  skill  and  experience.  The  inevitable  "tum 
ble"  came  in  course  of  time,  and  before  long  she 
stood  before  the  same  Judge  who  had  sentenced 
Ruderick.  She  wore  at  the  time  the  dress  made 
out  of  the  beautiful  Oliver  silk.  She  was  to  be 
punished  for  shoplifting.  She  had  been  tempted 
by  another  piece  of  silk  which  had  attracted  her 
eye  in  a  store,  and  her  eager  fingers  had  reached 
for  it  at  the  wrong  moment. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  why  judgment 
should  not  be  passed  upon  you?"  the  venerable 
and  garrulous  administrator  of  justice  asked  her 
before  pronouncing  sentence.  "Can  you  give  a 
reason  why  I  should  not  send  you  to  prison  ?"  The 
girl  bowed  her  head  and  said  nothing. 

"It  is  the  same  old  story,"  the  Judge  declared, 
again  addressing  the  spectators.  "Last  month  I 
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sent  five  men  to  prison  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
must  order  this  young  woman  shut  up.  Love  of 
gewgaws  and  dress.  Last  month  it  was  silk,  and 
this  month  it  is  silk.  Here  is  a  theme  for  the 
moral  philosopher,  and  I  desire  to  say  from  the 
bench  that  it  is  also  a  theme  for  the  teachers  of 
youth.  My  duty  as  a  Judge  is  to  see  that  the  law 
is  obeyed.  It  is  distressing  to  send  a  young 
woman  like  the  one  before  me  to  a  penal  institu 
tion,  but  I  have  no  choice.  I  will  be  as  merciful 
as  the  statutes  will  permit.  I  sentence  you  to 
one  year  in  the  woman's  prison,  and  I  trust  that 
the  experience  will  be  of  benefit  to  you.  Think 
as  little  about  silk  as  possible." 

And  for  a  twelvemonth  a  part  of  the  Oliver  silk 
was  locked  up  in  a  cupboard  in  limbo. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HIS  CAREER  AS  A  BANKRUPT. 

THE  Order  of  the  Penitents  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  orders  in  the  world.  There  has  not  al 
ways  been  a  shelter  for  the  members  of  the  Order, 
and  the  time  was  when  they  had  to  live  in  secret 
without  the  pale  of  the  civilization  which  hunted 
and  judged  them.  But  for  centuries  now  they 
have  been  given  homes  noted  for  their  mo 
nastic  exclusiveness.  Some  one  has  said  that 
these  places  of  seclusion  were  invented  to  show 
how  legally  impenitent  are  the  people  living  out 
side  of  them.  When  one  ought  to  be  penitent  and 
the  law  makes  the  condition  imperative,  human 
nature  is  very  fond  of  lending  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  delinquent  fellow-being. 

Ruderick  Clowd  was  not  a  Penitent  in  the  sense 
which  the  law  that  punished  him  intended  that  he 
should  be.  He  knew,  however,  when  he  reached 
his  prison  destination  that  he  had  pushed  the  pub- 
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lie's  patience  to  a  point  where  it  was  bound  to 
revolt,  and  that  for  the  time  being  he  was  a  bank 
rupt  in  the  world  of  "professionals." 

He  was  more  sensible  in  reconciling  himself  to 
the  situation  than  are  most  men.  The  average 
prisoner  is  convinced  that  he  has  been  unjustly 
dealt  with,  that  he  deserved  a  much  lighter  sen 
tence  than  the  one  received.  He  frets  away  his 
time  thinking  about  the  harsh  lot  that  has  been 
given  him,  and  is  continually  plotting  vengeance 
against  his  imaginary  persecutors.  Not  so  the 
man  who  has  learned  to  make  crime  his  business, 
and  to  take  its  failures  philosophically.  For  him 
the  Order  of  the  Penitents  is  merely  a  compulsory 
refuge  where  he  escapes  the  importunate  visits 
of  his  creditors.  He  learns  to  look  upon  his  im 
prisonment  as  his  work-a-day  life,  as  the  natural 
burden  of  this  kind,  and  upon  his  free  days  as  va 
cations.  It  takes  time  to  acquire  this  comforting 
scheme  of  life,  but  those  who  travel  on  the  Road 
long  enough  get  it  and  cherish  it.  The  thought 
of  possible  escape  is  always  present  and  is  con 
stantly  being  played  with,  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  hardened  Penitent's  composure  of  mind.  It 
is  very  much  like  his  canary  bird  or  pet  fly — a 
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thing  to  fondle  and  enjoy,  but  not  to  stake  one's 
happiness  on.  The  main  thing  to  do  is  to  get  as 
much  good  conduct  time  as  possible,  and  to  bear 
patiently  with  the  time  that  cannot  be  shirked. 

The  shelter  where  the  particular  chapter  of  Pen 
itents  lodged  to  which  Ruderick  was  assigned  was 
an  old  affair  which  still  cumbers  the  earth  and 
remains  a  disgrace  to  modern  penological  meth 
ods.  Prison  commissioners  have  condemned  it, 
grand  juries  have  reported  upon  its  unsanitary 
condition,  and  visitors  of  all  kinds  have  com 
plained  in  regard  to  its  general  unfitness;  but  the 
old  walls  and  the  grim  and  antiquated  buildings 
stand  in  the  same  place  that  they  stood  years  and 
years  ago.  Penitents  come  and  go,  wardens  come 
and  go,  governors  of  the  State  come  and  go,  but 
the  ugly  old  prison  changes  not.  The  cell  in  which 
Ruderick  served  his  sentence  is  the  same  dismal 
and  unhealthy  habitation  that  it  was  when  he  so 
journed  in  it,  and  his  name,  scratched  into  the  iron 
partition,  may  still  be  seen.  Below  is  the  signa 
ture  of  a  brother  Penitent  who  shared  the  cell  with 
Ruderick.  For  a  year  the  two  went  in  and  out  of 
this  tomb  as  the  prison  gong  commanded,  and  then 
the  companion  was  moved  to  the  hospital  and 
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finally  went  "up  the  escape."  Ruderick  did  his 
best  to  keep  the  lad's  courage  intact,  but  he  was 
one  of  those  who  worry  over  their  sentences,  and 
the  fretting  conquered  him.  Another  Penitent 
took  his  place,  and  the  grind  went  on  as  before. 

The  agitation  against  prison  labor  had  not  yet 
captured  the  public  mind  as  it  has  since,  and  some 
of  the  prisoners  had  other  things  than  the  thought 
of  their  confinement  to  occupy  their  time.  But 
there  were  always  a  number  who  had  to  spend  the 
most  of  their  days  in  their  cells.  This  is  the  most 
distressing  feature  of  imprisonment,  and  Ruder 
ick  came  in  for  his  full  share  of  it.  There  were 
weeks  when  the  only  work  he  had  to  do  was  to 
take  care  of  his  cell.  He  had  companionship,  to 
be  sure,  when  the  prison  was  crowded  and  the 
prisoners  had  to  "double  up,"  but  such  compan 
ionship  becomes  boresome  after  awhile.  Com 
mon  suffering  in  the  open  sometimes  helps  to  alle 
viate  individual  pain,  but  in  prison  it  is  different, 
and  a  man  often  learns  to  hate  the  sight  of  his 
cell  mate.  Besides,  the  prison  authorities  are  no 
respecters  of  "outside"  distinctions  and  class  prej 
udices.  They  mix  up  celebrities  and  amateurs 
without  any  regard  to  their  wishes  or  welfare. 
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Said  the  Warden  to  Ruderick  after  his  pedigree 
had  been  noted  down  in  the  office:  "You  will  find 
a  set  of  the  prison  rules  on  the  wall  in  your  cell, 
and  if  you  obey  them  you  will  keep  out  of  trouble. 
If  you  don't,  you  may  expect  extra  punishment. 
Your  number  will  be  Tier  IV  17,894."  He  said 
nothing  about  being  pleased  to  receive  such  a  dis 
tinguished  criminal  into  his  custody.  He  made 
no  reference  to  the  skill  with  which  Ruderick  had 
carried  out  some  of  his  enterprises.  He  was  a 
political  appointment  of  the  governor's,  and  had 
not  busied  himself  with  the  reputations  of  the 
Road.  The  guards  were  more  respectful.  They 
were  also  political  favorites  in  their  way,  but  they 
made  it  their  business  to  keep  track  of  Road  af 
fairs.  "I  was  wondering  when  we  were  going 
to  see  you  down  this  way,  Clowd,"  the  guard  of 
Tier  IV  said  to  Ruderick  as  he  led  him  to  his  cell. 
"Thought  you'd  like  to  take  a  rest  for  awhile, 
eh  ?"  and  he  grinned.  Ruderick  grinned  in  return, 
but  it  was  a  sickly  attempt.  "Now  you've  got 
me  I  s'pose  I'll  get  the  devil.  What?"  he  ven 
tured,  hoping  to  draw  the  guard  out. 

"Got  any  dough  ?" 

"Why?" 
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'Cause  it  helps  to  keep  the  devil  away.    Sav 


vy?' 


Ruderick  savvied,  and  made  a  hurried  calcula 
tion  of  what  he  had  left  in  the  bank  of  his  five 
thousand  dollars.  Despite  his  reckless  expendi 
ture  there  were  two  thousand  still  to  his  credit. 

"I  ain't  busted,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  he  ad 
mitted. 

"You'll  get  along  all  right,  then.  The  Warden 
won't  go  in  for  any  deals,  but  the  doctor  will,  and 
we  can  do  business  with  him." 

"How  much  business  can  we  do?"  Ruderick 
knew  that  "deals"  took  place  in  prisons,  but  he 
was  anxious  to  find  out  what  kind  of  "deals"  were 
permissible  in  the  particular  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  committed.  He  was  too  shrewd  a  Peni 
tent  to  let  those  two  thousand  slip  through  his  fin 
gers  without  getting  something  substantial  in  ex 
change  for  them. 

"They  won't  stand  here  for  a  spring  or  any 
thing  like  that,"  the  guard  explained,  "but  they  go 
in  for  priv'leges.  Understand,  don't  you?" 

"What  do  the  priv'leges  cost?  I  ain't  no 
millionaire." 

"That  depends  on  what  you  want.  I'm  on  duty 
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on  this  tier,  and  after  you've  been  here  awhile  you 
can  find  out  for  yourself  what  you  hanker  after. 
Whiskey  goes  pretty  well  for  a  nightcap  some 
times,  you  know." 

"Any  chance  o'  gettin'  special  grub  ?  I'm  fond 
o'  eatin'  well." 

"That  goes,  too.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  do. 
You  think  over  the  things  that  you're  stuck  on, 
make  a  sort  of  list  of  'em,  get  into  communica 
tion  with  your  dough,  and  we'll  come  to  terms. 
I'll  be  on  the  square  with  you  as  long  as  you  go  it 
straight  with  me." 

"What  kind  o'  good  time  can  a  fellow  make 
here?  I  got  a  tenner,  you  know." 

"Unless  you  get  a  pardon,  or  make  a  spring  by 
your  lonely,  you're  good  here  for  about  eight 
years.  They'll  slip  away  though  'fore  you  know 
it.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  keep  your  mind 
working.  Exercise  all  you  can,  too.  I'll  sprinkle 
sawdust  for  you  out  here  in  the  corridor  some 
nights,  and  you  can  promenade  up  and  down  quiet 
like.  That'll  do  you  a  lot  of  good.  Keep  your 
headpiece  ruling  your  body  is  the  main  thing,  and 
you'll  get  along  fine." 

Ruderick  got  into  communication  with  his 
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money — a  confederate  on  the  "outside"  arranged 
things  for  him — and  the  eight  years  began  to  slip 
away.  At  first  he  used  to  mark  off  the  days  on 
a  calendar,  one  by  one.  It  was  a  childish  proced 
ure  for  a  celebrity,  but  it  was  his  first  trip  to  the 
"Stir,"  and  he  not  unnaturally  fell  into  some  of 
the  ways  of  Penitents  who  are  beginners.  In  the 
early  stages  of  his  confinement  he  also  dreamed 
at  night  uncommonly  vivid  dreams  of  his  previous 
life.  One  night  the  guard  heard  him  talking  in 
his  sleep.  He  thought  that  he  was  in  Chicago 
again  and  that  "Susan  the  Gun"  was  pleading 
with  him  once  more  for  his  affection.  "I  tell  you 
when  I  get  shut  up,"  he  mumbled,  "I  don't  want 
to  see  visitors.  That  ain't  no  place  to  have  people 
come  and  pipe  you  off."  The  guard  shook  his 
head.  "Another  candidate  for  the  asylum,"  he 
mused,  and  passed  on  down  the  line.  But  he  was 
mistaken.  It  was  merely  one  of  the  passing 
nervous  fits  that  practically  all  beginners  have  to 
go  through,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  Ruderick 
could  lie  in  his  bunk  as  quietly  as  an  old-timer. 

It  was  the  daytime  that  tried  his  patience  the 
hardest.  For  two  years  he  had  to  cell  by  himself, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  had  to 
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find  his  exercise  within  the  narrow  walls  of  his 
den.  The  promised  privileges  were  granted  and 
paid  for,  but  they  could  not  be  enjoyed  openly, 
and  he  was  forced  to  invent  his  own  pastimes. 
One  day  he  heard  a  tapping  on  his  cell  wall.  The 
sounds  were  evidently  measured  and  seemed  to 
be  prefaced  and  followed  by  significant  pauses. 
What  could  they  mean  ?  He  asked  the  guard  for 
an  explanation.  "Some  fellow's  trying  to  talk  with 
you  in  stir  telegraphy,"  the  guard  told  him,  and 
then  began  a  study  of  this  mysterious  sign  lan 
guage.  In  course  of  time  Ruderick  mastered  it, 
and  was  able  to  enjoy  the  Penitents'  newspaper, 
which  is  Gossip.  He  had  tried  to  read  the  books 
that  the  guard  brought  him,  but  it  was  too  much 
of  a  task  to  be  enjoyable.  The  Penitents'  news 
paper  interested  him,  however,  and  the  little  world 
in  which  he  lived  took  on  the  proportions  of  a  liv 
ing,  breathing  community.  He  was  no  longer 
simply  "Tier  IV,  17,894."  He  was  Ruderick 
Clowd  of  outside  fame  and  prestige,  and  the  other 
Penitents  knew  it. 

"What  kind  of  a  bit  have  you  got?"  his  neigh 
bor  asked  him  one  day  after  he  had  learned  to  read 
the  signals. 
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"A  ten-spot.     What's  yours?" 

"Life.  I'm  here  five  years.  I'm  trying  to  get 
a  pardon." 

"What  did  you  get  sent  up  for  ?" 

"They  called  it  a  croaking,  but  they  never 
proved  it.  Say,  do  you  stand  in  well  with  the 
guard?" 

"Yes.    Why?" 

"He's  got  a  grouch  against  me  'cause  my 
money's  given  out.  I  want  him  to  get  the  doctor 
to  say  that  I'm  crazy  and  send  me  to  the  asylum. 
If  I  don't  get  a  pardon,  I'll  have  a  chance  to  escape 
there." 

"Where  did  you  get  sent  up  from  ?" 

"York.    I'm  an  old Warder." 

"I  am,  too.      What's  your  name?" 

"Callender." 

"Jimmie  Callender?" 

"The  very  same.  The  folks  don't  know  that 
I'm  here.  I  never  went  home  after  that  first  bit 
that  I  got.  What's  your  name?" 

"I'm  a Warder,  too." 

"The  devil  you  say!" 

"On  the  dead." 

"What's  your  monaker?" 
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"Clowd." 

"The  swell  dip,  Ruderick  Clowd  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Shake!  I've  heard  of  you.  But  I  never  knew 
that  you  was  a Warder." 

"My  mother  was  Kittie  Callender." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!  I  knew  that  she  had 
some  trouble.  Is  she  living  yet?" 

"She's  gone  up  the  escape." 

"Well,  she's  better  off  than  I  am.  Say,  who 
did  she  marry?" 

"I'll  never  tell  you." 

"I  thought  you  said  she  was  your  mother?" 

"So  she  was,  but  I  never  saw  my  father.  He 
never  showed  up." 

"Did  she  ever  say  anything  about  her  brother 
Jimmie?  She  an'  me  was  good  friends  when 
we  was  kids." 

"No,  she  kept  mum.  She  knew  where  you 
was,  though." 

"So  she  went  wrong  too,  eh?" 

"No,  she  didn't  go  wrong;  she  just  died." 

"Yes,  but  I  mean  her  mister  never  showed 
up." 
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"I  never  see  him  if  he  did,  an'  she  never  talked 
about  him.  She  baptized  me  Clowd." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned.  Say,  will  you  try  an'  fix 
it  up  for  me  with  the  guard  and  the  doctor  ?  I'll 
make  it  square  with  you  when  I  get  out." 

"What's  the  matter  with  both  of  us  trying  for 
the  asylum?  I'd  like  to  get  out  of  this,  too." 

"All  right.  Are  you  any  good  at  doing  the 
crazy  act?" 

"Can't  tell  till  I  try." 

"Well,  say,  fix  it  up  with  his  nobs,  and  I'll  show 
you  how  to  fake  the  real  thing." 

The  guard  was  a  strict  business  man.  "If 
you've  got  three  hundred  dollars  to  spare  I  guess 
the  thing  can  be  managed,"  he  notified  Ruderick 
in  reply  to  the  latter' s  inquiries.  "The  doctor  gets 
half  and  I  get  the  rest.  But  you  got  to  be  able  to 
play  your  part." 

"We'll  attend  to  that,"  Ruderick  assured  him, 
and  the  doctor  was  called  in  to  examine  the  two 
men.  He  found  them  demented  and  subject  to 
violent  fits  which  demanded  immediate  removal  to 
the  asylum.  "Tier  IV,  17,894"  and  his  neigh 
bor  were  consequently  transferred  to  the  hospital 
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for  the  criminal  insane.  The  neighbor  had  be 
come  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  religion  and 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  "Tier  IV, 
17,894"  was  a  victim  of  the  hallucination  that  he 
was  being  constantly  followed  by  a  black  bear. 
He  hoped  to  be  able  some  day  to  get  a  good  start 
in  advance  of  the  black  bear  and  leave  him  and 
the  hospital  far  behind.  His  companion  looked 
forward  to  a  Sunday  when  the  guards  were  not 
on  the  alert,  and  also  hoped  to  leave  the  institu 
tion  and  go  to  a  place  where  the  Sabbath  was  more 
conscientiously  observed.  Their  plan  had  worked 
so  far  exactly  as  they  had  hoped,  but  their  trou 
bles  had  not  yet  begun.  They  commenced  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  their  new  quarters.  Some  guards 
were  playing  cards  in  the  corridor  of  the  ward 
where  Ruderick's  neighbor  was  located,  and  he 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  show  how  crazy 
he  was.  He  knocked  over  the  table  at  which  the 
guards  were  sitting,  and  tore  up  as  many  of  the 
cards  as  he  could  grab.  "You  men  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves,"  he  scolded ;  "you're  nice 
people  to  be  teachers  of  us  patients,  breaking  the 
Sabbath  this  way."  The  guards  knocked  him 
down,  kicked  him,  punched  his  head  and  face,  and 
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then  the  doctor  came  and  gave  him  the  "needle" 
— a  hypodermic  injection. 

"Tier  IV,  17,894"  also  came  to  grief  with  his 
experiment.  The  black  bear  had  got  after  him, 
and  he  fell  to  howling  and  biting  everybody  that 
came  within  reach.  He  got  a  pummelling,  kick 
ing,  and  the  straight  jacket  for  his  pains,  and  later 
the  "needle."  Harsh  treatment  had  been  ex 
pected  from  the  first,  however,  and  the  mummers 
nursed  their  bruises  and  reserved  their  strength 
till  another  good  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
The  opportunity  came,  lots  of  them,  and  the  sham 
ming  was  repeated  with  the  same  results.  They 
were  again  knocked  on  the  head  and  "needled." 
For  the  "lifer,"  however,  it  was  everything  to 
win  and  but  little  to  lose,  and  he  persevered 
in  spite  of  the  beatings.  The  guards  finally 
became  so  exasperated  that  they  "mugged" 
him  and  gave  him  the  "solar  plexus."  The  stick 
pressed  against  his  throat,  and  the  blow  and  the 
"needle"  sent  him  "up  the  escape."  He  died  dur 
ing  the  night,  shouting  to  the  last,  "I'll  teach  you 
people  not  to  break  the  Lord's  Day."  There  were 
no  telltale  marks  on  his  body  that  a  patient  as 
violent  as  he  had  been  might  not  have  brought 
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upon  himself,  and  the  doctor's  certificate  read: 
"Died  during  a  severe  convulsion." 

Ruderick' s  black  bear  hallucination  mended 
very  rapidly  after  the  disastrous  fiasco  of  his  com 
panion's  mumming,  and  he  was  glad  to  give  up 
another  hundred  dollars  to  be  returned  to  the 
prison  proper. 

Time  wore  on,  and  as  the  months  and  years 
went  by  Ruderick's  funds  grew  smaller  and 
smaller.  At  last  they  gave  out  entirely,  and  the 
privileges  stopped.  Henceforth  he  had  to  man 
age  like  the  rest,  and  there  was  no  way  of  dodging 
extra  punishment  when  he  had  been  found  guilty 
of  an  infraction  of  the  rules.  To  be  sure  he  had 
become  hardened  and  was  more  capable  of  stand 
ing  it,  but  it  had  been  pleasant,  nevertheless,  to 
buy  himself  off  when  caught  in  delinquencies,  and 
it  was  not  easy  to  knuckle  down  to  the  new  re 
gime.  One  morning  he  was  sentenced  to  be  strung 
up  by  his  wrists  in  one  of  the  dark  cells.  A  guard 
had  rightfully  or  wrongfully  charged  him  with 
calling  a  false  number  at  roll-call,  and  the  Warden 
made  an  example  of  him.  "Thirty-six  hours  in 
the  basement!"  he  thundered  when  pronouncing 
sentence,  and  everybody  knew  what  that  meant. 
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He  had  been  hanging  to  the  bars  of  his  cell  door 
some  eight  hours,  when  he  thought  he  heard  some 
one  trying  to  signal  to  him.  The  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  afar  off  and  was  just  barely  dis 
tinguishable.  He  could  not  reply  with  his  knuck 
les,  so  he  used  his  foot  instead,  and  before  long 
he  was  able  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  taps. 

"I  am  the  one  they  call  the  prison  demon.  Who 
are  you  ?" 

"I'm  strung  up  here  in  one  of  the  cells,  and  ain't 
anybody  in  particular.  What  do  they  call  you  the 
prison  demon  for,  and  where  are  you  ?" 

"I'm  shut  up  in  a  cage  inside  of  two  others. 
They're  afraid  of  me,  and  that's  the  reason  they 
call  me  the  demon.  I  knock  their  heads  together 
when  they  come  near  me.  Say,  can  you  tell  me 
anything  of  what's  going  on  outside?  I  ain't  had 
a  chance  to  talk  with  anybody  for  months.  Is 
there  anything  new  ?" 

"Not  much.  I've  been  here  six  years  myself. 
How  many  years  you  got?" 

"All  that  I'm  going  to  have.  I  got  life.  Say, 
does  the  city  look  the  way  it  used  to?  I  mean 
York.  I've  been  cooped  up  here  for  ten  spots." 

"I  guess  so.  I  tell  you  that  I've  been  here  six 
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spots  myself.  Say,  ain't  they  never  going  to  let 
you  out  of  the  cage?" 

"I  don't  know;  they  won't  tell  me.  Nobody 
that  knows  anything  comes  near  me  except  the 
doctor,  and  he  won't  come  inside  the  last  cage.  I 
tell  you  that  I  knock  their  heads  together." 

"What's  the  matter.     Are  you  crazy?" 

"No,  I'm  just  mad.  I  never  killed  the  man 
they  gave  me  life  for.  They  railroaded  me  'cause 
I  was  handy,  that's  all." 

"Ain't  you  got  any  friends  to  kick  up  a  row 
about  you?" 

"No,  I'm  the  only  one  left  of  my  family.  I'm 
an  old  man.  I'm  nearly  seventy." 

"What  do  you  do  to  pass  the  time  away  ?  Have 
you  got  any  room  to  move  about  in  ?" 

"I  keep  exercising.  That's  the  reason  I'm  able 
to  knock  their  heads  together.  I  can  handle  any 
three  of  them.  Say,  who's  President  now.  I'm 
a  Republican." 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  keep  track  of  them 
things.  Say,  what  was  you  on  the  outside,  a 
grafter?" 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was  an  astronomer. 
I  used  to  have  a  public  telescope  downtown  for 
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people  to  look  through  nights.  I  ain't  seen  a  star 
or  the  moon  for  years." 

"Who  was  it  they  said  you  killed?" 

"A  man  that  used  to  live  with  me  in  a  cellar. 
They  found  him  dead  one  night  with  a  knife  in 
him  when  I  was  out  with  my  telescope,  and  he 
was  so  warm  yet  when  I  brought  the  police  that 
they  swore  I  was  the  man  that  had  done  it. 
Say,  when  you  get  out  will  you  tell  people  about 
me?  I  want  somebody  to  know  what  they're  do 
ing  up  here." 

"I  got  two  years  yet  myself.  You  may  get 
out  before  I  do." 

"But  if  I  don't,  you'll  do  what  I  say?" 

"Do  you  think  you  got  a  case?" 

"Ain't  this  a  case  to  be  shut  up  this  way  for 
years?  I  don't  even  know  how  I  look.  They 
won't  let  me  have  a  looking-glass." 

"I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you." 

"Thanks.  I  got  to  go  to  sleep  now.  I  keep 
awake  nights  so  that  they  can't  surprise  me. 
They'd  like  to  chloroform  me  if  they  got  a  chance, 
but  I'm  too  foxy  for  them.  Don't  forget  who 
you  were  talking  with.  Remember  that  I'm  the 
one  they  call  the  prison  demon.  They  bring  pro- 
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fessors  down  here  sometimes  to  look  at  me,  but 
they  don't  dare  come  near  the  third  cage.  Good- 
by!"  And  the  old  man  lay  down  on  his  cot,  and 
Ruderick  resumed  his  silent  study  of  the  bars  of 
his  cell  door.  Years  before,  when  Ruderick  was  a 
boy  and  the  "demon"  an  astronomer,  Ruderick 
had  looked  through  his  telescope  in  Battery  Park 
and  seen  what  his  companions  told  him  was  the 
man  in  the  moon.  A  year  after  their  conversa 
tion  in  the  basement  the  "demon"  was  carried 
quietly  out  of  his  triple  prison  and  laid  to  rest  in 
the  prison  graveyard. 

The  first  of  the  last  two  years  of  Ruderick's 
term  was  the  year  that  one  of  his  cell-mates  with 
ered  away,  and  was  removed  to  the  hospital  never 
to  leave  it  alive.  He  was  a  country  boy  who  had 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  for  which  others  were 
largely  to  blame,  and  the  severity  of  his  punish 
ment  broke  his  spirit.  He  was  put  into  Ruder 
ick's  cell  in  the  hope  that  companionship  would 
give  him  heart  and  brace  him  up,  and  for  awhile 
the  change  did  do  him  good;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  prisoners  who  wilt  sooner  or  later  no  mat 
ter  what  is  done  for  them,  and  it  was  not  long 
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after  he  was  locked  up  with  Ruderick  before  the 
depressing  moods  came  back. 

"It's  no  use/'  he  said  to  Ruderick  time  and 
again  during  their  last  year  together.  "I'm  a 
goner.  If  they'd  let  me  out  in  the  courtyard  I 
might  pull  through,  but  I'll  never  finish  my  sen 
tence  in  here." 

"Keep  your  courage  up,  kid,"  Ruderick  urged 
him  in  return.  "Don't  let  'em  do  you.  You've 
only  got  eighteen  more  months,  and  then  you'll 
be  out  in  the  fields  again.  Just  keep  thinkin' 
about  that,  an'  forget  about  bein'  shut  up."  It 
did  Ruderick  good  to  encourage  the  boy  in  this 
way,  and  at  times  his  cheerful  manner  nerved 
the  boy  for  another  attempt  at  bracing  up.  One 
was  the  product  of  a  city  slum,  and  the  other 
had  never  seen  a  city,  yet  they  mated  like  two 
natural  affinities.  Ruderick  yearned  for  the  ex 
citements  and  noise  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  boy 
hankered  after  his  farm  and  the  neighboring 
village.  A  prison  cell  had  brought  them  to 
gether  and  they  told  each  other  of  what  they 
liked  on  the  "outside."  It  interested  Ruder 
ick  to  hear  about  the  fields  and  the  quiet  life  in 
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the  village — anything  interests  a  man  doing  ten 
years  and  anxious  to  have  the  time  pass  quickly — 
and  it  amused  the  farmer  lad  to  listen  to  the  won 
derful  tales  of  city  life.  Both  wondered  in  their 
way  whether  they  would  ever  learn  to  like  what 
the  other  dreamed  and  talked  about. 

"What  do  you  do  nights  ?"  Ruderick  asked  the 
boy  one  evening  when  they  had  turned  in  early, 
and  were  lying  awake  in  their  bunks  until  the 
guard  should  finish  with  his  round  of  the  tier. 
"Ain't  it  awfully  lonesome  in  what  you  call  your 
fields?" 

"No,  not  a  bit;"  and  the  boy  braced  himself  on 
his  elbow  and  looked  down  on  Ruderick's  bunk. 
The  mere  mention  of  his  beloved  country  life 
roused  him.  "It's  in  places  like  this  that  I  get 
lonesome.  I'm  all  to  the  good  when  I'm  out 
doors." 

"Yes,  but  how  do  you  get  your  fun  when  it 
comes  night?"  Ruderick  persisted,  and  he  thought 
of  what  he  would  be  doing  at  that  moment  if  he 
were  only  in  "York."  "You  can't  loaf  around 
the  fields  all  the  time.  It  rains  some  nights, 
don't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  you  sleep  all  the  better.  It's  the 
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sleeps  that  I  used  to  have  that  I  miss  most.  We 
sleep  at  night  in  the  country.  I  can  sleep  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch  when  dad  don't  call  me  before 
hand." 

"But  don't  you  ever  go  prowlin'  nights,  an' 
have  a  good  time?  You  must  want  to  get  out  in 
the  dark  once  in  a  while."  Darkness  with  Rud- 
erick  was  synonymous  with  "prowling,"  and  both 
stood  for  fun  and  excitement. 

"Sometimes  you  go  visitin'  and  ridin'  nights," 
the  boy  explained,  "but  that's  gener  ly  on  Sunday. 
You  got  to  get  up  so  early  that  you  don't  feel  like 
doing  much  prowling,  as  you  call  it.  What  I  like 
most  is  sleepin'  and  roamin'  around  the  fields. 
You  get  so  after  awhile  that  you  don't  think  about 
much  else.  Course  you  think  about  your  girl  a 
good  deal  too,  but  I  wasn't  the  kind  they  like. 
They  thought  that  I  was  strange  'cause  I  went 
around  with  the  birds  so  much." 

"Went  around  with  the  birds?  how  do  you 
mean?" 

"Why,  when  I  had  a  free  run  o'  the  fields  I'd 
sort  o'  get  acquainted  like  with  'em.  I  can  imi 
tate  a  lot  o'  the  stuff  that  they  say  when  they  get 
together.  That's  fun,  too.  If  I  could  only  get 
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one  o'  the  sparrows  that  hang  around  our  win 
dow  to  sort  o'  settle  down  here  and  be  homelike 
I  think  sometimes  that  I  could  pull  through.  You 
miss  birds  if  you've  been  in  the  habit  o'  running 
with  them." 

Ruderick  meditated.  He  had  never  heard  this 
kind  of  a  confession  before,  and  it  made  him  re 
flect.  It  also  reminded  him  of  the  things  that  he 
liked  and  missed,  and  he  thought  of  the  city  and 
all  that  it  meant  to  him.  He  must  also  make  a 
confession.  "I  never  ran  with  birds,"  he  began 
slowly.  "I  don't  know  anythin'  about  them,  and 
I  can't  understand  a  thing  o'  what  they  say  to  each 
other.  I  been  too  busy  understandin'  other  things. 
I  like  people,  and  streets,  an'  a  lot  o'  noise.  I'm 
a  city  guy  all  right.  I'll  tell  you  when  I'm  hap 
piest.  It's  when  the  streets  is  all  afire  with  gas 
light,  an'  I've  had  my  supper  and  have  put  on  my 
best  togs,  and  can  go  down  the  main  stem  o' 
the  town.  Them's  the  moments  what  Ruderick 
Clowd  calls  real  livin',  kid.  Gimme  a  hunderd 
dollar  bill  an'  an  open  road  an'  a  lively  night,  an' 
I  think  I'm  a  king.  You  must  come  down  to 
York  some  day  when  I'm  there.  I'll  show  you 
how  a  fellow  what  don't  know  nothin'  about  fields 
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an'  birds  has  a  good  time.  I'll  give  you  a  whirl 
such  as  you've  never  had  before,  an'  I'll  fill  you 
up  with  so  much  stuff  to  talk  to  the  birds  that 
they'll  have  to  listen  to  you  for  a  year  before  you 
get  through.  I'd  give  a  ten  dollar  note  this  min 
ute  if  I  could  hear  the  roar  o'  the  old  town  once 
again.  It's  the  stillness  o'  this  place  that  works 
on  me  worst.  I  want  noise  an'  clatter  an'  a  lot  o' 
hollerin'  in  mine.  I'd  go  crazy  livin'  in  the  fields 
all  the  time.  Put  me  in  the  main  stem  o'  York, 
let  me  see  the  wheels  go  'round  an'  the  drivers 
shout  an'  the  people  runnin'  an'  the  coppers 
scoldin',  an'  I'm  all  to  the  good.  An'  I'm  goin' 
to  see  them  things  again,  too.  That's  what  helps 
me  to  keep  my  nerve  together.  When  I  feel  glum 
an'  run  down  like  I  say:  'But  think  o'  the  fine 
times  comin'  an'  the  main  stem  an'  the  pretty 
women  to  look  at.'  An'  I  brace  up.  I  thought 
o'  the  main  stem  nearly  all  the  while  that  they  had 
me  strung  up  in  the  basement  that  time,  'cept  when 
I  was  talkin'  with  poor  old  pops.  Course  the 
chains  'ud  bite  ev'ry  now  an'  then,  an'  I  had  to 
give  'em  a  little  attention,  but  it  was  thinkin' 
about  the  things  I'm  goin'  to  see  again  when  I'm 
turned  loose  that  kept  my  grit  up.  And  you  keep 
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thinkin'  about  fields  an'  birds!"  and  he  fell  to 
wondering  again  how  such  things  can  console  a 
prisoner.  "It's  funny  how  guys  differs  like  that, 
ain't  it?"  he  asked  in  a  moment,  as  if  struck  for 
the  first  time  with  this  phenomenon.  "Fields  is 
dead  ones  to  me,  but  they're  pie  an'  cake  to  you." 

The  love  of  the  open  road  and  the  noise  and 
clatter  of  his  city  haunts  pulled  Ruderick  through 
his  prison  ordeal;  the  dreaming  about  his  fields 
and  birds  and  country  home  dragged  the  farmer 
lad  to  his  grave.  "Good-by,  Ruderick,"  he  said 
when  they  took  him  to  the  hospital.  "If  I 
ever  get  out  of  this  you  must  come  and  see  me 
where  I  live  and  I'll  show  you  what  /  like.  So 
long,"  and  the  youth  was  carried  away;  Ruderick 
never  saw  him  again. 

The  Penitent  who  took  his  place  was  of  a  differ 
ent  calibre.  Like  Ruderick,  he  had  come  from 
the  city,  and  like  him  again,  he  was  also  a  "pro 
fessional."  They  got  along  together  amicably 
enough,  and  the  time  passed  away  somehow  even 
more  rapidly  than  it  had  before,  but  the  compan 
ionship  lacked  something  that  had  given  to  the 
former  one  an  atmosphere  of  pal-like  friendship. 
Ruderick  was  continually  harking  back  in  mem- 
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ory  to  the  plough  boy  and  his  pathetic  yearnings 
for  the  life  of  the  open  field,  and  it  jarred  him 
when  the  new  Penitent  broke  in  on  his  reveries 
with  commonplace  remarks  about  matters  of  the 
Road.  The  city  and  wealth  and  independence 
were  the  same  passionate  desires  that  they  had 
ever  been,  but  it  struck  him  as  unjust  that  one  who 
had  wanted  such  simple  satisfactions  as  those  of 
his  quondam  cell-mate  should  have  to  go  down  in 
the  struggle  to  attain  them.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  an  accidental  coincidence  that  the  chap 
lain  of  the  prison  was  moved  to  visit  Ruderick's 
cell  during  this  period  of  his  term.  He  had  known 
the  boy  when  he  shared  Ruderick's  cell,  and  he 
hoped  to  work  on  Ruderick's  feelings  through  the 
remembrance  of  the  lad.  But  it  was  a  profitless 
interview.  The  good  man  meant  well,  but  he  was 
not  the  "sky  pilot"  to  talk  to  a  man  enamored  of 
things  worldly,  and  with  seven  and  a  half  of  his 
eight  years  behind  him.  Liberty  and  its  possi 
bilities  are  all  that  a  "professional"  like  Ruderick 
Clowd  wants  to  hear  of  at  that  time,  and  the  chap 
lain  could  effect  but  little. 

"I'm  payin'  my  debt,  ain't  I?"  Ruderick  replied 
to  him  when  he  suggested  a  reformation.     "The 
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State  can't  ask  anythin'  o'  me  so  long  as  I  do 
that." 

"It  isn't  the  State  that  is  asking  you  to  do  any 
thing  in  this  connection,"  the  chaplain  remon 
strated.  "The  State  is  merely  holding  your  body 
until  your  sentence  has  been  served.  I  asked  you 
whether  your  own  conscience  did  not  prompt  you 
to  do  better  when  you  are  free  again." 

"My  conscience  ain't  doin'  any  suggestin'.  This 
ain't  the  place  for  anybody's  conscience  to  get  in 
its  work,"  Ruderick  replied  defiantly.  "See  what 
you  people  do:  You  send  a  fellow  here  for  ten 
years,  shut  him  up  in  a  cell,  put  a  crowd  o'  fel 
lows  around  him  just  like  him,  and  then  tell  him 
to  be  good.  You  might  as  well  tell  him  to  go  and 
catch  fish  out  in  the  courtyard.  I  know  where 
I  stand,  and  I  know  why  I  stand  there,  too.  I'm  a 
crook,  and  you  know  it  and  the  whole  prison 
knows  it.  I  was  sent  here  for  doin'  crooked 
work.  I  admit  all  that,  and  I  ain't  kicked  at 
what  I've  had  to  go  through.  But  don't  you  get 
it  into  your  head  for  a  moment  that  I'm  thinkin' 
o'  losin*  the  good  times  that  are  comin*  to  me 
when  I'm  turned  loose.  What  do  you  s'pose 
keeps  a  fellow's  nerve  together  while  he's  shut  up 
here?" 
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"My  good  man,  it's  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you.  It's  thinkin'  that  the 
dose  can't  last  forever,  and  that  the  things  out 
side  '11  be  all  the  nicer  for  not  havin'  seen  them  in 
a  long  while.  That's  what  makes  a  fellow  hang 
on.  Look  at  that  kid  that  used  to  cell  with  me 
and  croaked.  What  was  it  that  kept  him  up  as 
long  as  he  lasted  ?" 

"He  died  repentant,"  the  chaplain  broke  in. 
"And  he  died  peacefully." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  o'  that— poor  kid !  He  needed 
a  big  hunk  o'  peace — but  it  wasn't  repentance  that 
kept  him  alive  while  he  was  livin'  here  with  me, 
I  can  tell  you  that.  It  was  fields  and  birds.  That 
kid  use  to  spend  hours  peekin'  out  o'  that  strip  o' 
glass  there  an'  dreamin'  about  talkin'  with  robins 
an*  them  sort  o'  things,  an'  he  wasn't  looney, 
either.  They  was  what  he  hoped  to  see  when  he 
got  out,  an'  it  was  the  hopin'  that  made  him  last 
as  long  as  he  did." 

"Well,  what  is  it  that  you  hope  to  see  on  your 
release  ?  Are  you  looking  forward  to  such  inno 
cent  pleasures  as  buoyed  that  poor  boy  up  ?" 

Ruderick  paused,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  he  hesitated  on  account  of  reluctance  to  speak 
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his  mind,  but  he  finally  declared  himself  in  all 
candor. 

"I'll  tell  you,  dominie.  I  hope  to  see  so  much 
money  that  I  can't  carry  more'n  a  quarter  of  it 
away."  It  was  useless  to  parley  with  him  longer, 
and  the  chaplain  withdrew,  saying  as  he  left  that 
he  feared  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  Rud 
erick  would  come  back  to  the  prison  again.  "Well, 
if  I  do,  dominie,  I'll  try  to  take  my  med'cine  like 
a  man,"  Ruderick  called  out  to  him,  and  the  door 
was  closed.  The  dominie  never  visited  him  again. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  day  of  his  release,  and 
he  was  lying  on  his  bunk  alone  in  the  cell.  His 
cell-mate  was  doing  a  "trusty's"  work  in  the  cor 
ridor.  A  prisoner  had  been  shifted  during  the 
day  from  another  part  of  the  prison  to  the  cell  on 
the  right  next  to  Ruderick' s,  and  as  Ruderick  lay 
on  his  bunk  he  heard  the  man  trying  to  signal  to 
him.  He  tapped  on  his  wall  the  sign  that  he 
was  listening. 

"Is  your  name  Ruderick  Clowd?"  the  man 
asked  in  the  mysterious  language.  Ruderick  told 
him  that  it  was.  "Tell  me  what  your  number  is." 

"Tier  IV,  17,984." 

"All  right,  you're  the  man  I  mean.  Say,  I 
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want  you  to  uncover  some  swag  and  sell  it.  I'll 
give  you  half  of  what  you  get  for  it.  Will  you 
do  the  job?" 

"What's  the  swag  worth?" 

"It's  some  jewelry  and  ought  to  bring  a  good 
five  thousand." 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Red.     I'm  an  old  pal  of  your  friend  Barcas." 

"How  many  spots  you  got?" 

"I'm  a  condemned  man.  The  deathhouse  is 
full  up,  and  I'm  up  here  till  it  gets  weeded  out." 

"Swag    won't    do    you    much    good,    what?" 

"No,  I  don't  need  it,  but  I  want  half  of  it  to  go 
to  a  little  girl  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York." 

"All  right,  tell  me  where  it  is,  an'  I'll  divvy  on 
the  square." 

The  prisoner  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
location,  and  explained  how  it  was  to  be  found. 
The  girl  he  said  was  his  sister,  and  he  told 
where  she  lived.  "Don't  say  nothin'  'bout 
my  being  here,"  the  man  cautioned.  "Say  that 
I  sent  it  to  you  from  Australia.  Then  when  I 
don't  turn  up  any  more  she'll  think  that  I  died 
there."  Ruderick  promised  to  carry  out  the  in 
structions  to  the  letter,  and  the  tappings  ceased. 
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The  next  morning  Ruderick  was  turned  loose. 
"Hope  I  shall  not  see  you  here  again,"  the 
Warden  said  to  him  on  bidding  him  good-by, 
and  Ruderick  replied  nonchalantly  that  he  hoped 
the  Warden's  wish  would  be  fulfilled.  He  was 
pale  and  thin,  and  had  the  telltale  mannerisms 
of  the  convict,  but  he  was  free ! 

"Now  for  the  main  stem  and  the  noise  and 
clatter,"  he  said  joyfully,  and  boarded  a  train  for 
his  beloved  city. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HIS  REHABILITATION  AS  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

EIGHT  years  taken  out  of  life  mean  disaster  to 
the  average  traveller  of  the  Road.  His  "record" 
stops;  other  men  are  found  to  do  the  work  for 
which  he  had  become  noted,  and  gradually  even 
his  name  is  forgotten  except  among  a  very 
few.  If  he  dies  while  in  limbo  and  the  "outside" 
learns  of  the  fact,  drinks  are  ordered  in  his 
memory,  his  good  points  are  remembered,  and 
then  the  ceaseless  tramp,  tramp  on  the  Road  be 
gins  afresh  and  the  man  is  thought  of  no  more. 
If  he  lives  to  try  to  play  a  part  again  on  the  "out 
side"  he  often  finds  that  a  new  generation  has 
sprung  up  since  he  disappeared,  and  that  he  is 
hardly  recalled  by  anybody.  Life  rushes  along 
with  a  roar  in  the  open,  and  there  is  little  time 
to  keep  track  of  the  men  who  are  shut  up.  Un 
less  they  can  give  some  very  convincing  evidence 
of  their  ability  immediately  on  their  return  to 
their  old  activities,  they  are  brushed  aside,  and 
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soon  fall  into  the  tramp's  world,  which  is  a  catch- 
all  for  bankrupts  in  general.  "Ten  years !"  an 
old  offender  once  exclaimed  in  an  open  court 
room  after  the  Judge  had  pronounced  this  sen 
tence  upon  him.  "Why,  your  Honor,  the  little 
kids  of  the  nation  '11  be  better  able  to  get  along 
than  I  will  when  I'm  turned  loose.  Make  it  life. 
Then  I  won't  have  to  compete  with  them." 

Ruderick  Clowd  was  not  an  average  traveller 
of  the  Road.  The  eight  years  had  told  on  him 
more  than  he  realized  at  the  time,  but  they  had  not 
broken  his  spirit,  and  he  was  still  remembered 
in  the  "profession."  Three  days  after  his  release 
a  conference  of  "bank-men"  was  held  in  an  up 
town  resort.  They  had  gathered  together  to  dis 
cuss  urgent  affairs,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dis 
cussion  one  of  the  men  remarked  casually  that 
"Clowd  was  in  town." 

"What's  he  doing?"  the  others  asked  in  chorus, 
as  if  the  news  of  his  arrival  was  quite  as  important 
as  the  business  in  hand. 

"He  said  he  was  just  rubberin',"  the  news 
monger  reported,  "but  he  looked  to  me  's  if  he 
was  tryin'  to  get  a  mob  together.     A  fellow  like 
him  don't  lose  much  time  star-gazin'." 
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"No,  and  we  don't  want  to  lose  any  time  in 
getting  him  into  this  mob  right  here,"  a  Westerner 
declared.  "He's  the  best  stall  for  our  graft  that 
there  is  here  in  the  city.  You  don't  think  he's 
going  to  square  it  and  settle  down,  do  you  ?" 

"He  didn't  look  like  a  fellow  that  was  thinkin' 
on  them  lines,"  the  other  replied.  "He  was  togged 
out  in  a  swell  new  rig,  and  seemed  to  have  a  lot  o' 
boodle  in  his  pocket." 

"Well,  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  ad 
journ  this  confab  right  now  and  go  out  looking 
for  him.  I'll  take  the  main  stem,  and  you  fel 
lows  take  in  the  joints.  We  don't  want  to  delay 
the  thing  a  minute,  'cause  everybody  '11  be  want 
ing  to  get  him  into  a  mob  when  they  hear  he's 
come  home."  The  meeting  was  broken  up,  and 
the  men  went  in  search  of  the  returned  celebrity. 

It  was  true  that  Ruderick  was  not  thinking  on 
lines  of  reform.  His  mind  was  busy  with  very 
different  matters.  He  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in 
"the  main  stem"  again  than  his  brain  began  to 
plot  and  scheme  on  the  old  lines  of  wealth  and 
ease.  The  eight  years  had  delayed  the  realiza 
tion  of  his  dreams  most  exasperatingly,  but  he 
was  once  more  on  the  open  road  and  fortune's 
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wheel  might  still  whirl  his  way.  He  reached  the 
city  in  the  clothes  that  the  warden  had  given  him, 
and  he  went  immediately  to  a  gambler  that  he 
knew. 

"Am  I  good  for  a  thousand  dollars  in  this 
joint?"  he  asked,  going  boldly  to  the  man  without 
any  prefatory  introduction  or  explanations. 

"Why,  hello,  Rud!"  the  juggler  with  the  cards 
exclaimed.  "Course  you're  good  for  it.  How  do 
you  want  'em,  big  bills  or  little?" 

"Some  big  an'  some  little,  an'  I  want  'em 
quick."  The  man  counted  him  out  the  money, 
and  Ruderick  signed  a  note  on  demand.  "I'll  see 
you  again  in  the  course  o'  three  months,"  he  said, 
and  hurried  away  to  a  clothier's  shop.  By  night 
he  had  "retogged,"  a  diamond  sparkled  in  his 
tie,  and  he  was  ready  for  business.  He  had 
planned  to  go  and  uncover  the  "swag"  that  he 
had  been  told  about  when  leaving  the  prison,  but 
it  was  going  to  take  him  nearly  a  week  to  reach 
the  place  and  get  back  again.  He  preferred  to 
borrow  and  go  for  the  hidden  treasure  at  his 
leisure.  Three  days  slipped  away  in  gathering 
himself  together  and  greeting  old  companions, 
and  then  he  was  found  by  the  "bank  mob." 
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"We  need  you,  Ruderick,"  they  notified  him. 
"The  mob  is  all  made  up  exceptin'  the  stall,  and 
we  want  you.  Will  you  join?" 

"Got  any  good  marks  to  go  to  work  on?"  Rud 
erick  asked.  "I  want  dough,  an'  I  want  it  bad." 

"There's  two  places  in  Phillie  we  got  our  eye 
on,  and  we've  looked  over  the  ground  here  pretty 
well,  too,"  the  spokesman  of  the  party  explained. 
"The  Rope  mob  has  got  their  eye  watchin'  things, 
too,  but  we  can  beat  'em  if  we  get  to  work  quick 
enough." 

The  "Rope  mob"  were  pioneers  in  the  bank- 
robbing  business,  and  were  rated  the  most  skilful 
cracksmen  of  the  East.  They  had  been  plunder 
ing  banks  in  a  number  of  States  during  Ruder- 
ick's  imprisonment,  and  their  boldness  had  excited 
comment  and  wonder  throughout  the  thief's 
world.  Where  other  men  had  got  thousands  in 
spoils  they  had  captured  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  at  the  time  of  Ruderick' s  release  from  prison 
competing  "mobs"  were  being  formed  both  in  the 
East  and  West.  He  had  heard  of  the  new  forma 
tions  while  serving  his  sentence,  and  had  contem 
plated  asking  for  a  berth  in  the  Rope  "mob"  when 
he  was  free  again;  but  the  "Riley  combination,"  as 
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the  new  concern  was  called,  had  approached  him 
first,  and  the  position  of  "stall"  that  had  been 
offered  him  suited  his  temperament  and  training. 
Whatever  else  he  might  not  be,  he  certainly  knew 
how  to  act  and  pose,  and  it  was  this  talent  that  a 
bank-mob  stall  absolutely  had  to  possess. 

"I'll  take  a  fall  out  of  the  experiment  for 
awhile,"  he  finally  told  the  men  who  had  found 
him.  "But  I  tell  you  on  the  level  that  if  the  dough 
don't  come  as  fast  as  I  need  it  I'll  leave  you. 
That's  what  I'm  out  for,  and  that's  all." 

"You  won't  quit  under  a  year,  will  you?"  the 
leader  asked  him.  "It's  going  to  take  time  to 
work  up  things,  you  know." 

"I'll  stick  as  long  as  I  see  things  comin'  my 
way.  When  they're  goin'  the  other  way,  I'll 
slope."  It  was  a  very  different  tone  that  he  as 
sumed  when  talking  with  these  men  from  the  one 
that  had  become  him  years  before  when  he  was 
taken  into  the  pocket-picking  enterprise,  but  it  was 
not  unseemly.  He  was  a  man  with  an  established 
record  now,  and  he  had  a  right  to  dictate  terms. 
He  was  also  no  longer  a  youngster.  The  years 
had  come  and  gone  rapidly,  and  his  "wise" -look 
ing  face  and  calculating  eyes  bore  evidence  of  the 
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experience  and  training  that  he  had  been  through. 
The  "mob"  accepted  his  conditions,  and  they  all 
began  to  discuss  ways  and  means  by  which  a  bank 
in  "Phillie"  could  be  relieved  of  some  of  its 
wealth.  The  "swag"  which  the  condemned  man 
had  asked  Ruderick  to  lift  and  divide  was  tempo 
rarily  forgotten,  and  the  men  moved  en  masse  on 
the  money-boxes  in  the  neighboring  city.  When 
the  robbery  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the 
bank  confessed  itself  loser  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds  and  currency,  the  press 
of  the  country  made  haste  to  explain  how  skilfully 
the  "job"  had  been  planned;  but  had  the  details 
of  the  scheme  been  submitted  to  the  same  press  as 
a  theory  on  which  the  robbers  proposed  to  carry 
out  their  work,  it  would  have  been  laughed  down 
as  chimerical  and  boyish.  Robberies  that  are  ac 
complished  facts  are  always  more  impressive  than 
preliminary  plans.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
with  schemes  of  thefts  in  their  heads,  but  until 
they  have  carried  the  schemes  out  they  are  gener 
ally  called  fools. 

It  was  an  old-established  institution  which  the 
"Riley"  combination  decided  to  try  their  hand  on. 
The   good    Philadelphians    had    entrusted    their 
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wealth  to  its  care  for  years,  and  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  safest  banks  in  the  country.  Well- 
known  men  held  the  important  offices,  and  its 
treasure  was  supposed  to  be  carefully  guarded  by 
competent  watchmen.  The  mint  itself  was  not 
thought  to  be  any  more  safely  protected  than  was 
the  bank,  yet  when  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
"Riley  mob"  whether  the  mint  or  the  bank  should 
be  tackled  first,  the  bank  was  chosen  by  a  bare 
majority  of  one. 

Three  weeks  were  devoted  to  watching  the  lay 
of  the  land  and  the  disposition  of  the  watchmen 
and  the  policemen  in  the  vicinity  at  night.  Rud 
erick  was  chosen  for  this  investigation,  and  Sat 
urday  afternoons  he  took  the  train  at  Jersey  City 
and  rode  to  Philadelphia  to  make  his  weekly  in 
spection.  It  had  been  decided  to  undertake  the 
robbery  early  some  Sunday  morning,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  know  exactly  how  the  place  was 
guarded.  It  was  also  imperative  to  make  sure 
of  the  policemen  on  the  beat.  This  commis 
sion  was  likewise  put  into  Ruderick's  hands, 
and  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  police 
men  was  an  officer  with  whom  he  had  for 
merly  transacted  business.  They  came  to  terms 
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with  very  little  parleying.  Ruderick  gave  the 
policeman  a  general  outline  of  the  scheme,  and 
promised  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  plunder  for  his 
accidental  noninterference  on  the  night  of  the 
robbery.  He  was  also  to  arrange  for  the  absence 
of  the  other  policeman  from  his  beat  on  the  same 
night,  and  he  was  to  secure  for  the  confederates 
a  policeman's  outfit  and  a  star  from  the  detective 
office.  Then  Ruderick  returned  to  New  York, 
and  the  "mob"  rested  quietly  for  a  week. 

On  the  fourth  Saturday  a  stranger  presented 
himself  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  bank, 
showed  his  credentials  as  a  detective  of  the  local 
"Front  Office,"  and  engaged  the  president  in  the 
following  conversation. 

"We  have  information,"  the  stranger  began, 
"that  a  gang  of  burglars  are  going  to  try  and  rob 
your  bank  to-night.  It's  easy  enough  to  prevent 
the  robbery,  but  we  want  to  capture  the  men,  and 
I've  been  sent  to  you  to  ask  for  your  cooperation. 
Our  plan  is  this,  if  you  will  consent  to  it:  The 
robbery  will  probably  be  attempted  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  chief  wants  your 
watchman  to  let  five  of  us  men  into  the  building 
a  little  before  twelve.  We  are  to  let  the  burglars 
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make  an  entrance,  and  then  we  hope  to  capture 
them  all.  Now,  if  you  will  make  me  known  to 
the  watchman  so  that  I  can  give  him  the  right  sig 
nal  when  we  come  to-night,  I  think  we  can  catch 
the  whole  band  of  thieves." 

The  president  was  very  grateful  indeed  to  the 
detective  office  for  its  friendly  offer  of  assistance, 
and  was  quite  prepared  to  enter  heartily  into  all 
the  efforts  made  to  thwart  the  robbers  and  effect 
their  capture. 

"I  will  call  the  watchman  immediately,"  he  said, 
and  he  pressed  a  button.  The  watchman  came 
and  was  introduced  to  the  stranger  and  told  what 
he  was  to  do  when  the  detectives  called  and  gave 
their  signal.  The  stranger  assured  him  that  a 
policeman  would  be  stationed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bank,  and  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of 
being  surprised  by  the  burglars.  He  then  told 
the  president  why  the  detective  office  was  so  anx 
ious  to  catch  the  men.  'They  are  all  old-timers," 
he  explained,  "and  we  suspect  them  of  a  number 
of  other  robberies,"  thanked  him  for  his  friendly 
cooperation,  and  added  that  he  hoped  they  would 
both  be  able  to  read  in  Monday  morning's  paper 
of  the  successful  capture  of  the  thieves.  The 
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president  hinted  that  such  a  reading  would  tempt 
him  to  tender  a  substantial  sign  of  his  grateful 
ness  to  the  officers  involved  in  the  exploit,  and  the 
conference  came  to  a  happy  close. 

The  "mob"  arrived  in  the  quiet  city  early  in  the 
evening,  and  immediately  took  lodgings  in  a  se 
cluded  hostelry  not  far  from  the  bank.  Ruderick 
Clowd  greeted  them  in  their  rooms,  presenting 
one  of  them  with  a  package  which  contained  a  full 
policeman's  uniform,  including  helmet. 

"Ev'rything  is  all  fixed  up  with  the  president 
and  the  watchman,"  he  explained,  "an'  all  we  got 
to  do  is  to  put  the  watchman  out  of  action,  collect 
the  dough,  an'  jump  the  ranch.  Ther's  an  early 
morning  train  that  we  can  get  for  York,  and  we 
can  all  be  back  there  for  lunch.  The  president 
was  the  softest  thing  I've  struck  in  an  age.  He 
took  the  salve  like  a  little  major,  and  he's  goin' 
to  make  me  a  present  Monday  mornin'  when  he 
reads  how  the  burglars  were  captured." 

It  was  half-past  eleven  at  night,  and  the  city 
was  preparing  for  bed.  Six  men  were  making 
their  way  from  different  directions  toward  a  park, 
and  one  of  them  was  wrapped  up  in  a  heavy  great 
coat  reaching  to  his  ankles.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
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a  small  bundle.  There  was  a  hurried  consultation 
among  the  men  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  park, 
where  the  man  in  the  long  coat  undid  the  bundle. 
The  wrapping  had  concealed  a  helmet,  which  he 
put  on  his  head,  and  in  a  minute  he  discarded  the 
coat,  which  had  covered  an  officer's  uniform,  and 
strolled  away  in  the  direction  of  the  bank.  The  re 
maining  five  followed  after  him  a  few  moments 
later.  The  man  in  the  officer's  clothes  reached  the 
bank  first,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  a  suppos 
edly  brother-officer  standing  near  the  large  door 
way,  and  then  the  latter  moved  away  quietly  to  an 
other  street.  The  five  men  came  on  the  scene  soon 
after  the  second  officer  had  disappeared,  and 
knocked  a  peculiar  signal  on  a  side  door  of  the 
bank.  The  door  was  opened  from  the  inside,  the 
five  men  went  in;  a  moment  later  a  watchman 
lay  on  the  floor  senseless,  with  stout  ropes  wound 
around  his  arms  and  legs. 

"Hurry  up,  now !"  Ruderick  urged.  The  men 
groped  their  way  to  the  vault  and  proceeded  to 
business.  The  drilling  and  explosion  did  their 
work,  and  within  an  hour  the  contents  of  the  vault 
were  revealed.  "We  won't  bust  'em,"  said  Rud 
erick,  carefully  collecting  all  the  currency  that  he 
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could  see.  "Only  take  bonds  that  we're  pretty 
sure  o'  gettin'  rid  of,  and  leave  'em  enough  cash 
at  least  to  open  up  with  Monday  mornin'.  That 
old  president  '11  go  crazy  if  we  break  him."  The 
plunder-bag  was  filled,  the  men  listened  for  a  mo 
ment,  fearful  that  the  pal  outside  might  be  giving 
them  the  danger  signal,  and  then  hearing  none, 
filed  out  of  the  bank  and  took  different  routes  on 
reaching  the  pavement.  The  patrolman  made  his 
way  back  to  the  park,  donned  the  greatcoat  again, 
wrapped  up  the  helmet  in  the  same  piece  of  paper, 
and  started  for  a  suburb  where  a  rendezvous  had 
been  selected.  That  same  day  the  six  men  sat  at 
lunch  in  "York,"  and  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
quiet  city  and  its  bank  corporations.  Later  they 
foregathered  in  a  private  room,  and  divided  the 
quiet  city's  bonds  and  cash.  To  each  man  was 
given  an  equal  share — over  twenty  thousand  dol 
lars  apiece — and  at  night  there  was  a  big  banquet 
with  much  feasting  and  drinking.  The  next  day 
the  press  was  filled  with  details  about  the  robbery. 
Interviews  with  the  president  of  the  bank  were 
published — he  frankly  told  how  he  had  been  swin 
dled — the  detective  department  was  called  on  for 
theories  and  clues,  and  a  big  reward  was  offered 
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to  spur  the  sleuths  on  to  do  their  utmost.  They 
did  what  they  often  do — the  reward  was  too  much 
of  a  temptation — they  arrested  the  wrong  men. 
They  belonged  to  the  "Rope  mob,"  and  were 
known  to  be  professional  bank-men.  The  quiet 
city  was  determined  that  somebody  should  suffer. 
The  detectives  got  a  part  of  the  reward  offered, 
and  the  quiet  city  settled  down  into  its  customary 
calm.  To  this  day  it  has  not  succeeded  in  discov 
ering  the  genuine  bank  robbers,  and  it  has  failed  to 
recover  so  much  as  a  dollar  of  the  stolen  money. 
Ruderick  Clowd  had  never  had  so  much  money 
before,  and  he  looked  forward  with  confidence 
again  to  the  competency  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 
He  banked  the  twenty  thousand,  and  was 
soon  ready  for  a  new  "job,"  but  the  "mob"  ad 
vised  a  delay  until  another  equally  sure  "mark" 
had  been  located.  Weeks  of  idleness  followed. 
One  day  he  called  on  his  friend  the  gambler  again, 
paid  back  the  loan  that  he  had  received  and  was 
persuaded  to  take  a  hand  in  a  game  of  cards.  If 
he  couldn't  make  money  one  way  he  might  an 
other,  and  he  began  seriously  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  trade  of  gambling.  One  game  followed 
another,  and  the  weeks  lengthened  into  months. 
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At  first  he  won  prodigiously  and  his  bank  account 
swelled  accordingly.  "This  is  easier  than  graft- 
in',"  he  reasoned,  "  'cause  there  ain't  no  pinch  to 
be  afraid  of."  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
a  special  favorite  of  Luck,  and  even  the  "profes 
sionals"  in  the  business  were  becoming  supersti 
tious  about  playing  with  him,  when,  one  night,  a 
stranger  from  the  West  strolled  into  the  resort. 
"Looking  for  trouble?"  the  keeper  asked  him 
jovially,  and  the  man  said  that  "he  guessed  he 
was.  Was  there  anybody  present  he  could  make 
money  out  of?" 

"There's  Clowd  over  there,  take  a  fall  out  of 
him." 

Nobody  knew  who  the  Westerner  was  and  he 
did  not  volunteer  any  illuminating  information 
about  his  identity,  but  he  took  a  "fall"  out  of  Rud- 
erick  that  no  one  present  at  the  time  has  ever  for 
gotten." 

"My  name's  Jim,"  the  stranger  notified  Ruder- 
ick,  walking  up  to  him — "Lookin'-for-trouble- 
Jim.  Do  you  want  to  play?" 

Ruderick  returned  that  that  was  what  he  was 
there  for.  "All  right,  neighbor,"  the  man  pur 
sued,  placing  a  fat  roll  of  bank-bills  on  the  table. 
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"I'm  your  meat,  if  you  can  eat  me  up/'  and  the 
two  settled  down  to  business.  They  played  and 
played,  sometimes  Ruderick  winning  and  some 
times  the  stranger,  and  then  they  ordered  refresh 
ments.  The  game  began  anew,  and  Ruderick  lost 
steadily.  He  was  playing  with  winnings,  how 
ever,  and  he  gambled  more  and  more  recklessly. 
A  fierce  struggle  over  a  "jack-pot"  commenced, 
and  Ruderick  was  forced  to  put  in  "I.  O.  U.'s." 
The  loungers  in  the  resort  gathered  around  the 
players  and  watched.  Five  thousand  dollars  hung 
in  the  balance,  and  the  men  were  still  "raising." 
Ruderick  called  a  halt  when  the  stakes  reached  the 
seven  thousand  mark.  He  threw  down  his  cards 
and  said :  "Beat  three  aces  if  you  can." 

"You're  easy,"  said  the  stranger.  He  showed 
a  "flush."  More  refreshments  were  taken,  and 
the  gambling  continued  as  before.  For  two  weeks 
it  went  on  with  intermissions  of  a  few  hours  every 
day  for  rest  and  sleep,  the  stranger  winning  reg 
ularly.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  Rud 
erick  was  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  loser,  and 
luck  was  still  against  him.  He  watched  the 
stranger  carefully,  as  did  others,  to  see  whether 
he  was  cheating,  but  he  could  not  be  detected  in 
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any  irregularities.  He  was  playing  a  square 
game,  as  square  games  go  in  public  gaming  re 
sorts. 

The  fourteenth  day  came.  The  men  settled 
down  as  usual  at  their  regular  table.  Ruderick 
had  a  thousand  dollars  left  out  of  his  twenty,  and 
the  stranger  had  what  Ruderick  had  lost.  The 
keeper  of  the  resort  had  tried  ineffectually  to  per 
suade  Ruderick  to  quit  and  wait  for  his  revenge 
until  a  more  propitious  time,  but  he  would  listen  to 
no  remonstrances.  "I  either  want  back  what  I've 
lost,"  he  said,  "or  I  lose  what's  left.  It's  a  freeze- 
out  or  nothin'." 

It  ended  very  much  a  "freeze-out."  For  a  few 
hours  Ruder ick's  luck  picked  up  a  little  and  he 
won  back  a  few  hundreds,  but  a  disastrous  "jack 
pot"  pulled  down  his  stakes  to  a  bare  five  hun 
dred,  and  another  "pot"  was  due.  Both  men  had 
kept  their  good  humor  throughout  the  contest. 
As  far  as  appearances  went  it  pleased  Ruderick 
quite  as  much  to  lose  as  it  did  the  stranger 
to  win.  The  last  "pot"  went  the  same  way  that 
the  others  had  gone — the  stranger  got  it,  and 
Ruderick  was  left  with  a  single  five-dollar  bill. 
He  ordered  a  treat  for  the  house,  got  up  from  the 
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table,  and  said  to  the  stranger:  "The  next  time 
I  want  to  gamble  I'll  hand  you  my  money  and  let 
you  do  the  play  in'.  Before  I  go,  though,  I'd  like 
to  know  who  you  are.  Got  any  objections  to 
tellin'?" 

"I  ain't  got  any  other  handle  'n  the  one  I  gave 
you,"  the  stranger  drawled.  "I'm  just  Lookin'- 
for-trouble-Jim."  Then  he  also  ordered  a  treat, 
Ruderick  and  he  said  good-by,  and  the  excitement 
was  over.  Two  months  later  the  stranger  settled 
in  the  quiet  city  whence  Ruder ick's  twenty  thou 
sand  dollars  had  come  and  opened  up  a  fashion 
able  gaming  house,  with  a  "branch"  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Atlantic  City.  He  is  still  in  the  busi 
ness,  and  the  plundered  depositors  of  the  bank 
where  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  originally 
located  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  winning  from 
him  the  stolen  bonds  and  cash. 

The  "Riley"  combination  had  to  go  to  work 
again.  They  had  not  all  been  so  careless  as  Rud 
erick  and  several  still  had  satisfactory  bank  ac 
counts.  Ruderick  told  them  that  unless  they  knew 
of  other  "marks"  to  plunder  he  proposed  to  get  a 
berth  in  the  "Rope  mob."  Other  "marks"  were 
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found,  and  his  own  bank  account  began  to  fatten 
again,  but  a  year  went  by  without  any  big  plunder 
being  found.  Once  they  worked  like  beavers  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  got  but  ninety  dollars  for  their 
pains.  The  bank  was  a  small  one  in  an  inland 
State,  but  they  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
it  contained  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They 
spent  over  two  thousand  making  their  prepara 
tions;  when  they  had  broken  into  the  vault  all 
that  they  could  find  were  some  useless  bonds  and 
ninety  paltry  dollars  in  silver.  The  successes, 
however,  were  in  general  more  numerous  than 
the  defeats,  and  their  name  and  fame  began  to 
travel  widely  in  banking  and  thief  circles. 

They  had  been  on  the  Road  again  about  two 
years  when  their  attention  was  attracted  to  a  very 
rich  bank  in  the  metropolis.  It  had  been  on  their 
list  as  a  possible  victim  ever  since  their  organiza 
tion,  but  it  was  considered  so  impregnable  that 
until  their  second  tour  they  had  never  seriously 
contemplated  robbing  it.  It  was  Ruderick  who 
suggested  making  the  attempt.  He  had  become 
impatient  with  what  he  called  "the  piddling"  win 
nings  that  they  had  achieved  in  the  provinces,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  try  for  a  first-class  stake — 
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"something  we  can  settle  down  on  and  rest 
awhile,"  he  explained,  when  describing  his  un 
willingness  to  remain  content  any  longer  with  the 
receipts  they  had  been  taking  in. 

"There  are  a  good  two  million  in  bonds  and 
cash  in  that  bank  in  York,"  he  declared,  "and  they 
can  be  lifted  if  we  go  at  the  job  right." 

"But  why  hasn't  the  Rope  mob  tackled  it, 
then  ?"  a  sceptical  member  of  the  company  asked. 
"They're  looking  out  for  all  the  loose  millions 
they  can  get  there  hands  on." 

'  'Cause  they  haven't  got  the  nerve,"  Ruderick 
replied.  "They're  leary  of  a  tumble.  I'm  willin' 
to  take  chances  for  a  boodle  like  that." 

"But  it's  impossible  to  get  into  the  place  on  the 
quiet,"  another  member  objected.  "It's  one  of 
the  tightest  joints  in  the  city,  and  it's  piped  off 
every  minute  of  the  day." 

"That  don't  scare  me  for  a  second,"  Ruderick 
sneered.  "I  don't  care  how  much  a  place  is  piped 
off  if  I  can  stand  in  with  the  fellows  that  do  the 
pipin'.  That's  the  only  way  to  get  into  that 
bank.  We  got  to  fix  the  watchman  and  the  copper 
on  the  beat  the  way  we  did  in  Phillie.  If  we  can 
do  that  we  can  get  the  boodle,  an'  I  know  it." 
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But  he  did  not  know  whether  the  watchman  and 
the  policeman  could  be  "fixed."  Not  all  guardians 
of  treasure  are  corruptible,  and  not  every  beat  is 
patrolled  by  a  policeman  prepared  to  close  his  eyes 
and  see  nothing  when  robbers  invade  his  territory. 
However,  the  two  millions  were  worth  trying  for, 
and  it  was  possible  that  the  watchman  and  police 
man  in  question  were  manageable.  Ruderick  was 
prepared  to  undertake  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  lay  of  the  land  if  the  rest  would  follow  him 
in  case  he  reported  favorably  on  the  enterprise.  "I 
won't  stand  for  any  backin'  out,  though,"  he  told 
them,  "after  I've  done  the  diggin'  around  an'  got 
things  started."  It  was  unanimously  decided  that 
all  hands  had  to  stick  together,  the  scheme  once 
begun,  and  Ruderick  proceeded  to  find  out 
whether  the  watchman  and  the  policeman  could  be 
interested  in  a  plan  for  getting  rich  quick.  Again 
they  turned  out  to  be  men  with  whom  he  had  some 
acquaintance — his  circle  of  acquaintances  had  be 
come  very  large  as  the  years  had  passed  by.  They 
also  proved  to  be  men  who  were  not  averse  to 
taking  that  which  cheers  and  makes  garrulous. 
They  became  very  bored  and  tired  guarding  the 
two  millions  week  after  week  and  month  after 
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month,  and  they  had  learned  to  drive  dull  care 
away  when  off  duty  in  a  neighboring  gin-mill. 

"I've  got  'em,"  Ruderick  soliloquized,  "if  they 
turn  out  to  be  boozers.  'Cause  if  they're  boozers 
they  dream,  and  I  can  tell  'em  what  to  dream 
about.  Booze  is  a  wonderful  invention." 

"Oh,  for  a  lot  of  money!"  he  exclaimed  one 
night  in  the  watchman's  presence.  They  were  sit 
ting  alone  in  the  gin-mill,  and  the  watchman  had 
been  inveigled  into  taking  several  glasses  over  his 
usual  allowance. 

"Yes,"  the  watchman  mumbled  in  reply,  "what 
a  lot  we  could  eat  and  drink — and  see !"  he  added, 
opening  his  eyes  wide. 

"There  must  be  a  lot  in  that  bank  you  work 
for,"  Ruderick  pursued.  "Millions,  what?" 

"Billions !"  the  watchman  corrected.  "You  and 
me  couldn't  spend  it  all  if  we  lived  to  be  a  thou 
sand  years  old." 

"I  wish  they'd  give  us  the  chance  to  try,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  but  there  ain't  no  use  wishing,  they  won't 
do  it.  They  only  give  me  seventy-five  a  month 
for  watching  it." 

"Why  don't  you  kick  for  higher  wages?  Sev- 
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enty-five  per  is  ridic'lus.  A  fellow  like  you  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  himself." 

'That's  what  I  keep  saying,  but  it  don't  do  any 
good.  I  want  to  see  Africa,  but  I  never  will  on 
the  money  I'm  getting  now.  I  want  to  kill  an 
elephant." 

"Ain't  that  funny?  That's  exactly  what  I'm 
hankerin'  after.  Say,  I  wonder  whether  there 
ain't  some  way  to  get  some  money  together  and 
see  Africa  ?" 

"Do  you  think  there  is?  I'd  quit  my  job  to 
morrow  'f  there  was." 

"I  know  how  to  get  the  money  if  you'll  do  what 
I  tell  you." 

"I'll  do  'most  anything  to  kill  an  elephant. 
What  do  you  know?" 

"I  know  how  to  get  some  o'  those  millions." 

"  'Thout  getting  caught?" 

"  'Thout  getting  caught." 

"And  you'll  come  with  me  to  Africa?" 

"And  I'll  go  with  you  to  Africa." 

More  liquid  was  ordered  and  drunk,  and  the 
two  men  stared  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"You're  a  geni-us !"  the  watchman  exclaimed  in 
a  moment.  "Here  I've  been  taking  care  of  that 
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money  for  two  years,  and  I  ain't  found  out  yet 
how  to  take  some  of  it  'thout  getting  caught.  You 
haven't  been  watching  at  all,  and  yet  you  know 
right  away.  You're  a  ge-ni-us,  I  tell  you." 

"Well,  is  it  a  go,  and  will  you  help?" 

"I  tell  you  I'll  do  anything  to  get  to  Africa." 

The  policeman  on  the  beat  was  more  difficult 
to  handle.  Like  the  watchman,  he  wanted  more 
money,  but  before  tackling  those  millions  he  de 
manded  an  explanation.  "How  can  we  spend 
'em  here  in  York?"  he  asked.  He  had  no  desire 
to  go  to  Africa.  A  mansion  and  not  an  elephant 
was  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

"How  can  you  spend  'em  here  in  York?" 
Ruderick  repeated.  "Dead  easy.  Take  a  fall 
out  of  Wall  Street  ev'ry  now  an'  then." 

"Yes,  but  that  wouldn't  be  any  fun  for  me.  I 
mean  how  can  T  put  'em  into  my  stomach  and  the 
house  I  live  in?" 

"That's  easy,  too.  Put  your  house  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  an'  keep  your  stomach  hankerin'  after 
the  things  that  costs.  Your  share  '11  slip  away 
quick  enough." 

"And  you  say  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  stay  off 
my  beat  while  you  fellows  are  getting  the  dough?" 
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"That's  all." 

"And  you're  dead  sure  to  give  me  my  fifteen 
per  cent.  ?" 

"You  can  shoot  us  if  we  don't." 

"Well,  you  let  me  know  when  the  trick's  to  be 
pulled  off,  and  I'll  take  a  walk  round  the  corner." 

"It's  a  go,  then?" 

"Course  it's  a  go,  if  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  lay 
low." 

Again  it  was  a  Sunday  morning  that  was 
chosen  as  the  best  time  to  commit  the  robbery,  and 
again  three  weeks  were  devoted  to  a  careful  in 
spection  of  the  bank.  The  safe  where  the  treas 
ure  was  stored  turned  out  to  be  an  uncommonly 
hard  one  to  open,  and  the  watchman  had  to  let  the 
robbers  into  the  bank  a  half-dozen  times  merely 
to  study  its  mechanism.  The  Saturday  night 
selected  for  the  robbery  arrived,  and  the  "Riley" 
combination  were  gathered  together  in  Ruderick's 
lodgings.  The  plan  was  to  tie  and  gag  the  watch 
man,  as  if  he  had  been  overpowered  by  the  bur 
glars,  and  to  leave  him  in  the  bank  until  the  day 
man  reported  for  duty.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
ruse  would  free  the  watchman  from  all  suspicion 
and  put  the  police  on  the  wrong  scent.  It  was 
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necessary  that  they  should  follow  false  clues  if  the 
"mob"  was  to  enjoy  the  expenditure  of  their  plun 
der  in  the  city  itself,  and  each  one  yearned 
for  this  privilege.  Millions  were  millions 
everywhere,  but  there  was  only  one  "main 
stem"  in  the  world  for  the  robbers,  and  the 
millions  would  not  be  so  precious  if  they 
had  to  be  spent  in  foreign  parts.  The  watch 
man,  to  be  sure,  looked  forward  to  Africa  and  the 
killing  of  an  elephant,  but  he  was  an  anomaly  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  "mob"  proper.  Ruderick 
and  the  others  looked  forward  to  Bacchanalian 
feasts  and  local  bank  accounts  that  should  make 
them  independent  evermore.  None  of  them  had 
ever  been  so  near  independence  before.  They  had 
taken  pains  to  keep  watch  of  the  receipts  of  the 
bank  during  their  rounds  of  inspection,  and  they 
counted  on  two  million  at  least.  That  meant 
three  hundred  thousand  each  even  after  the 
watchman  and  the  policeman  had  been  handed 
their  share,  and  Ruderick  pictured  himself  com 
fortably  settled  for  life  in  an  uptown  home.  His 
dream,  after  all,  was  to  be  realized.  The  defeats 
of  his  life  had  been  many,  but  he  was  at  last  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  perseverance. 
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"Take  everything  you  can  get  your  hands  on. 
We  can  sell  the  bonds  for  two-thirds,  anyhow. 
Put  the  cash  in  separate  bags." 

They  had  got  into  the  bank,  the  watchman  had 
quietly  submitted  to  the  gagging  and  roping,  and 
the  contents  of  the  safe  had  been  laid  bare.  The 
cash  found  was  a  disappointment;  it  hardly 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  but  there 
were  bonds  galore,  and  luckily  they  were  salable. 
An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  watchman  had  let 
them  into  the  bank  they  had  rifled  the  contents  of 
the  vault,  and  were  back  in  Ruderick's  lodgings 
again.  The  bonds  and  the  cash  made  a  total  of 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  "We're  made 
men,"  Ruderick  exclaimed  when  the  counting  was 
finished,  and  for  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  if  this 
were  true.  But  they  had  failed  to  reckon  with 
miserable  uncertainty,  and  the  power  of  poli 
ticians. 

The  robbery  created  a  sensation  such  as  the  me 
tropolis  has  seldom  experienced.  It  was  the  most 
flagrant  theft  that  the  city  fathers  had  record  of, 
and  bankers,  merchants,  and  the  commercial 
world  in  general,  were  struck  aghast.  The  poli 
ticians  and  statesmen  were  also  stampeded  for  the 
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moment,  but  they  recovered  their  presence  of 
mind  before  the  robbers  could  dispose  of  their 
plunder.  One  morning  the  latter  woke  up  from 
the  effects  of  a  banquet  the  night  before  and  read 
with  bleary  eyes  the  news  that  the  bonds  had  been 
annulled,  that  a  new  issue  of  all  the  series  had 
been  sanctioned  by  legislative  authority. 

"Damn!"  said  Ruderick,  and  the  others  said 
things  still  worse. 

"They've  beaten  us.  The  bonds  ain't  worth  the 
paper  they're  printed  on!"  And  independence 
and  ease  had  seemed  so  near ! 

The  watchman  and  the  policeman  together  with 
two  of  the  "mob,"  found  their  way  to  cells  in 
State  prison;  Ruderick  and  the  rest  decamped 
for  parts  unknown.  The  bonds  were  hidden,  and 
still  await  a  purchaser.  The  watchman  went  crazy 
in  prison,  and  is  reported  to  be  still  talking  about 
Africa  and  elephants. 

"Oh,  to  have  lots  of  money  to  kill  an  elephant 
with!"  he  keeps  exclaiming,  and  the  guards  some 
times  give  him  a  popgun  and  let  him  blow  spit- 
balls  at  the  asylum  cat. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HIS  SECOND  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

IT  was  an  uncommonly  warm  afternoon  in  late 
June.  The  sun  beat  down  unmercifully  on  the 
earth  beneath,  and  there  was  a  sultriness  in  the  air 
which  made  work  painful.  A  man  was  digging 
alone  in  an  open  field,  and  the  hungry  flies  and 
bees  buzzed  around  him  while  he  sweated  and 
toiled.  He  had  stripped  to  his  underclothing,  and 
the  discarded  garments  lay  in  a  heap  near  the 
hole  which  he  was  making. 

"I  never  worked  like  this  before  for  five  thou 
sand,"  he  exclaimed  aloud  while  he  rested  on  his 
spade,  and  mopped  his  forehead  with  his  grimy 
handkerchief.  "I  wonder  whether  the  fellow  that 
put  the  swag  here  had  this  kind  of  weather/'  and 
he  brushed  away  the  swarm  of  insects  trying  to 
lodge  on  his  body.  He  resumed  his  digging,  and 
the  hole  grew  deeper  and  deeper.  Before  long  he 
could  hide  himself  in  it  by  crouching. 
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"Surely  I  can't  have  made  a  mistake,"  he  mused 
again  after  he  had  measured  the  depth  of  the  hole. 
"There's  only  a  half  foot  more  to  dig,  but  there's 
no  sign  of  a  box."  Impatient  to  know  what  the 
extra  half  foot  would  reveal,  he  grasped  the  spade 
and  threw  more  dirt  on  the  pile  above  him. 
He  continued  digging  for  over  a  foot  before  rest 
ing  again,  but  all  that  he  could  find  was  the  black 
earth  which  he  tossed  angrily  over  his  shoulder. 
Once  more  he  stopped  and  soliloquized:  "Could 
the  fellow  have  been  stringin'  me?  Did  he  get 
me  out  here  just  to  make  a  sucker  of  me?  No,  he 
was  goin'  to  hang,  an'  fellows  like  that  don't 
joke.  Besides  he  told  me  about  his  sister,  an'  said 
that  I  was  to  give  her  half.  The  box  must  be  here 
somewhere,"  and  he  began  to  widen  the  hole. 
Pretty  soon  his  spade  struck  something  hard. 
"There  she  is!"  he  cried,  and  dug  feverishly  into 
the  side  where  the  hard  substance  had  been  lo 
cated.  "I  measured  wrong  was  what  was  the 
matter,"  he  said  while  he  pried  and  shoveled,  and 
in  a  moment,  sure  enough,  the  spade  unearthed 
the  long  sought  after  box.  It  was  a  compact  lit 
tle  affair,  made  out  of  ash  and  securely  held  to 
gether  by  narrow  iron  bands  wound  around  its 
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sides.  "There  you  are,  you  little  beast !"  the  dig 
ger  exclaimed,  throwing  the  box  out  on  to  the 
ground  and  climbing  quickly  after  it  himself.  "I 
need  you  in  my  business,"  and  he  went  to  work 
at  it  with  a  hatchet  and  chisel.  The  iron  bands 
held  it  in  such  a  tight  grasp  that  it  took  a  good 
half-hour  to  open  it,  but  the  struggle  with  them 
was  worth  while.  The  man  to  be  hung  had  not 
lied  or  joked.  The  box  was  the  hiding-place  of 
the  promised  jewelry,  and  there  it  lay  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  oilskins.  The  finder  counted  the 
different  pieces  one  by  one  to  make  sure  of  their 
number,  and  then  made  two  packages  out  of  them. 
He  put  the  first  one  in  his  coat  pocket,  remarking : 
"That's  for  the  girl;"  the  other  he  stuffed  into 
the  inside  pocket  of  his  waistcoat.  "That's  for 
me."  Then  he  dressed  himself,  hid  the  tools  un 
der  the  pile  of  dirt,  and  made  his  way  out  of  the 
field  into  a  wood  and  on  through  that  to  a  road, 
which  he  followed  until  nearly  midnight.  The 
"main  stem"  in  the  metropolis  knew  him  the  fol 
lowing  day  as  Ruderick  Clowd,  and  wondered 
where  he  had  found  his  "bundle"  of  money. 

Over  three  years  had  slipped  away  since  Rud- 
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crick's  release  from  prison,  and  he  had  been  so 
busy  with  his  own  private  enterprises  that  he  had 
neglected  to  carry  out  the  commission  given  to 
him  by  the  condemned  man.  Time  and  again  he 
had  planned  to  go  and  lift  the  hidden  treasure  and 
look  up  the  man's  sister,  but  something  had  in 
variably  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  misfor 
tune  overtook  his  own  enterprises  and  left  him 
practically  a  bankrupt  again  that  he  got  started  on 
the  other  man's  errand.  The  treasure  had  at  last 
been  lifted,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  find  the 
owner  of  the  dollars  which  he  had  been  charged  to 
deliver.  This  task  was  even  harder  than  the  dig 
ging  for  the  box,  and  it  was  fully  a  fortnight  be 
fore  Ruderick  could  find  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
sister.  She  had  long  since  moved  away  from  the 
address  which  the  condemned  man  had  given 
Ruderick,  and  she  had  not  taken  any  pains  to  leave 
clues  by  which  she  could  be  followed.  The  Un 
der  World  could  be  of  no  assistance  in  the  search 
because  the  girl  did  not  belong  to  it.  Criminal 
and  murderer  though  her  brother  had  been,  her 
record  followed  respectable  lines  only,  and  Ruder 
ick  was  not  at  home  in  detecting  lost  respectabili 
ties.  "If  she  was  only  crooked  or  on  the  turf!" 
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he  sighed  more  than  once  during  the  investiga 
tion;  but  she  was  not  crooked,  and  she  did  not 
know  what  "turf"  meant. 

At  last  Ruderick  succeeded  in  getting  on  her 
track.  He  gave  up  asking  his  own  immediate 
world  for  information,  and  went  boldly  to  the  up 
right  and  honest  in  the  Ward  where  the  girl  had 
last  lived.  "I'll  see  what  good  people  can  do  to 
help  me,"  he  remarked,  and  began  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  priests  and  merchants.  One  of  the 
priests  remembered  the  girl,  and  was  of  the  opin 
ion  that  she  had  moved  uptown,  where  she  worked 
as  a  seamstress.  In  this  district  also  Ruderick 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  citizens  in  good  stand 
ing.  One  morning  he  found  her.  She  was  at 
home  in  her  own  lodgings,  working  on  a  gown  for 
a  rich  man's  wife. 

"My  name's  Clowd,"  Ruderick  said  to  her, 
bowing  awkwardly.  "I've  just  come  from  Aus 
tralia,  where  your  brother  use  to  live.  When  he 
was  dyin'  he  gave  me  some  money  and  told  me  to 
see  that  you  got  it.  S'pose  I  ain't  made  any  mis 
take  in  the  person,  have  I  ?" 

She  was  a  little  woman,  and  barely  came  up  to 
Ruderick' s  shoulder.  While  he  was  talking  she 
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had  had  to  glance  upward,  as  if  looking  at  the 
sky.  Small  and  slight  though  she  was  beside  his 
burly  figure,  he  made  a  mental  note  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  pretty.  Her  good  looks  did  not  con 
sist  so  much  in  attractive  feature  and  figure  as  in  a 
winsome  look  in  the  eyes  and  a  general  innocence 
in  the  face,  which  offered  a  striking  contrast  to 
Ruderick' s  hardened  visage.  He  had  seen  a  num 
ber  of  handsomer  women,  but  he  was  impressed, 
as  he  looked  at  her,  that  he  had  seldom,  if  ever 
before,  stood  so  close  to  a  woman  who  not  only 
seemed  good,  but  was  doubtless  at  heart  a  woman 
who  did  not  belie  her  looks. 

"My  brother  is  dead?''  she  said  in  a  moment 
in  a  low  voice,  looking  at  Ruderick  questioningly, 
as  if  she  would  read  the  truth  in  his  eyes. 

"Clean  dead,  Miss,"  he  assured  her,  lowering 
his  voice  also.  "He  died  at  the  mine  one  night 
when  he  and  I  was  alone.  He  had  consumption." 

"Was  he  cared  for  during  his  sickness?  Was 
there  anybody  about  to  make  things  easy  for 
him  ?"  Ruderick  thought  of  how  the  man  had  in 
reality  died.  He  pictured  him  on  the  gallows, 
with  the  guards  about  him  and  the  black  cap  over 
his  face.  Then  he  thought  of  the  priest  who  had 
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doubtless  also  stood  near  by.  "Miss,"  he  said, 
looking  her  in  the  eyes  and  believing  that  he  was 
telling  her  the  truth  as  far  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit,  "at  the  last  moment  he  went  off 
alone,  but,  Miss,  he  was  looked  out  for  till  the  last 
moment  came.  He  didn't  want  much  carin'  for 
when  he  was  croak — dyin',  I  mean.  He  wasn't 
that  kind." 

"And  you  say  that  he  sent  me  some  money?  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  over  fifteen  years.  I  was  a 
little  girl  when  he  went  away." 

"Yes,"  Ruderick  hastened  to  respond,  "I  got 
two  thousand  plunks — dollars,  I  mean — he  told 
me  to  hand  over  to  you.  I  got  'em  tied  up  in  this 
bundle,"  and  he  produced  the  money.  "There 
you  are,"  he  added,  and  he  handed  her  the  pack 
age.  Such  wealth  the  girl  had  never  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  possessing.  Not  once  in  her  twenty 
years  had  she  held  in  her  hand  more  money 
than  her  weekly  wage,  and  the  sudden  change 
in  her  fortunes  overcame  her.  The  tears  came 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  put  her  hands  to  her  face 
to  hide  her  emotion.  Ruderick  stood  embar 
rassed,  now  on  one  leg  and  now  on  the  other, 
and  finally  blurted  out:  "But  think  what  a  good 
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time  it'll  make  for  you.  You  won't  need  to  sew 
or  knit" — sewing  and  knitting  were  all  the  same 
to  him — "for — for — years,"  he  managed  to  say. 
The  girl  brushed  away  the  tears,  and  thanked  him 
for  having  carried  out  her  brother's  errand.  Then 
she  told  him  how  her  brother  had  years  before 
wandered  away  from  home,  how  the  family  in 
general  had  broken  up,  and  explained  that  she  was 
all  that  was  left  of  what  was  once  a  family  of  five. 
"There's  another  brother  that  may  still  be  alive," 
she  pursued,  "but  I  have  never  seen  him  and  do 
not  know  where  he  is.  I  am  the  only  one  in  the 
Ward  that  belonged  to  the  family  as  it  was  known 
here."  Tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  again,  and 
Ruderick  decided  that  it  was  an  opportune  time 
to  beat  a  retreat.  "I  got  to  be  goin',  Miss,"  he 
said  apologetically,  "but  I'll  look  in  again  some 
day,  if  you  ain't  got  objections.  I'm  stayin'  in 
town  for  a  few  weeks,  and  we  can  talk  over  things 
when  you — when  you  ain't  feelin'  so  bad." 

The  weeks  that  Ruderick  had  expected  to  stay 
in  town  lengthened  into  months,  and  the  ac 
quaintance  with  the  little  seamstress  grew  apace. 
In  the  beginning  Ruderick's  motives  were  as  inno 
cent  as  was  the  girl  who  was  the  cause  of  his  tar- 
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rying.  "She  ain't  wise  an'  she  ain't  the  best 
looker  in  the  world,"  he  said  to  himself  number 
less  times  during  the  early  stages  of  the  courtship, 
"an'  I  could  do  better  if  I  was  lookin'  for  dough, 
but  she's  somethin'  I  ain't  known  before  an'  like 
the  way  I  like  her.  I  guess  I'm  in  love."  The 
Under  World  guessed  likewise,  and  made  its  com 
ments.  The  Under  World  thinks  that  it  knows 
what  love  is  quite  as  well  as  does  the  Upper.  It 
sees  a  man  and  a  woman  together,  and  it  decides 
with  the  precision  of  a  taster  of  tea  whether  the 
partnership  is  based  on  sentiment  or  on  things  ma 
terial  and  fleshy.  In  Ruderick's  case  it  decided 
that  he  had  honestly  fallen  victim  to  sentiment, 
and  it  wondered  at  his  weakness.  Ruderick  also 
wondered,  but  he  did  not  classify  his  new  state 
of  mind  among  his  weaknesses. 

"If  it  makes  me  happier,  why  shouldn't  I  follow 
it  up?"  he  reasoned  with  himself  when  trying  to 
explain  or  justify  what  his  world  considered  the 
softness  that  had  come  over  him.  "I'm  just  as 
good  at  my  business  as  ever  I  was,  an'  I  don't 
knock  around  so  much  nights.  An'  I'm  enjoyin' 
the  thing.  What  I  enjoy  I'm  goin'  to  chase  after, 
I  don't  care  what  anybody  says."  He  had  never 
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bothered  himself  much  about  the  opinions  of 
others  no  matter  what  he  had  done  or  said, 
but  he  was  impelled  at  times  in  his  new  ven 
ture  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  neigh 
bors.  It  was  not  that  he  was  ashamed  of  be 
ing  caught  in  love.,  nor  that  he  was  afraid  that 
his  motives  in  the  courtship  would  be  mistrusted. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  proud  of  his  new  ac 
quaintance,  and  he  publicly  announced  that  he 
would  shoot  the  first  man  that  he  caught  saying 
a  word  against  her  or  his  intentions  in  the  court 
ship.  Yet  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul  there  was 
something  that  troubled  him.  "Course  I'm  a 
thief,"  he  reasoned  with  himself  on  one  occasion 
when  a  reflective  mood  seized  him,  "an'  course  it 
ain't  nice  to  be  one,  but  she  don't  need  to  know 
anythin'  about  that.  She'd  throw  me  over  if  she 
knew,  I  s'pose,  but  I  mean  to  see  to  it  that  she 
don't  find  out."  Then  it  was  that  the  trou 
blesome  thing  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul  began  nag 
ging  him  again.  He  went  on  in  spite  of  it.  "It 
'ud  only  make  her  feel  bad  to  tell  her  the  truth, 
and  what  good  would  it  do,  anyhow?"  So  he 
told  her  that  he  was  a  deputy-sheriff  downtown, 
and  that  some  day  he  hoped  to  go  higher  up  in  the 
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official  world.  His  imagination  travelled  in  its 
search  for  a  falsehood  to  the  very  opposite  world 
from  the  one  in  which  he  lived  and  worked,  and 
he  had  to  smile  at  the  romance  with  which  it 
furnished  him.  "What  a  sheriff  I'd  be,  if  I  was 
one !"  he  exclaimed.  "Ruderick  Clowd  turned  cop 
per  !  ha !  ha !"  He  was  in  love,  honestly  and  sin 
cerely  for  a  man  of  his  type,  and  he  hated  the  tan 
talizing  regrets  and  emotions  which  his  profession 
caused  him  when  in  the  presence  of  the  object  of 
his  love;  but  traitor  to  his  pals  in  the  profession  he 
would  not  be,  even  though  his  suit  should  come 
to  naught.  The  struggle  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
between  good  and  evil  bothered  him  when  he 
walked  abroad  in  the  day  as  well  as  when  he  lay 
down  in  the  dark  to  sleep,  but  it  was  an  insignifi 
cant  skirmish  compared  with  that  other  struggle 
which  would  have  followed  had  he  actually  be 
come  what  he  made  his  sweetheart  believe  that  he 
was.  He  adored  the  little  seamstress  after  the  fash 
ion  of  his  kind,  but  he  held  his  honor  as  a  mem 
ber  of  his  clan  dearer  than  any  other  possession 
in  the  world.  Ruderick  Clowd  a  deputy-sheriff! 
The  very  birds  in  the  street  would  have  chirped 
their  denial  had  they  heard  the  rumor.  Yet  the 
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little  seamstress  believed  it,  and  for  a  year  and 
a  day  enjoyed  the  conceit. 

It  was  a  queer  company  to  which  Ruderick  in 
troduced  her.  His  own  world  was  the  only  one 
which  he  knew  and  felt  at  home  in,  and  he  had  to 
take  her  into  it  if  life  was  to  be  natural  and  easy. 
Her  world  was  small  and  cramped  at  the  best, 
and  she  had  generously  not  insisted  on  Ruderick' s 
enlargement  of  acquaintance  within  its  confined 
boundaries.  A  deputy-sheriff,  she  reasoned,  could 
not  be  expected  to  enter  happily  into  the  society  of 
sewing  women,  and  she  followed  confidingly 
where  he  led.  Under  Ruderick's  management  as 
stage-master,  the  Under  World  that  she  met  be 
came  lawyers,  judges,  captains  of  police,  and  their 
wives,  sisters  and  daughters.  The  fictitious  meta 
morphosis  amused  the  actors  in  the  farce,  and  it 
saved  Ruderick  from  a  confession.  The  Under 
World  loves  to  pose  and  act.  From  January  to 
December,  when  not  in  the  field  working  at  its 
trade,  it  is  acting  out  a  part  of  some  sort  in  the 
world  on  which  it  preys.  The  little  seamstress 
heard  language  at  times  that  did  not  dignify  the 
bench  and  other  legal  offices  which  her  new  friends 
and  acquaintances  were  held  to  represent,  but 
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Ruderick  knew  how  to  allay  her  suspicions  and 
doubts.  Slang  words  and  phrases  became  through 
his  skilful  interpretation  learned  expressions 
which  belonged  to  the  callings  which  the  new  ac 
quaintances  followed.  Such  is  the  world  of  crime 
when  at  play.  For  Ruderick  the  deceit  was  vitally 
important;  for  the  other  mummers  in  the  little 
comedy  it  was  merely  a  joke  to  which  they  lent 
themselves  to  please  their  respected  pal. 

One  night  the  high  dignitaries  and  the  female 
members  of  their  families,  together  with  Ruder 
ick  and  his  girl,  gathered  at  a  feast.  Ruderick' s 
suit  had  been  accepted,  the  little  seamstress  had 
confessed  to  a  tender  feeling  for  him,  and  Ruder 
ick  invited  the  favored  ones  of  his  acquaintance  to 
a  banquet  to  celebrate  the  event.  Burglars,  pick 
pockets,  bank  robbers  and  their  frail  sisters  put  on 
their  festive  clothes,  resumed  their  high-sounding 
titles  and  studied  manners,  and  took  their  places  at 
the  heavily  laden  table  in  the  feast-room.  Rud 
erick  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  beside  his 
long-wooed  intended,  and  wine  flowed  and  the 
actors  gorged.  At  the  timid  fiancee's  left  sat  a 
judge  of  the  criminal  court,  alias  "Jerry  the 
Burglar";  opposite  was  the  red-faced  chief  of 
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police,  alias  "Swiney  the  Pig" ;  next  to  the  chief 
came  his  resplendently  robed  sister,  generally 
known  as  "Peggie  the  Shoplifter,"  and  so  on 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  where  the  sher 
iff  and  his  wife,  called  "Jimmie  and  his  Bundle," 
completed  the  distinguished  company.  The  drink 
ing  and  the  gorging  brought  about  the  usual  gar- 
rulousness.  Said  Ruderick,  rising  from  his  chair 
to  reply  to  the  toast  "Our  Distinguished  Deputy- 
Sheriff"  :  "It  ain't  often  that  a  guy — I  mean  a 
sheriff — like — hie! — me  gets  such  a  girl — hie! — 
as  this  one  that  graces  this  sloppin'-up — I  mean 
banquet — here  to-night.  She's  the  best  that  ever 
came  down  the  line — hie ! — I  mean  to  say,  came  to 
my  knowledge,  and  I  want  you  all — hie ! — to  tuck 
it  away  in  your  head-pieces  that  she's  a  hummer,  a 
reg'lar  loo — lo — loo.  Hie !  She  an'  me  are  goin' 
to  splice,"  he  continued,  waving  his  arms  theatri 
cally  and  holding  fast  to  the  vernacular  without 
any  further  attempts  at  fine  selection  of  words, 
"an'  there's  goin'  to  be  some  doin's  in  this  here 
berg.  We're  goin'  to  have  a  flat,  an'  she's  goin' 
to  have  the  best  that  the  'main  stem'  can  cough  up. 
I  thanks  you  all  for  your  friendly  feelin's,  an' 
hopes  that  you're  all  havin'  a  bang-up  time.  Drink 
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'er  down!"  The  glasses  were  emptied,  the  high 
dignitaries  unwittingly  resumed  their  natural 
roles,  and  the  seamstress,  had  her  own  mind  not 
fallen  victim  to  the  wine  and  the  excitement, 
would  have  heard  things  that  Ruderick  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  had  he  been  asked  to  supply 
the  usual  respectable  equivalents. 

"But  we  are  going  to  be  married,  aren't  we, 
Ruderick?"  It  was  three  weeks  after  the  feast 
given  to  celebrate  their  official  engagement,  and 
Ruderick  and  the  seamstress  were  alone  in  a  little 
lodging  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  Things  had  de 
veloped  rapidly  since  the  fateful  banquet,  and  life 
had  taken  on  a  new  significance  for  both  of  them. 
Ruderick  was  still  in  love,  more  so  than  ever  he 
fancied,  and  the  girl's  affection  for  him  had  be 
come  a  passionate  devotion,  but  a  change  had 
come  over  both  of  them.  Marriage  continued  to 
be  the  ultimate  end  of  their  attachment,  but  some 
how  Ruderick  did  not  see  the  immediate  need  of 
such  a  climax,  whereas  the  girl  found  it  more  im 
perative  and  necessary  than  ever. 

"If  I  had  only  left  that  wine  alone  that  night," 
she  sighed  after  Ruderick  had  assured  her  for  the 
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hundredth  time  that  "of  course  they  were  going 
to  get  married  when  he  could  afford  it." 

"That  was  the  cause  of  all  that  has  happened 
since.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  Ruderick,  that 
I  was  taking  too  much?  I  didn't  know  that  it 
affected  one  so  quickly." 

"I  didn't  know  how  much  you  was  takin'," 
Ruderick  responded  truthfully  enough.  "I  was 
havin'  all  I  could  do  to  keep  track  o'  what  I  was 
drinkin'." 

"But  the  Judge  and  the  others  don't  know  that 
we're  living  together,  do  they  ?  You  know  I  only 
consented  to  it  because  you  said  it  would  only  be 
for  a  few  weeks." 

Ruderick  could  not  repress  the  smile  which  the 
reference  to  the  fictitious  "Judge"  prompted.  The 
girl  had  not  yet  been  let  into  the  secret  of  the  com 
edy — although  the  feast  had  put  doubts  in  her 
mind  about  some  things  which  Ruderick  had 
failed  to  explain  to  her  satisfactorily — and  she 
continued  to  believe  that  Ruderick  and  his  com 
panions  were  bona  fide  city  fathers  and  protectors. 

"None  of  'em  know  where  you  are,  or  where  I 
am  either  when  I'm  out  here  with  you,"  Ruderick 
answered  her.  "They  think  you're  in  your  old 
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place,  and  that  I'm  still  holdin'  down  my  reg'lar 
lodgin's.  Don't  you  worry  about  them." 

"But  wouldn't  it  hurt  you  in  your  position  if 
it  should  become  known  what  we've  done? 
Wouldn't  people  talk  ?" 

Again  Ruderick  had  to  smile.  His  position ! 
"If  the  gang  could  only  hear  her  go  on,"  he  mur 
mured  under  his  breath. 

"Oh,  it  might  hurt  a  little  for  awhile,"  he  re 
plied,  "but  we'd  win  out  in  the  end.  You  want 
to  get  over  bein'  afraid  o'  talk.  If  I  bothered 
my  head  with  what  people  say  about  me  I  wouldn't 
hold  my  position  a  month;  I'd  die  in  the  asylum." 
His  emphasis  of  the  word  position  nearly  brought 
forth  another  snicker,  but  he  restrained  himself. 
The  troublesome  thing  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
made  him  hate  to  continue  the  deception,  but  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  in  that  quarter  of 
his  make-up  had  not  been  so  fierce  of  late,  and  it 
tickled  his  sense  of  humor  to  prolong  the  mum 
ming.  Had  any  one  told  him  that  he  no  longer 
loved  the  girl  with  the  love  which  had  impelled 
him  honestly  to  woo  and  win  her  he  would  have 
struck  him  down.  He  believed,  as  far  as  he  can 
be  said  to  have  believed  anything,  that  never  be- 
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fore  in  his  life  had  he  been  so  attached  to  a  human 
being,  not  even  barring  his  mother.  Yet  what  was 
it  that  made  him  delay  in  honestly  making  her  his 
wife?  He  put  the  question  to  himself  squarely. 
But  he  could  never  honestly  answer  it.  He  tried  at 
times  to  satisfy  his  conscience — for  he  had  a  con 
science  in  the  matter — with  makeshift  solutions  of 
the  problem,  but  he  was-at  least  honest  enough  not 
to  believe  in  them  long.  One  night  he  had  a 
dream.  In  his  dream  the  girl  appeared  before 
him,  and  pointing  her  ringer  straight  at  his  face, 
she  said :  "You're  a  thief,  you've  always  been  a 
thief,  and  you've  lied  to  me  from  the  beginning. 
You  were  honestly  in  love  with  me,  and  yet  you 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
Now  you're  afraid  to  marry  me  because  you  still 
love  me,  and  you're  afraid  that  some  day  the  truth 
will  come  out.  Ruderick  Clowd,  you're  a  cow 
ard,  and  you  know  it."  From  that  night  on  Rud 
erick  knew  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  was  a 
coward. 

It  was  a  time  when  American  criminals  of  the 
first  class  were  beginning  to  branch  out  into  for 
eign  parts.  A  former  New  Yorker,  who  had  stud- 
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led  the  criminal  market  abroad,  had  established 
himself  in  London,  and  was  prepared  to  act  as  go- 
between  for  all  resident  New  Yorkers  with  reputa 
tions  as  thieves  who  might  care  to  exercise  their 
talents  in  Europe.  It  was  his  expert  opinion  that 
the  European  criminal  market  only  needed  skilful 
exploiters  such  as  he  knew  certain  well-known 
American  thieves  to  be,  to  become  a  literal 
Dorado,  and  he  made  this  opinion  known  in  New 
York  and  other  American  cities.  "If  some  of  you 
all-round  good  men  will  only  come  over  here,"  he 
wrote  to  a  former  pal  in  crime,  "you  can  take  in 
more  plunder  in  a  month  than  some  of  you  are 
getting  now  in  a  year.  I  tell  you  that  people  on 
this  side  of  the  water  are  easy.  The  coppers  are 
mainly  dead  ones,  the  local  thieves  are  too  slow 
and  clumsy,  and  the  public  doesn't  know  how  to 
protect  its  wealth.  I  am  willing  to  put  good  men 
on  to  bargains  in  the  trade,  and  I  know  how  to 
fence  the  stuff  that  they  get.  So  if  you  want  to 
get  a  good  mob  together  and  will  connect  with 
me,  we  can  do  business  that  will  satisfy  all  hands." 
This  letter  came  as  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence  to  certain  men  in  New  York  who  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  criminal 
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market  was  becoming  too  confined  for  vigorous 
and  ambitious  thieves.  Ruderick  Clowd  was  one 
of  those  who  were  inclined  to  hold  to  this  belief. 
As  he  said  to  a  friend,  one  day,  when  the  letter 
from  London  was  being  discussed :  "There's 
plenty  o'  jobs  over  here  still  to  do,  but  we've  done 
so  many  that  we've  taught  the  coppers  how  to  be 
wise,  and  it's  their  wisdom  that  makes  things  so 
cramped  like." 

"Well,  will  you  help  make  up  a  mob  for  the 
English  market?"  the  friend  asked.  "Will  you 
go  over  to  London  and  see  what  Abrams  has  got 
to  show  us?" 

"I  might,"  drawled  Ruderick. 

"Well,  when  will  you  know  ?  A  thing  like  this 
has  got  to  be  decided  on  the  jump.  Abrams  is 
ready  for  us  whenever  we  can  get  ready  and  go, 
and  I  say  the  sooner  the  better." 

"Well,  I'll  think  the  thing  over  and  tell  you  for 
sure  in  a  few  days."  Other  men  less  distin 
guished  than  Ruderick,  but  nevertheless  of  the 
"first  class,"  were  also  sounded  and  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  new  enterprise.  Indeed,  it  became  the 
topic  of  the  hour  in  thief  circles,  and  men  began 
to  join  the  new  mob.  It  was  not  easy  for  Ruder- 
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ick  to  make  up  his  mind.  Although  he  was  not 
taking  in  any  great  sums  of  money  at  this  period, 
life  in  the  "suburbs"  had  become  very  sweet  to 
him,  and  for  the  time  being  the  grand  stake  that 
had  heretofore  occupied  his  mind  had  to  compete 
with  a  new  desire.  He  was  still  unmarried,  but  he 
clung  to  the  notion  that  some  day  he  would  be. 
Meanwhile  he  was  in  love,  and  the  girl  was  in  love 
with  him.  Wealth,  "mobs"  and  crime  had  lost  for 
the  moment  their  fascination,  and  the  party  bound 
for  England  was  nearly  complete  before  he  had  be 
gun  to  seriously  consider  his  possible  membership 
in  it.  What  could  he  say  to  the  girl,  and  what 
would  she  say  to  him  ?  What  would  happen  to  the 
attachment  if  the  foreign  enterprise  should  come 
to  grief,  and  he  should  have  to  remain  abroad  for 
a  term  of  years?  These  questions  presented 
themselves  to  him  every  time  he  undertook  to 
come  to  a  conclusion,  and  on  each  occasion  they 
bored  him  so  that  he  postponed  arriving  at  any 
conclusion  one  way  or  the  other.  His  funds  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  it  was  only  too  plain  that 
before  long  he  must  take  to  the  field  again.  Here 
tofore  he  had  loved  "the  field";  a  good  job  done 
and  the  plunder  safely  under  cover  had  been  the 
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greatest  satisfaction  of  life.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  life  in  the  "suburbs"  was  making  a  weakling 
out  of  him?  Was  love,  after  all,  merely  a  thing 
for  tenderfeet? 

At  last  the  day  came  when  he  had  to  make  up 
his  mind  definitely  about  the  foreign  excursion, 
or  be  dropped  from  the  candidates  for  the  "mob." 
It  was  complete  with  the  exception  of  one  more 
man,  and  Ruderick  was  told  for  the  last  time  that 
he  must  decide  once  and  for  all.  He  had  a  talk 
with  the  girl. 

"But,  Ruderick,"  she  complained,  "we  aren't 
married  yet,  and  suppose  something  should  hap 
pen  to  you  over  there?  How  could  I  explain 
things?" 

He  had  told  her  that  in  his  capacity  of  deputy- 
sheriff  he  had  been  asked  to  take  part  in  a  hunt 
for  some  criminals  who  were  reported  to  be  in 
Europe,  and  that  he  was  necessary  to  their  cap 
ture,  because  he  was  one  of  very  few  who  knew 
them  by  sight.  She  did  not  doubt  the  story. 

"We'll  get  married  the  minute  I  get  back,"  he 

assured  her.      "You  can  stay  out  here,  and  if  you 

get  into  any  trouble,  the  Judge  and  the  others  '11 

look  out  for  you.     The  "Judge"  and  the  "oth- 
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ers"  were  men  who  had  not  been  taken  into  the 
foreign  enterprise.  Of  course,  they  could  not  look 
out  for  the  girl  with  the  same  interest  that  he 
would,  but  they  could  tide  her  over  a  trying  pe 
riod,  and  that  was  all  he  intended  to  ask  of  them. 

"But,  Ruderick,  you'll  be  sure  to  come  back, 
won't  you?"  the  girl  pleaded.  "You  know  how 
things  stand  between  us." 

"Girl,  I'll  be  back  the  minute  the  business  is 
finished,"  and  he  meant  what  he  said. 

The  "business"  lasted,  as  far  as  Ruderick  was 
concerned,  five  years.  England  and  the  Conti 
nent  still  talk  about  it  when  their  detectives  and 
policemen  get  to  rummaging  through  their  remi 
niscences.  Sometimes  their  memories  are  not  so 
clear  as  they  might  be,  and  they  think  that  they 
were  very  clever  in  stopping  the  "business."  In 
general  they  were  very  stupid.  The  foreign  in 
vaders,  however,  took  too  much  advantage  of  this 
stupidity.  They  became  reckless  and  bold,  and 
gradually  the  "business"  declined.  They  were 
received  by  Abrams,  their  agent,  in  royal  style. 
He  met  them  at  the  dock  in  Liverpool,  and  imme 
diately  invited  them  to  join  him  on  a  cruise  in  the 
Channel.  "I  want  to  show  you  the  coast,"  he 
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said  significantly,  "and  the  sooner  you  get  ac 
quainted  with  it  the  better."  The  yacht  was  a 
sumptuously  fitted  out  craft  which  has  since  been 
sold  with  profit  to  a  member  of  the  English  aris 
tocracy.  What  tales  she  could  tell  her  present 
noble  owner,  if  she  could  only  talk  as  well  as  she 
can  steam  through  the  water !  Unfortunately  her 
original  piratical  owner  and  companions  took  no 
secretary  with  them  on  their  voyages,  and  all  that 
one  can  learn  to-day  is  the  scrappy  information 
that  the  survivors  of  the  unique  expedition  are 
willing  to  part  with.  The  speech  that  Abrams 
made  to  his  guests  on  their  first  voyage,  however, 
has  been  preserved  entire.  He  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table  in  the  saloon,  and  addressed  them  thus : 
''This  boat  here  is  our  stall,  our  cover.  She  is  reg 
istered  at  Lloyds,  and  I  am  supposed  to  be  the  gen- 
tleman-at-leisure  skipper.  I  know  every  Ex 
change,  big  jewelry  shop  and  bank  in  the  coast 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  between  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Bremerhaven.  I  have  made  a 
special  study  of  them.  I  can  tell  you  how  they 
look,  what  streets  they  are  in,  whether  they  have 
burglar  wires  or  not,  and  the  best  way  to  get  into 
them.  I  have  studied  them  as  a  scientist  studies 
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bugs.  Why?  Because  I  am  a  far-seeing  man. 
I  have  inherited  from  my  race  a  superb  eye  for 
opportunities.  You  all  knew  me  when  I  robbed 
that  bank  in  York,  and  you  will  remember 
what  an  eye  I  had  for  the  hidden  gold.  That 
eye  has  not  dimmed,  and  the  brain  that  thought 
out  the  robbery  has  not  become  lame.  Guns, 
thieves,  or  whatever  you  want  me  to  call  you,  I 
know  that  at  the  present  moment  I  am  a  little  un 
der  the  influence  of  my  beloved  champagne,  and 
that  my  tongue  has  got  fresh  oil,  but  I  am  a  He 
brew  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  And  I  tell 
you,  one  and  all,  that  if  you  will  only  follow  my 
instructions  we  will  end  our  voyages  rich  men. 
Only  one  thing  I  ask :  never  play  the  Jew  false. 
Thus  much  I  may  say  by  way  of  introduction." 
Ruder ick  was  moved  at  this  juncture  to  nudge  his 
right-hand  neighbor,  and  ask  whether  the  Hebrew 
had  not  become  "looney"  in  his  old  age.  "He's 
buggy,"  he  whispered.  The  Hebrew  overheard 
him. 

"No,  Clowd,"  he  cried,  pointing  his  finger  at 

Ruderick,  "the  old  man  is  not  buggy.     What  you 

take  for  a  lameness  of  mind  is  merely  a  liveliness 

of  temperament.     I  tell  you  that  the  old  Jew  can 
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strike  as  hard  a  blow  as  ever,  and  that  he  never 
had  a  better  nose  for  detecting  the  hiding-place  of 
gold.  Enough  of  this,  however.  I  have  not  got 
you  over  here  to  boast  about  myself,  nor  to  tell 
you  of  your  own  virtues.  The  Jew  is  after  money, 
and  this  is  my  plan :  You  thieves  are  specialists. 
You  all  know  how  to  do  some  one  thing  well. 
That  is  why  I  asked  only  for  good  people.  I  will 
show  you  where  the  Exchanges  and  the  other 
places  are,  and  you  can  see  what  your  specialties 
can  do  afterward.  That  is  my  proposition. 
The  yacht  is  at  your  disposal.  My  services  as 
fence  are  yours.  The  world  of  suckers  that  buys 
stolen  property  is  our  market.  Voila  tout!" 

"What  the  devil  did  you  say  last?"  asked  Rud 
erick. 

"I  said  that  that  is  the  business  in  a  scoop 
shovel,  my  boy." 

"Then  we  are  to  do  the  work,  and  you  see  that 
what  the  work  nets  us  gets  onto  the  sucker  mar 
ket?"  Ruderick  pursued. 

"You  have  grasped  my  whole  philosophy  like 
a  genius." 

"Well,  I'll  take  a  fall  out  of  the  philosophy  for 
one." 
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"That's  the  lad  for  me.  Give  me  your  hand, 
you  gen-i-us!" 

The  philosophy  worked  without  a  mistake  or  a 
blunder  for  two  years.  The  Hebrew's  house  in 
Piccadilly — watched  without  avail  by  a  street- 
sweeper  from  Scotland  Yard — became  the  deposi 
tory  of  gems,  silk  and  other  valuables,  which  the 
Hebrew  disposed  of  as  the  market  demanded.  It 
was  the  most  wonderful  season  in  crime  that  the 
Channel  and  adjacent  neighborhoods  could  re 
member.  It  is  known  to-day  in  the  world  of 
crime  as  the  Americanization  of  European 
Roguery.  Ruderick  saw  the  grand  stake  at  close 
range  again.  "If  things  only  run  well  a  bit 
longer,"  he  mused  one  day,  "I'll  go  home  in  a 
yacht  o'  my  own." 

One  day  he  was  asked  by  the  Hebrew  to  go  to 
Havre  alone  and  look  over  a  jewelry  shop  reported 
to  contain  gems  of  fabulous  worth.  "I  know 
the  place  in  general,"  said  the  Hebrew,  "but  I 
want  more  recent  information.  You  go  over  from 
Southampton,  take  a  look  at  the  place,  and  if  it 
seems  all  right  yet  we'll  do  it." 

Ruderick  had  been  the  one  to  inspect  places 
that  it  was  advisable  to  look  at  once  again  before 
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robbing  them.  He  had  a  genius  for  seeing  weak 
spots  in  a  prearranged  plan  of  attack ;  he  was  also 
an  expert  in  discovering  mistakes  in  the  defence 
As  Abrams  remarked,  "He  can  smell  trouble  when 
it  ain't  even  begun." 

Ruderick  took  the  boat  from  Southampton.  He 
also  arrived  in  Havre.  He  furthermore  found  the 
jewelry  shop.  Beyond  discovering  that  the  shop 
keeper  had  laid  no  burglar  wires  since  the  Hebrew's 
last  inspection,  he  accomplished  nothing.  His 
report  to  Abrams  was  as  follows :  "You're  a  fool ! 
You're  an  ass !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  they 
don't  speak  English  in  France?  Do  you  think 
I've  had  time  to  fill  my  head  with  a  lot  o'  words 
what  foreigners  uses,  you  dubs?  See  what  hap 
pens  to  me!  I  slides  down  to  Southampton  all 
to  the  good  an'  feelin'  fine.  I  ships  on  the  tub 
what  crosses  over,  an'  goes  to  sleep.  I  wakes  up 
in  the  mornin',  dresses,  puts  on  my  diamonds, 
takes  my  eats,  an'  goes  into  the  town.  I  see  a 
copper.  I  thinks  I'll  have  a  little  fun  with  him 
an'  keep  him  guessin'  as  to  who  I  am,  an'  I  goes 
up  to  him.  I  say,  'Bobby,'  I  says,  'can  you  tell 
me  where  Mr.  Jones,  the  manufacturer,  lives  ?'  He 
gives  me  the  blind  stagger  look.  I  think  he 
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can't  hear,  an'  say:  'My  good  man,  can  you  tell 
me  whether  you  was  drunk  last  night,  or  was  I  ?' 
Another  blind  stagger  look.  Then  I  tumble.  I 
remember  the  time  we  was  in  Antwerp,  where  no 
one  could  understand  me  when  I  wanted  to  buy  a 
pair  of  socks.  Then,  you  dubs,  I  curses  you. 
How  was  I  to  know  what  lingo  they  talk  in 
Hafer?  Well,  I  didn't  need  to  talk  to  find  the 
jewelry  place,  so  I  looked  at  your  map  an'  goes 
an'  see  it.  I  tell  you  it  ain't  got  no  burglar  wires, 
but  I'll  tell  you  somethin'  else,  too.  I  thought 
I  was  the  biggest  masked  burglar  the  world's 
ever  seen  while  I  was  pipin'  the  place  off.  I 
couldn't  understand  a  damn  word  that  the  people 
about  me  was  say  in',  an'  I  thought  they  was 
sayin' :  That's  Ruderick  Clowd,  the  thief !  He's 
over  here  to  look  that  jewelry  joint  over.'  It  got 
so  bad — the  feelin'  I  had — that  I  walked  'way  out 
in  the  country  to  get  away  from  it.  Couldn't  do 
it.  Saw  a  lot  o'  Rube  farmers  out  there,  an'  they 
was  all  chewin'  the  same  kind  o'  rag.  That's 
Clowd,  the  thief!  Look  out  for  him!'  I'd  'a' 
gone  bughouse  'f  I'd  stayed  in  the  place  over 
night.  I  was  looney  as  it  was.  I  goes  back  to 
the  wharf  an'  finds  a  steamer  ready  for  South- 
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ampton.  I  treated  the  whole  crew  on  the  spot. 
'Just  listen  to  my  French/  I  says  to  'em,  an'  I 
sung  'em  a  song.  Forget  what  it  was.  They  told 
me  it  was  English,  an',  will  you  believe  me,  I  was 
that  buggy  with  what  I'd  gone  through  I  got 
mad  an'  wanted  to  fight  the  captain  for  lyin'. 
They  put  me  to  bed,  an'  that's  all.  But  no  more 
foreign  countries  on  the  lonely  basis  for  me — hold 
on  to  that  if  you  forget  everything  else." 

"How'd  you  like  to  go  to  Manchester  with  'Lit 
tle  Dick'  and  do  a  jewelry  job  there?"  asked  the 
Hebrew. 

"Does  Manchester  talk  United  States?" 

"Yes,  with  an  accent." 

"Well,  can  I  understand  the  accent?" 

"Dead  easy." 

"Then  'Little  Dick'  and  me  are  your  men." 

If  there  were  only  a  presiding  angel  who  would 
tell  thieves  when  not  to  steal !  Thus  sighed  Rud 
erick  Clowd  and  "Little  Dick"  two  weeks  later. 
They  went  to  Manchester,  they  got  into  the  jew 
elry  shop,  Ruderick  was  peeking  out  through  the 
letter  slit  in  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on 
in  the  street,  and  "Little  Dick"  was  filling  the 
bag,  which  Ruderick  held  behind  his  back,  with 
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the  jeweller's  treasures.  It  was  about  six  o'clock 
on  a  winter's  morning.  Somebody — perhaps  it 
was  the  postman — tried  to  drop  a  letter  through 
the  slit  in  the  door.  Ruderick's  nose,  pressed 
against  the  opening,  stopped  it.  The  man  on  the 
outside  pressed  harder,  and  Ruderick's  nose  was 
drawn  away.  Said  Ruderick  to  ' 'Little  Dick" : 
"We're  ditched!  That  fellow'll  get  suspicious 
an'  squeal.  Let's  make  for  the  top  o'  the  build 
ing."  It  was  a  longer  journey  than  they  had  cal 
culated.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  top  two 
policemen  had  got  there  ahead  of  them,  and  the 
entire  building  was  surrounded  by  detectives. 
"Good  morning !"  said  the  policemen,  and  levelled 
their  revolvers  at  the  robbers.  "A  matter  of  taste, 
gentlemen,"  returned  Ruderick,  and  the  two  qui 
etly  gave  themselves  up.  Said  the  Judge  in  the 
case  to  Ruderick  about  four  weeks  later :  "Pris 
oner,  you  have  been  proved  to  be  a  notorious  pro 
fessional  criminal.  Your  record,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  traced,  is  thoroughly  bad.  In  your  own  coun 
try  you  have  been  a  rascal  and  a  thief,  and  now 
you  are  found  guilty  of  robbery  in  Great  Britain. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  causes  may  have  been  that 
impelled  you  to  become  a  criminal.  Neither  the 
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courts  nor  society  can  stop  to  consider  such  ques 
tions  in  the  face  of  the  duty  which  I  must  now 
perform.  It  is  possible  that  if  your  whole  life 
from  the  beginning  could  be  laid  bare  there  might 
be  found  reasons  which,  under  other  circum 
stances,  would  secure  clemency  for  you.  All  that 
I  can  do  is  to  sentence  you  according  to  the  re 
quirements  of  law.  Ruderick  Clowd,  I  order 
that  you  shall  be  confined  in  penal  servitude  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  and  that  you  shall  be  put 
at  hard  labor.  Return  the  prisoner  to  the  jail." 
"Your  Honor,  may  I  not  say  a  word—  But 
the  police  dragged  Ruderick  away  and  his  request 
was  never  heard. 

The  fate  of  the  seamstress  who  had  waited 
so  patiently  for  Ruderick's  return  was  equally  dis 
astrous.  The  truth  about  Ruderick  was  eventually 
made  known  to  her,  and  the  fictitious  "Judge," 
alias  "Jerry  the  Burglar,"  took  Ruderick's  place 
in  her  tattered  affections,  and  bore  her  away  to  the 
World  of  Suspicion.  She  was  another  of  the  lit 
tle  moths  that  come  too  near  to  the  ever-burning 
flame;  her  wings  once  singed  she  could  not  es 
cape. 
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"If  I  could  only  have  kept  him  here  at  home !" 
she  used  to  sigh  when  she  thought  how  differently 
it  all  might  have  ended.  Deluded  little  girl !  Once 
on  the  fringe  of  the  World  of  Suspicion,  even  with 
a  Ruderick  Clowd  by  your  side  to  defend  and  look 
out  for  you,  you  must  either  go  deeper  into  this 
strange  country  or  scamper  from  its  edges  as  fast 
as  your  feet  can  carry  you. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  HIS  REGENERATION. 

REGINALD  OLIVER,  ESQ.,  former  silk  merchant 
and  high  liver,  lay  dying,  a  bankrupt,  in  his  scanty 
lodgings  in  the  city  that  had  forgotten  him.  Ex 
travagant  expenditure  and  careless  management 
of  his  business  interests  had  brought  him  to  finan 
cial  ruin,  and  he  was  about  to  leave  a  world  in 
which  he  had  done  but  little  more  than  shirk  re 
sponsibilities.  He  had  enjoyed  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  life's  fun,  and  death  was  now  to 
have  its  fun  with  him.  He  had  played  the  game 
for  three-score  years,  and  defeat  had  been  long 
deferred ;  but  he  realized  as  he  lay  on  his  hard  cot 
that  the  climax  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  In 
a  few  days  at  the  outside  he  would  have  to  bid 
good-by  to  fun,  as  he  had  understood  it,  forever. 
The  course  that  his  fun  had  taken  came  back  to 
him  in  remorseful  retrospection.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  he  harked  back  over  its  many  stretches  as 
if  there  were  nothing  but  victims  of  his  selfish- 
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ness  strewn  along  the  way.  He  consoled  himself 
in  a  measure  with  the  thought  that  while  his 
wealth  had  lasted  he  had  tried  to  pay  for  his  dev 
iltries  as  the  bills  had  been  presented,  but  he  saw 
as  he  had  never  seen  before,  that  his  money  had 
never  secured  for  him  a  clear  conscience  or  a  genu 
inely  happy  moment.  And  the  end  of  it  all  was  a 
tarnished  name  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son. 

His  wife  had  been  dead  nearly  a  decade  when 
disaster  and  disease  finally  overtook  him.  Her 
life  had  also  been  a  fiasco.  She  never  learned  the 
truth  about  her  husband  in  the  sense  that  he  stood 
revealed  to  her  as  the  villain  that  he  in  reality  was ; 
but  she  learned  enough  to  make  life  with  him  a 
disappointment  and  regret.  The  boy  that  was 
born  to  them  was  her  single  consolation  during 
her  married  existence,  and  she  did  her  utmost  to 
conceal  from  him  the  evil  ways  of  his  father  as 
well  as  her  bankruptcy  as  the  father's  wife.  When 
she  was  dying  she  asked  that  the  boy  be  brought 
to  her  room,  and  there  for  a  few  moments  they 
were  alone. 

"Try  to  be  good,  Gideon,"  she  begged  of  him, 
"and  look  out  for  papa  when  mamma  is  gone. 
Remember  the  things  that  I  have  told  you,  and 
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be  kind  to  women  wherever  you  meet  them."  She 
then  asked  for  her  husband,  and  they  also  were 
left  alone  for  awhile. 

"I'm  sorry,  Reginald,"  she  said,  "that  I  could 
not  be  a  better  wife  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  for  all  that  I  have  said  or  done  that 
has  been  unpleasant.  My  only  request  is  that  you 
do  the  best  you  can  by  our  boy."  The  man  wept, 
and  promised  by  all  the  gods  he  knew  that  her 
last  request  would  be  respected.  He  never  real 
ized  until  that  last  interview  what  a  good  wife 
she  had  been  to  him. 

The  night  that  he  died  he  also  called  his  son 
to  his  side.  Ten  years  had  come  and  gone,  and  the 
boy  had  nearly  reached  his  majority.  The  man 
had  forgotten  until  this  last  chance  left  to  him  to 
make  good  the  promise  made  to  the  wife  and 
mother  a  decade  before.  The  boy  had  grown  up 
as  best  he  could  with  little  more  advice  and  guid 
ance  than  a  perfunctory  word  of  counsel  from 
his  father  wrhen  the  latter  happened  to  be  re 
minded,  by  some  prick  of  conscience,  of  the  inev 
itable  bad  end  toward  which  he  was  hastening. 
The  bad  end  had  at  last  arrived,  and  he  thought 
of  the  covenant  given  to  the  boy's  mother  when 
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she  also  lay  dying.  The  boy  answered  his  sum 
mons,  and  went  to  his  bedside.  He  first  arranged 
for  the  settlement  of  such  slight  affairs  as  even  a 
bankrupt  may  still  have  to  think  about;  then 
between  groans  and  gasps  for  breath  he  presented 
the  young  man  with  his  last  testament. 

"Your  dad  is  dying,  my  boy,  and  wants  you  to 
know  it  and  listen.  You're  not  going  to  get  any 
money  when  I  am  gone,  because  there's  none  to 
give  you.  And  you've  got  to  look  out  for  your 
self  because  there's  no  one  else  to  undertake  the 
job.  The  name  that  I  leave  you  you'll  have  to 
do  what  you  can  with.  I've  made  a  botch  of  it. 
There's  one  man  that'll  probably  give  you  a  lift, 
and  he's  the  only  one  I  can  think  of.  I  once 
helped  him  to  get  out  of  prison,  and  he  has  never 
forgotten  the  favor.  He's  the  picture  dealer  that 
I  sold  that  last  old  family  portrait  to.  Go  to  him, 
tell  him  the  whole  story — he  knows  the  most  of  it 
already — and  ask  him  for  employment.  If  you're 
ever  tempted  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  think  of 
your  old  dad.  You'll  die  just  the  same  if  you 
don't  take  care,  and  they  may  hang  you  to  boot. 
That's  all  I've  got  to  say  to  you  or  give  you,  so 
make  the  most  of  it." 
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Two  hours  later  Reginald  Oliver  had  quit  the 
game  for  good,  and  another  Gideon  Oliver  was 
the  head  of  the  House.  Three  weeks  later  Gid 
eon  became  "resident  clerk"  in  the  firm  of  "Har 
rison  Folsom  &  Co.,"  picture  dealers.  He  lodged 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  in  which  the 
firm  had  its  offices,  and  drew  the  princely  salary 
of  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

"Vat  indsurance  you  say  dose  pictures  carry, 
Meester  Folsom?" 

"An  even  five  hundred  thousand,  Mrs.  Finkel- 
stein,  and  they're  all  registered  as  old  masters." 

"You  mean  dat  dey  is  all  celebrayted  ?" 

"On  the  books,  Mrs.  Finkelstein.  But  the  in 
surance  companies  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
alleged  value." 

"How  you  know  dat  ?  Dose  indsurance  beeples 
doubts  many  t'ings.  I  dry  de  odder  day  to  gollect 
some  accident  indsurance  for  my  daughter  vat 
hurted  her  little  finger  ant  could  not  blay  de  piano. 
I  toldt  de  indsurance  beeples  dat  she  make  a  piz- 
ness  mit  de  piano,  but  the  schcoundrels,  dey  proof 
— ja,  dey  show  me  myself — dat  she  do  not  make 
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such  a  pizness,  ant  we  got  no  money.  Vat  you 
t'inkof  dat?" 

"Oh,  but  it's  different  with  pictures,  Mrs. 
Finkelstein.  I  claim  that  they're  genuine,  and 
when  they're  gone  the  insurance  companies  have 
got  to  prove  the  contrary,  or  put  up  the  money. 
You  can  see  that  yourself,  Mrs.  Finkelstein." 

"Ya-as,  I  can  see  many  t'ings,  ant  so  can  you, 
Meester  Folsom.  But  I  tell  you  vat  I  von't  do — 
I  von't  undertake  de  pizness  on  commission.  I 
vant  my  money  here  on  de  taple,  ant  you  can  get 
yours  from  de  indsurance  beeples." 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  want?  You  got  to 
go  it  easy,  though,  or  I  won't  make  the  deal  with 
you." 

"I  am  de  von  who  makes  de  deal.  I  am 
dat  voman  Finkelstein,  ant  you  know  who  she  is. 
So  does  de  Deestreect  Attorney !  I  could  pe  sheef 
off  de  bolice  eef  I  vas  only  a  man — you  shust  re 
member  dat,  Meester  Folsom." 

"Yes,  but  I  can't  afford  to  give  you  an  exorbi 
tant  sum,  and  you  know  it.  Tell  me  what's  the 
lowest  figure." 

"Veil,  let  me  t'ink,"  and  Mrs.  Finkelstein  began 
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to  meditate,  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand 
pressed  firmly  against  her  nose,  a  favorite  attitude 
when  serious  matters  had  to  be  considered.  "Rut- 
ereeck  ees  de  poy  for  de  chob,"  she  mumbled  to 
herself  aloud,  "but  he  ees  high-briced.  Unter  fife 
t'ousand  he  ees  not  to  get.  Den  dere  ees  dat 
Sheeny  vat  Rutereeck  likes,  ant  I  don't — he  vould 
help.  I  could  also  get  dat  man  Fatty ;  tree  vould 
pe  enough.  Veil,  I  tell  you  vat  I  take,"  she  con 
tinued,  raising  her  voice  and  squinting  her  greedy 
black  eyes,  "you  gif  me  fifteen  t'ousand  tollars 
and  de  chob  vill  pe  done — done  broperly,  de  vay 
it  ought  to  pe." 

"Oh,  that's  altogether  too  much,"  the  picture 
dealer  remonstrated.  "I  couldn't  think  of  it." 

"Veil,  you  go  home  ant  t'ink  off  somedings  else, 
Meester  Folsom;  go  qvuick,  ant  dake  de  streedt 
car!" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  won't  come  down 
from  that  price?" 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  noddings  more;  you  know 
me,  Meester  Folsom." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do :  I'll  give  you  ten  thou 
sand  down,  and  you  make  out  of  it  all  you 


can." 
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"You  tell  me  vat  I  can  make  out  off  somedings? 
You!  Dat  ees  none  off  your  pizness,  ant  I  tell 
you  so  righdt  here." 

"All  right;  but  what  do  you  say  to  my  offer?" 

"Veil,  for  de  sake  off  oldt  times  ven  ve  did 
odder  piznesses,  you  gif  me  de  scheck  for  de  ten 
thousand,  ant  I  see  vat  I  can  do." 

"But  the  thing  will  be  done  right?" 

"De  whole  t'ing  vill  go  up  in  de  air  de  vay  you 
vant  it  to  if  I  take  holdt  off  eet.  You  know  me, 
Meester  Folsom." 

"Then  I'll  send  you  around  the  check,  and  you 
notify  me  what  night  the  thing's  to  be  done." 

"Goot!" 

"That  ees  a  rascal!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Finkel- 
stein  when  her  caller  had  departed.  "Zuch  a 
schvintler  I  haf  nefer  seen.  Eef  I  vas  a  man  I 
vould  not  haf  tealinks  vit  him.  No,  I  vould  t'row 
him  oudt!  I  vas  not  porn  to  enschoy  rascals,  I 
can  see  dat.  Eesac !  Eesac !"  and  she  pulled  fran 
tically  at  a  bell  rope  connected  with  the  store  be 
neath.  "Eesac,  you  schweinhund,  don't  you 
hear?" 

"Ya,  ya,  I  come,"  and  a  bushy-haired  young 
Israelite  answered  the  peremptory  summons. 
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"Ya,  ya,  you  come,  you  schwindler !  Vere  you 
peen  all  dis  time?" 

"Dere  vas  customers  in  de  schtore;  dey  vanted 
to  sell  try  goots." 

"Did  you  puy  ?" 

"No,  I  say  dat  dey  must  come  again  ven  dey 
can  see  Madame  Finkelstein." 

"Goot !    You  know  vere  dat  Rutereeck  lifs  ?" 

"Ya." 

"Vere?" 

"Veil,  he  lifs  in  many  places;  sometimes  in  de 
saloons  vere  de  detectifs  schtay,  ant  sometimes  in 
odder  saloons." 

"Veil,  Eesac,  I  tell  you  vat  I  vant :  you  go  mit 
much  qvttickness  to  de  blace  vere  you  t'ink  he  is 
now,  ant  tell  him  dat  Madame  Finkelstein  has 
much  to  tell  him.  Say  dat  he  must  come  like 
lightenink — you  unterschtand  ?" 

"Ya." 

"Veil,  you  schweinhund,  get  schtarted  qvuick, 
then."  And  the  young  Israelite  clattered  down 
the  stairs  on  his  errand. 

Madame  Finkelstein  was  a  "fence."  She 
bought  and  sold  stolen  property,  and  was  a  well- 
known  go-between  for  the  plundered  as  well  as 
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the  plunderers.  She  was  an  old  woman  past 
sixty  who  always  dressed  in  silk,  and  got  up  in 
the  morning  and  went  to  bed  at  night  with  her 
fingers  decorated  with  diamonds.  She  had  a  hus 
band,  but  he  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  took 
no  part  in  her  business  affairs.  It  was  Madame 
Finkelstein  or  nothing  in  her  establishment,  and 
the  official  as  well  as  the  criminal  world  had  no 
dealings  with  any  one  claiming  to  be  her  accred 
ited  representative.  Where  she  drifted  from  on 
settling  in  New  York,  and  where  she  went  when 
she  disappeared  for  a  time,  as  she  did  every  now 
and  then,  no  one  knew.  She  arrived  one  day  in 
the  city,  opened  a  small  dry  goods  store  in  the 
business  section,  and  had  apparently  prospered 
from  that  time  on.  The  police  knew  that  she  was 
crooked,  but  she  knew  that  they  were  also  crooked, 
and  she  was  not  disturbed — at  any  rate  not  for 
years.  If  a  prominent  business  man  or  politician 
lost  a  valuable  gem  and  ostentatiously  insisted  on 
its  return,  the  police  could  generally  persuade  her 
to  assist  in  finding  it;  but  she  expected  and  got 
favors  from  them  in  return. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Ruderick  was  of  long 
standing,  and  both  had  been  mixed  up  in  criminal 
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enterprises  before.  She  admired  Ruderick's  skill 
and  had  faith  in  his  word,  but  she  hated  to  pay  the 
bills  he  presented.  He  knew  how  to  get  good 
prices  from  her  for  his  silk  or  whatever  it  might 
be  that  he  had  to  sell,  and  it  thoroughly  bored  her 
to  have  her  money-bags  squeezed.  When  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  however,  which  required  a 
guiding  hand  that  she  could  rely  on,  she  generally 
sent  for  him  if  he  was  in  town. 

Ruderick  had  gone  to  her  almost  immediately 
after  his  return  from  England,  where  he  had  made 
such  a  fiasco.  The  four  years  in  the  English 
prison  had  depleted  his  exchequer,  besides  having 
told  miserably  on  his  constitution,  and  Madame 
Finkelstein  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  likely 
person  to  help  put  him  on  his  feet  again.  He  did 
not  go  to  her  first  of  all,  however.  He  made  his 
preliminary  call  on  the  little  seamstress.  He 
found  it  shameful  that  he  only  seemed  to  think  of 
her  when  he  was  down  on  his  luck.  But  he  was 
sure  that  he  had  the  same  tender  feeling  for  her 
as  of  old,  and  see  her  he  would  if  she  would  see 
him.  She  consented  to  an  interview,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.  The  "Judge,"  alias  "Jerry  the  Bur 
glar,"  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  she  did  not  think 
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it  fair  to  leave  him.  No,  she  didn't  love  the 
"Judge" — she  guessed  that  she  loved  Ruder ick, 
if  she  loved  anybody — but  Ruderick  could  not  be 
relied  on.  Perhaps  a  woman  ought  to  stick  by 
the  man  she  loved  no  matter  what  he  was  or  was 
not,  but  if  she  left  the  "Judge,"  wouldn't  she  be 
doing  just  as  mean  an  act  as  Ruderick  had  been 
guilty  of  when  he  deserted  her  ?  But  suppose  that 
the  "Judge"  should  leave  her,  then  where  would 
she  be?  She  did  not  think  that  he  would  leave 
her,  but  if  he  did  she  would  be  no  worse  off  than 
when  Ruderick  had  treated  her  so  shabbily.  "Be 
sides,  I  know  better  how  to  manage  than  I  used 
to,"  she  told  him.  "I  know  more  than  you  think, 
Ruderick." 

"Try  me  again,  and  I  promise  to  do  better." 
"No,  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  Jerry,  Ruderick. 
Get  another  girl,  but  be  nicer  to  her."  There  was 
no  use  to  tease  her,  she  assured  him.  Until  the 
"Judge"  was  mean  to  her  she  was  going  to  be 
square  with  him.  Ruderick  cursed  the  "Judge" 
and  the  day  that  he  introduced  the  girl  to  him, 
and  went  away  to  look  up  Madame  Finkelstein. 
The  latter  had  been  doing  business  with  him  for 
several  weeks  at  the  time  of  the  "Folsom"  inci- 
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dent,  and  his  affairs  were  gradually  beginning  to 
pick  up  a  little,  although  he  was  still  far  from  be 
ing  on  his  feet  again.  He  and  the  Madame  fussed 
and  argued  as  usual  over  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  "Folsom"  job,  but  they  both  knew  that  they 
would  eventually  come  to  terms. 

"But  all  you  got  to  do  is  to  build  de  fire,  Ruter- 
eeck,"  Madame  Finkelstein  remonstrated  with 
him.  "De  hotness  vill  do  de  rest." 

"Yes,  but  I  want  to  be  paid  well  for  gettin'  the 
hotness  started,  you  old  miser,  you." 

"Vat  for  you  call  me  a  miser,  Rutereeck?  Vat 
are  you?" 

"I'm  a  thief,  but  if  I  had  as  much  money  as 
you've  got,  I'd  quit  the  business.  You're  a  pig." 

"Shust  listen  to  dat  man !  Madame  Finkelstein 
ess  a  pig!  Don't  you  know,  you  dief,  dat  de 
more  von  gets  de  more  von  vants?" 

"I  don't  know  anythin'  you  know,  an'  you 
don't  know  anythin'  I  know.  Let's  get  down  to 
business." 

"Right  avay,  my  poy ;  put  I  vant  to  tell  you  vy 
I  am  not  a  pig." 

"Write  me  a  letter  about  it,"  snarled  Ruderick. 
"I'm  here  to  talk  about  that  job,  or  go  home." 
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"Veil,  veil,  vat  you  t'ink  you  must  have  for  de 
chob?" 

"The  man  wants  the  whole  buildin'  to  burn,  is 
that  it?" 

"Dat  ees  very  much  eet." 

"Well,  you  give  me  seven  thousand,  an'  I'll  see 
the  thing's  done." 

"Sefen  t'ousand !  You  t'ink  dat  my  poddy  ees 
mate  off  gold?  You  gif  me  a  pain,  Rutereeck." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  come  to  terms  pretty  quick, 
or  I'll  quit.  I'm  out  for  business,  an'  you  want 
to  be  spry." 

"No,  Rutereeck,  sefen  t'ousand  ees  eempossi- 
ble — altogedder  out  off  de  deescussion.  I  gif  fife 
t'ousand,  but  not  one  red  piece  more." 

Ruderick  stopped  to  consider.  He  knew  that 
five  thousand  was  a  fair  sum  for  the  work,  but  he 
hated  to  be  held  down  to  the  woman's  price.  She 
had  called  for  him  because  she  believed  that  he 
would  manage  the  affair  properly,  and  he  felt  that 
he  ought  to  be  paid  for  her  confidence  in  him  as 
well  as  for  the  job.  "I'll  drop  a  thousand  if  you 
hand  out  the  money  now,"  he  said,  "but  you've 
got  to  make  up  your  mind  quick." 

"But,    Rutereeck,"    the    old    woman    pleaded, 
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"t'ink  off  dat  big  money  dat  I  had  to  gif  to  de 
police !     Dat  has  mate  me  poor,  my  boy/' 

Again  Ruderick  paused.  He  needed  the  five 
thousand,  he  needed  any  money  that  he  could  get, 
and  there  was  not  much  risk  in  the  undertaking 
if  he  got  the  right  men  to  help  him.  He  would 
have  to  pay  the  others  himself,  but  there  would 
be  enough  left  over  to  put  him  nicely  on  his  feet 
again.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  de 
clared.  "I'll  take  the  five  thousand  an'  burn  the 
buildin'  an'  the  pictures  if  you'll  get  that  patrol 
man  Dennison  shifted  from  his  downtown 
beat." 

"You  don't  lof  dat  man,  vat?" 

"I  can't  do  business  with  him,  an'  I  want  him 
out  o'  that  district." 

"Veil,  I  do  dat — ees  eet  a  bargain?" 

They  shook  hands,  and  Ruderick  received  his 
money.  "Eef  you  vas  only  a  paby  I  vould  adopt 
you,  Rutereeck,"  Madame  Finkelstein  exclaimed, 
and  she  stretched  forth  her  fat  jewelled  hands  as 
if  to  embrace  him,  but  Ruderick  fled.  "Eef  dat 
poy  had  only  peen  porn  like  me  vat  a  sheenyus  he 
vould  haf  peen,"  the  old  woman  sighed,  and 
turned  to  her  desk. 
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Three  men  were  sitting  alone  in  a  bedroom  in 
Fourteenth  Street.  The  lamp  burned  low,  and 
they  were  huddled  together  in  front  of  a  smoulder 
ing  open-fire.  It  was  storming  outside,  and  the 
rain  pattered  against  the  window-panes. 

"The  sooner  the  better  now,  I  say,"  one  of  the 
three,  called  "Fatty,"  spoke  up,  breaking  a  silence 
which  had  lasted  several  minutes.  "We've  got 
the  place  well  looked  over,  we  know  how  to  get 
into  the  cellar,  and  we've  seen  where  the  copper 
on  the  beat  spends  his  time.  There  ain't  any  moon 
to  show  us  up,  and  we  can  make  a  clean  get 
away." 

"But  are  you  dead  sure  that  there  ain't  any 
burglar  wires  in  the  cellar?"  Ruderick,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  asked.  "There's 
an  alarm  in  the  next  buildin'  that  gets  crazy  ev'ry 
now  an'  then,  an'  goes  off  by  itself." 

"I  found  a  wire  that  I  cut,"  "Fatty"  returned, 
"but  I  don't  believe  it  was  connected  with  any 
alarm." 

"Well,  I  vote  also,  then,  that  we  pull  the  trick 
off  to-morrow  night,"  Ruderick  acquiesced.  "The 
old  woman  says  that  Folsom  is  gettin'  anx 
ious,  an'  we  might  as  well  do  it  to-morrow  night 
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as  any  other  night.  What  d'you  say,  Solomon?" 
and  he  turned  to  a  dark  little  man  sitting  on  his 
right. 

"You're  sure  that  we  can't  touch  up  the  old 
woman  for  some  more  money,  if  we  wait?"  Solo 
mon  counterquestioned,  poking  nervously  at  the 
fire  with  his  cane. 

"No,  she's  given  all  she  will,"  Ruderick  an 
swered.  "Besides  I  clinched  with  her  on  the  five 
thousand,  an'  I  won't  go  back  on  my  word." 

"Well,  I  say  to-morrow  night,  too,"  the  third 
conspirator  returned.  "I'm  goin'  to  leave  town, 
though,  as  soon  as  we  get  out  o'  the  buildin',  cause 
there's  goin'  to  be  a  devil  of  a  row.  The  insur 
ance  companies  '11  offer  a  big  reward,  an'  some 
o'  those  greedy  coppers  '11  try  to  get  it." 

"They  can't  get  it  till  they  catch  us,"  "Fatty" 
declared,  "and  not  one  of  them's  got  a  line  on  us. 
We  ain't  supposed  to  go  in  for  that  kind  of  graft." 

"  'Tain't  what  we're  supposed  to  go  in  for 
that'll  make  the  difference,"  the  cautious  Solomon 
pursued.  "Our  class  o'  people  is  supposed  to  go 
in  for  everything,  and  the  coppers  are  the  guys 
that  do  the  supposin',  too." 

"Let  them  suppose,"  "Fatty"  snarled.  "They 
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can't  railroad  us  until  they  got  something  to  go 
on,  and  I,  for  one,  am  going  to  stay  right  here 
in  town.  If  you  blow,  then  they  wonder  where 
you  are.  I'm  for  letting  the  coppers  see  me  as 
often  as  they  like." 

"The  coppers  be  jiggered,"  Ruderick  broke  in. 
"You  fellows  talk  's  if  the  job  was  already  done. 
Time  enough  to  talk  about  the  police  when  the 
thing's  over.  I'll  take  another  look  at  the  place 
to-morrow,  an'  if  there  ain't  nothin'  suspicious- 
like  in  the  wind,  we'll  touch  'er  off  about  midnight. 
I'll  meet  you  fellows  at  the  Bay  Tree  tavern  about 
ten  o'clock."  The  men  shook  hands,  and  sepa 
rated  for  the  night. 

The  following  day,  true  to  his  word,  Ruderick 
made  another  inspection  of  the  building  from  the 
outside,  and  was  careful  to  assure  himself  that 
there  were  no  telltale  wires  connected  with  the 
cellar.  He  pretended  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
municipal  surveyor's  office,  and  excused  his  lin 
gering  about  the  building  with  a  tape  measure 
which  he  was  continually  rolling  and  unrolling, 
as  if  he  were  making  measurements  and  calcula 
tions.  When  he  met  his  companions  at  night  in 
the  tavern  he  assured  them  that  the  coast  was  clear 
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as  far  as  he  could  see,  and  all  that  they  needed 
to  fear  was  "some  fool  of  a  night  owl"  seeing 
them  when  they  went  into  the  cellar.  "An'  there's 
a  good  wind  blowin',  too,"  he  added  sententiously. 
"She'll  burn  dead  easy."  They  all  expected 
to  read  in  the  next  morning's  papers  the  account 
of  the  conflagration.  A  great  many  things  are 
expected  in  the  Under  World,  however,  which 
never  come  to  pass.  The  best  laid  plans  of  men 
go  to  pieces  there  as  everywhere.  The  next  morn 
ing's  papers  appeared  as  usual,  but  there  were  no 
headlines  about  a  fire,  and  the  building  in  which 
"Folsom  &  Co."  had  their  offices  stood  intact  on 
its  corner  in  the  same  condition  that  it  had  been 
left  the  night  before.  And  the  "celebray-ted  mas 
terpieces"  still  hung  on  the  walls  of  "Folsom  & 
Co.'s"  exhibition  rooms,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  as  well  as  to  the 
amazement  of  Madame  Finkelstein.  "The  old 
woman  has  fooled  me,"  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  exclaimed  when  he  saw  his  morning  paper, 
and  Madame  Finkelstein  cried  "Schvintler !" 
when  she  saw  hers.  It  all  might  have  been  very 
different;  everything  had  been  carefully  planned 
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that  it  should  be  very  different;  but — Ruderick 
Clowd's  conscience  interfered. 

The  three  men  had  got  into  the  cellar,  oil  had 
been  poured  over  the  barrels  and  boxes  with  which 
the  fire  was  to  be  started,  and  they  were  about  to 
light  the  fuse  and  decamp,  when  Ruderick  remem 
bered  that  a  clerk  employed  by  "Folsom  &  Co." 
slept  on  the  same  floor  where  the  pictures  were 
located.  "Wait !"  he  whispered,  as  "Fatty"  was 
on  the  point  of  touching  off  the  fuse.  "I  ain't 
sure  if  that  clerk's  come  home  or  not." 

"What  the  devil  is  the  difference?"  growled 
"Fatty"  and  Solomon  in  unison.  "It's  only  a 
short  jump ;  he  can  get  out  all  right." 

"I  don't  know  if  he  can  or  not.  You  fellows 
wait  till  I  pipe  things  off  upstairs  an'  see  if 
he's  come  back."  Ruderick  was  the  leader,  and 
they  had  to  follow  his  instructions.  He  made  his 
way  cautiously  to  the  second  floor,  and  located  the 
room  in  which  the  clerk  slept.  There  was  no 
light  to  be  seen.  He  pressed  his  ear  tight 
against  the  keyhole  to  hear  whether  he  could  de 
tect  the  sound  of  any  one  breathing.  At  first  he 
heard  nothing,  and  was  congratulating  himself  on 
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his  luck,  when  suddenly  a  bed  creaked  and  some 
one  sighed.  Ruderick  waited,  hoping  that  his  ears 
had  deceived  him,  but  not  daring  to  return  to  the 
cellar  until  he  was  sure.  Before  long  he  was  able 
to  distinguish  the  regular  breathing  of  a  person 
asleep. 

"Damn!"  he  hissed,  and  drew  back  from  the 
door  in  indecision.  Was  there  a  way  of  escape 
for  the  clerk  if  the  fire  was  started  ?  Perhaps  he 
had  a  rope  in  his  room  that  he  could  use  if  he  woke 
up  in  time.  Perhaps  also  he  had  neither  rope  nor 
sufficient  bed-clothing  to  make  a  rope  out  of.  Why 
had  they  been  such  fools  as  not  to  arrange  for  the 
absence  of  the  clerk  on  that  night?  Why  were 
thieves  always  making  some  such  blunder  ?  Why 
was  he  a  thief,  if  he  couldn't  attend  to  details  bet 
ter?  Who  was  the  fellow,  anyhow,  and  would 
the  world  be  much  a  loser  even  if  he  did  burn? 
What  a  pity  that  this  man  struggling  with  a  great 
temptation  could  not  have  known  the  identity  of 
the  young  man  slumbering  so  unconcernedly  be 
hind  that  wooden  door!  What  a  revelation  it 
would  have  been  to  the  slumberer  had  he  been  told 
in  what  relation  he  stood  to  the  criminal  standing 
so  near  to  his  bed !  Both  sons  of  the  same  father, 
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both  victims  in  their  different  spheres  of  the  same 
man's  selfishness  and  villainy.  Each  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  other !  What  a  pity  that  the 
man  who  had  brought  them  both  into  the  world 
could  not  have  been  a  witness  to  the  scene !  What 
would  he  have  said  to  them  ?  What  would  they 
have  said  to  him?  What  wouldn't  the  mothers 
of  the  two  men  have  said  to  the  father !  Why  is 
it  that  Nemesis  so  often  fails  to  take  advantage  of 
these  dramatic  moments? 

The  firebug  moved  toward  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  cellar.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  went 
back  to  the  door  again.  "It  may  have  only  been 
the  wind  that  made  the  noise,"  he  mused,  and 
glued  his  ear  once  more  to  the  keyhole.  No,  it 
was  not  the  wind.  It  was  a  man  asleep,  and 
the  man  was  "Folson  &  Co.'s"  clerk,  and  the 
clerk  was  Ruderick  Clowd's  half-brother.  Still 
again  the  firebug  stood  irresolute,  hating  to 
believe  his  ears  and  tempted  to  let  the  devil  make 
him  believe  that  he  had  been  deceived.  The  devil 
lost  in  the  struggle.  The  firebug  started  toward 
the  stairway  once  more,  and  he  never  turned  back. 

"They  call  me  a  bad  man/'  he  communed  with 
himself  while  he  made  his  way  cautiously  down 
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the  steps,  "an'  I  guess  I  am.  But  that  fellow  ain't 
goin'  to  croak  on  account  o'  me,  I  don't  care  what 
anybody  says.  I'm  a  dirty  thief  at  the  best,  but 
I  ain't  no  croaker.  There'll  be  no  fire  to-night, 
an'  there'll  be  no  sloppin'-up  to-morrow  with  the 
money  we  got.  I'll  have  a  thirst  on  me  when 
I  wake  up — but  I  tell  you  Ruderick  Clowd  ain't 
no  crematory/' 

If  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  perch  above  this 
earthy  world  from  which  the  departed  ones  can 
look  down  and  see  what  the  living  are  doing,  one 
Kate  Callender  must  have  seen  and  heard  things 
that  night  that  delighted  her  soul.  If  it  be  fur 
thermore  true  that  below  the  top  perch  there  is 
another  from  which  the  less  deserving  departed 
ones  can  also  make  observations  of  men  and 
affairs  in  our  every-day  world,  a  certain  Reginald 
Oliver  must  have  hidden  his  face  for  shame. 

Ruderick  returned  to  his  companions  in  the  cel 
lar  and  told  them  what  he  had  discovered,  adding : 
"We've  got  to  blow.  I  won't  stand  for  burnin' 
anybody  alive." 

"But  I  tell  you  he  can  escape  all  right,"  "Fatty" 
remonstrated.  "If  we  don't  do  it  to-night  we'll 
never  do  it." 
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"I  don't  care  whether  we  ever  do  it  or  not," 
Ruderick  answered  him.  "I'm  runnin'  this  here 
business,  an'  I  tell  you  both  I  won't  stand  for  no 
croakin'.  I'll  give  the  old  woman  back  her 
money  an'  tell  'er  to  go  to  the  devil." 

"But  where  do  we  come  in?"  "Fatty"  persisted. 
"We've  been  working  at  this  job  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  and  now  you  call  it  off." 

"You're  gettin'  out  of  it  just  what  I  get — 
nothin'.  It's  one  o'  them  jobs  what  you'll  have 
to  put  down  to  profit  an'  loss." 

"Then  you  quit  it,  is  that  it?" 

"That's  exactly  it." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  do  it,  then,  and  get  the 
money,  too.  Here  goes,"  and  "Fatty"  struck  a 
match  to  light  the  fuse.  It  fizzed  for  an  inch  or 
two,  and  then  Ruderick's  shoe  put  it  out. 

"You  try  to  light  that  again  an'  I'll  knock  your 
slats  in,  Tatty' !"  Ruderick  hissed.  "When  I  say 
that  the  job  ain't  goin'  to  be  done  it  ain't,  as  long's 
I'm  here." 

"You're  leary  is  what's  the  matter  with  you," 

"Fatty"  taunted  him.      "I'll  give  you  a  showing- 

up  to-morrow,  take  my  tip  on  that.      You  got  us 

two  fellows  to  go  into  this  deal  with  you,  and  then 
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you  throw  us  down  'cause  you  got  scared.  You're 
a  dubs,  you  are." 

"You  can  do  all  the  showin'  up  you  want  to. 
If  I  was  half  as  gun  shy  as  you  are  I  wouldn't 
talk  'bout  another  fellow  bein'  leary.  You'd 
burn  your  own  mother  up  for  a  hundred  dollars, 
you  coward.  If  that  fellow  was  dead  sure  o' 
gettin'  out  o'  the  place  I'd  set  the  thing  off,  but 
since  I  don't  know  if  he  can  get  out  or  not  after 
the  thing  gets  to  goin'  fierce,  I  ain't  goin'  to  take 
any  risks.  That's  the  reason  I'm  a  quitter,  an' 
you  know  it.  Now  you  fellows  can  do  what  you 
like,  but  I'm  goin'  to  get  out  of  here.  If  you 
stay,  an'  I  see  a  light  that  shows  that  you've 
started  the  business,  I'll  go  to  the  first  fire-box  an' 
send  in  an  alarm.  So  you  better  follow  me  an' 
blow." 

"I'll  go  with  you,  Rud,  but  what's  the  use  o' 
handin'  the  money  back?"  the  dark  little  man 
called  Solomon  asked.  "The  old  woman  '11  never 
squeal  if  we  don't  hand  it  back." 

"She's  been  square  with  me,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  be 
square  with  her,"  Ruderick  returned.  "Besides 
she's  got  to  hand  Folsom  his  dough,  so  it's  goin' 
to  be  a  give-back  all  around." 
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"Yes,  but  she'd  never  dare  to  split  on  us  if  we 
didn't  hand  it  over,"  the  dark  little  man  urged. 
"Money  what  nobody  dares  say  anythin'  about  is 
as  good  as  ourn." 

"Well,  this  money  ain't,  anyhow — see?"  And 
the  three  men  stole  out  of  the  cellar  and  separated, 
"Fatty"  determined  to  "show  up"  Ruderick  the 
first  chance  he  got,  and  Ruderick  disappointed 
with  the  night's  adventure,  but  glad  that  he  had 
had  courage  enough  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  a 
"croaking."  The  next  morning  he  presented  him 
self  at  Madame  Finkelstein's  store,  asked  for  a 
private  interview  with  the  proprietress,  and  was 
shown  to  her  "office"  on  the  second  floor. 

"There's  your  dough,  you  old  hag,  you,"  he 
snapped,  on  seeing  her,  and  he  threw  the  five  thou 
sand  dollars  on  the  table.  "The  next  time  you 
want  firebug  work  done  call  on  somebody  else." 

"You  got  scairt,  vat?"  and  the  old  woman 
sneered. 

"No,  I  didn't  get  scared,  an'  you  know  it,"  Rud 
erick  sneered  in  return.  "But  you  tell  that  Fol- 
som  that  you  want  ten  thousand  more  for  the  job 
because  he  didn't  tell  you  all  the  things  he  wanted 
burned." 
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"Vat  you  mean?  Has  de  schweinhund  peen 
sdringink  me?  Could  I  haf  got  more?" 

"Sure.  Tell  him  I  said  so.  Say  that  first-class 
firebugs  want  double  price  when  people  'a'  got  to 
be  burned  up." 

"Vat  a  fool  I  vas  not  to  t'ink  off  dat!  Course 
I  vould  haf  asked  for  more  eef  I  had  known  dat. 
De  Finkelstein  forgot  herself  bad,  very  bad."  The 
old  woman  grabbed  her  nose  with  her  finger  and 
meditated  in  silence.  Ruderick  broke  rudely  in 
upon  her  revery. 

"You  don't  need  to  squeeze  your  nose  on  my  ac 
count,"  he  told  her,  "  'cause  I  won't  tackle  the 
job  again,  nohow.  I'm  a  quitter." 

"But,  Rutereeck,  I  vill  try  for  tventy  t'ousand, 
ant  gif  you  half.  Ten  t'ousand,  tink  off  dat !" 

"You  can  think  of  it  yourself — I'm  through.  I 
only  took  the  job,  anyhow,  'cause  1  was  hard  up. 
It  ain't  my  line,  an'  I  won't  try  it  again." 

"But  ve  schtay  goot  friends,  Rutereeck.  You 
ain't  mad?" 

"No,  I  ain't  mad,  but  count  me  out  when  you've 
got  any  more  business  like  this.  I'm  out  for  legiti 
mate  graft,  an'  that's  all." 
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"Vat  ees  legitimate  graft,  Rutereeck?  All 
graft  ees  alike  to  me." 

"Legitimate  graft  is  when  you  take  your 
chances  on  the  level,  an'  expect  to  go  over  the  road 
if  you're  caught.  It  ain't  tryin'  to  burn  people 
up.  That's  snide  work,  an'  I  know  it,  an'  you 
know  it,  too." 

"But  sometimes  people  must  be  sacrificed  for  de 
goot  off  a  cause,  Rutereeck,  you  know  dat.  I  don't 
vant  dem  sacrificed,  but  if  dey  must  be  den  vat 
can  I  do?" 

"Keep  out  o'  such  jobs  is  all  I've  got  to  say.  If 
you  don't  try  to  burn  anything,  you  ain't  likely  to 
burn  any  people — see?" 

" Ya,  I  see,  Rutereeck ;  but  vat  ees  a  poor  voman 
like  me,  vat  has  so  many  piznesses,  to  do?  I 
make  money  because  I  am  ready  for  anyding  ant 
eferyding;  dat  ees  de  secret  off  my  success.  Ven 
I  schtarted  out  de  first  time,  I  say  to  myself: 
'Maria,  eef  you  yust  do  all  dings  you  get  on,'  ant 
dat  has  alvays  peen  my  preenciple.  I  can't  schange 
dat  preenciple  now,  Rutereeck.  Eet  ees  a  part 
off  my  body.  I  schleep  mit  it,  eat  mit  it,  ant  haf 
eet  alvays  in  my  mind.  I  am  too  old  to  schange, 
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Rutereeck.  You  don't  know  how  old  I  am;  no- 
pody  knows,  but  I  know;  ant  I  tell  you  eef  you 
haf  peen  long  in  piznesses  like  mine  you  cannot 
schange  for  nopody.  But  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Rut 
ereeck,  a  secret  vat  nobody  but  me  knows,"  and 
she  made  as  if  she  would  draw  closer  to  him,  but 
he  edged  away  from  her.  "Don't  pe  afraid,  my 
poy,  an  old  voman  like  me  vill  not  hurt  you.  But 
I  like  you,  ant  I  t'ink  dat  you  belief  dat  I  am  all 
bad.  I  am  not  all  bad,  Rutereeck.  I  haf  a  liddle 
kirl  sixteen  year  old.  She  lifs  in  a  convent.  She 
ees  not  like  de  kirl  vat  I  keep  here  in  de  house. 
She  don't  know  vat  bad  means,  Rutereeck;  she 
ees  all  goot.  I  lof  her.  I  keep  her  far  avay  be 
cause  I  vill  not  dat  she  hear  about  me — you  see? 
I  go  see  her  sometimes.  I  kiss  her,  take  her  to 
my  heart.  I  cry,  ant  den  I  go  avay.  She  ees 
going  to  be  a  fine  lady,  a  goot  lady;  nopody  vill 
effer  know  dat  I  vas  her  bad  mother.  Dat  ees 
de  dream  off  my  life,  Rutereeck.  I  don't  know 
vy  I  tell  you,  but  I  am  so  broud  I  must  tell  some- 
pody.  Eet  ees  a  beautiful  ding  to  haf  somedings 
like  dat  to  t'ink  about,  my  poy.  I  am  bad  ant  I 
know  eet,  but  dat  liddle  kirl  vill  alvays  be  goot, 
ant  it  makes  me  happy.  She  ees  not  bretty,  she 
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ees  yust  goot.  Dat  kirl  vat  I  keep  here — veil,  she 
ees  haf  goot,  but  she  vill  be  like  me  because  she 
see  vat  I  am.  She  has  two  eyes  ant  she  must  see. 
She  do  vat  she  see.  My  sweet  liddle  kirl,  she  do 
vat  she  ees  told,  ant  she  ees  alvays  told  vat  ees 
right.  Veil,  Rutereeck,  my  poy,  eef  you  get  into 
drouble  come  ant  see  old  Madame  Finkelstein.  I 
like  you  somedimes.  I  vill  tell  dat  schvintler  Fol- 
som  to  go  to  de  devil.  Goot-by !" 

The  man  "Fatty"  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Stories  were  told  that  Ruderick  had  funked  a  job, 
and  that  two  pals  had  been  sufferers  on  account 
of  his  cowardice.  The  stories  travelled  from  man 
to  man  and  saloon  to  saloon  as  fast  as  gossips 
could  publish  them.  True  or  not,  they  were  in 
teresting  because  they  pertained  to  such  a  celeb 
rity,  and  the  Under  World  listened  to  them,  made 
its  comments  and  passed  them  on.  Other  "nervy" 
men  had  funked,  the  best  of  men  sometimes  lose 
their  courage,  and  perhaps  it  was  Ruderick 
Clowd's  turn  to  show  the  white  feather.  So  rea 
soned  men  who  did  not  know  him.  There  is 
often  but  little  to  do  in  the  Under  World  beyond 
gossiping  about  one's  neighbors,  and  Ruderick' s 
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case  furnished  a  capital  topic  with  which  to  pass 
the  time  away.  His  intimates,  however — the  men 
who  had  been  with  him  in  his  biggest  undertak 
ings — were  not  taken  in  by  the  rumors  of  his  cow 
ardice.  That  he  might  have  drawn  out  of  a  job 
because  he  did  not  believe  in  it  they  admitted,  but 
they  refused  point  blank  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  his  actually  leaving  a  pal  in  the  lurch.  "He 
ain't  that  kind,"  an  old  "bank-man"  who  had 
worked  with  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  de 
clared  emphatically  in  a  resort  where  the  story  of 
Roderick's  alleged  funking  was  being  bandied 
about.  "I  know  him.  He  did  some  outside  work 
for  me  an'  Boston  Red  in  Philadelphia  once, 
an'  he's  all  to  the  good,  I  want  you  to  understand. 
It  was  a  jewelry  job,  an'  Red  an'  me  was  doin' 
the  inside  work.  We  had  to  dig  through  a  cellar 
wall  to  get  into  the  store,  an'  Ruderick  kept  tabs 
for  us  in  the  street.  We  went  into  the  cellar  late 
Saturday  night,  an'  never  got  out  till  early  Mon 
day  mornin',  but  it  wasn't  Rud's  fault.  He  didn't 
dare  let  us  out,  an'  kept  signallin'  that  things 
looked  leary.  We  didn't  have  a  bite  to  eat  or  a 
drop  to  drink  durin'  the  whole  time,  an'  we  got 
to  cussin'  Ruderick.  Red  said  :  Til  kill  the  fellow 
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'f  I  ever  get  out  o'  this/  an'  I  felt  like  doin'  the 
same.  We  was  half  crazy  with  thirst,  an'  be 
sides  we'd  finished  our  part  o'  the  job  before  day 
light  on  Sunday  mornin'.  Finally  we  got  out, 
an'  Rud  had  to  take  the  swag.  He  was  nearly 
as  used  up  as  we  was.  He  hadn't  eaten  a  thing, 
either.  Now,  if  he  hadn't  been  a  damn  square 
guy,  do  you  think  he'd  'a'  stayed  there  all  that 
time  'thout  sneakin'  away  at  meal-time?  Not  on 
your  life!  An'  Red  an'  I  saw  it  when  we'd  had 
somethin'  to  eat.  No,  you  don't  need  to  talk  to 
me  'bout  Clowd  bein'  a  funk.  If  he  quit  'Fatty' 
an'  that  Sheeney  he  had  some  good  reason  for  it. 
They're  only  second-class  people,  anyhow,  an'  I 
wouldn't  believe  one  o'  that  kind  if  it  was  his  last 
breath  that  he  was  talkin'  with." 

Ruderick  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  stories. 
He  knew  about  them,  and  at  first  was  inclined  to 
have  it  out  with  "Fatty"  with  "guns,"  but  he  con 
quered  this  temptation,  and  thereafter  held  his 
peace  except  to  one  man.  A  friend  from  the  West 
had  asked  him  for  details  in  regard  to  the  episode, 
and  Ruderick  told  him  the  truth.  "Course  I  could 
'a'  drawn  out  o'  the  job  an'  let  the  other  fellows 
take  the  responsibility  o'  burnin'  the  clerk.  But 
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the  old  woman  had  hired  me  to  engineer  the  thing, 
an'  I  wasn't  goin'  to  have  that  young  fellow's 
croakin'  on  my  conscience.  I  ain't  leary  o' 
croakin'  somebody  when,  if  I  don't  croak  him, 
he'll  croak  me.  But  this  was  a  differ'nt  thing,  an' 
I  wasn't  goin'  to  stand  for  it." 

"Why  don't  you  knock  Tatty's'  block  off  his 
head?"  the  Westerner  asked  indignantly.  "He's 
publishin'  you  all  over  the  country." 

"I  thought  I  would  once,  but  he'll  sew  himself 
up  before  long.  He's  a  stool-pigeon  for  one  o' 
the  coppers  in  the  Front  Office,  an'  he  knows  so 
much  that's  crooked  about  the  copper  that  they'll 
have  a  row  before  long,  an'  the  copper'll  try  to 
get  him  sent  over  the  Road.  He'll  go,  too.  Then 
I'll  have  my  ha-ha.  I  was  a  big  dubs  ever  to 
have  anythin'  to  do  with  that  class  o'  grafters, 
anyhow,  an'  it's  been  a  lesson  to  me." 

The  incident  became  "a  closed  one"  as  far  as 
Ruderick's  intimates  were  concerned,  and  life 
went  on  as  it  had  before.  Some  days  his  pockets 
were  full  of  money,  and  then  again  he  hardly  had 
enough  to  buy  a  meal  with.  He  was  always  in 
demand  as  a  member  of  a  "mob,"  but  somehow 
the  "mobs"  were  not  so  successful  as  they  had 
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formerly  been,  and  the  immense  final  stake  that  he 
was  to  capture  and  settle  down  on  seemed  farther 
off  than  ever.  He  hated  to  quit  the  graft  until 
the  final  stake  had  been  banked.  It  was  for  that 
he  had  travelled  the  Road  so  long,  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  discontinue  the  journey 
after  the  long  years  of  patient  waiting.  No  mat 
ter  how  low  his  star  had  sunk,  he  had  always  man 
aged  to  tide  himself  over  critical  periods,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  believe  that  fortune's  wheel 
would  not  ultimately  favor  him.  It  was  true  that 
the  average  traveller  of  the  Road,  as  he  had  ob 
served  him,  generally  dropped  in  his  tracks, 
a  failure  and  bankrupt,  but  he  could  not  overcome 
the  conceit  that  he  was  more  gifted  and  persever 
ing  than  the  average.  Had  he  not  made  a  name 
for  himself  at  an  age  when  most  men  of  his  kind 
are  still  mere  apprentices  ?  Was  he  not  the  high 
est-paid  pickpocket  in  the  East,  when  he  would 
consent  to  join  a  pocket-picking  mob  on  the  sal 
ary  basis  ?  Surely  these  facts  predicted  the  grand 
stake,  but  why  didn't  the  grand  stake  loom  in 
sight?  It  was  not  fame  that  he  wanted,  but 
money.  He  dreamed  of  being  able  to  go  back  to 
his  Ward  with  riches  and  fine  raiment.  The 
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neighbors  would  doubtless  guess  where  the  riches 
had  come  from,  but  what  did  that  matter  so  long 
as  they  could  not  prove  their  suspicions  ?  Indeed, 
what  did  their  suspicions  amount  to  so  long  as  the 
grand  stake  lasted  and  he  could  feast  and  enter 
tain  them? 

One  day  he  came  to  a  decisive  conclusion,  and 
he  made  it  public.  He  had  consented  to  become 
a  partner  in  a  bank-robbing  expedition  bound  for 
the  Southern  States,  and  he  frankly  told  his 
cronies  that  it  was  to  be  his  last  cast  of  the  die.  If 
they  were  unsuccessful  and  had  a  "tumble"  they 
were  certain  of  a  long  imprisonment,  and  he  real 
ized  that  a  protracted  "tumble"  would  land  him 
in  old  age.  "Win  or  lose,"  he  said  to  them,  "it's 
my  last  prowl  in  this  country.  If  I  can  get  ten 
thousand  dollars  together  I'll  go  to  Australia, 
where  our  kind  o'  graft  is  new,  an'  try  for  a  big 
winnin',  an'  then  I  quit.  If  we  tumble,  an'  I  go 
over  the  Road,  you  can  count  me  out  o'  the  graft 
from  that  time  on." 

The  men  moved  South  to  try  their  luck,  and  a 
woman  in  whose  house  Ruderick  had  been  board 
ing  told  him  to  be  good.  She  was  a  plain,  hard 
working  little  creature,  to  whom  Ruderick  had 
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gone  on  account  of  her  respectability.  She  took 
in  boarders  for  a  living,  and  Ruderick  had  picked 
out  her  home  as  a  cover.  A  lodging  in  such  a 
place  presupposed  upright  living,  and  Ruderick 
was  in  need  of  all  the  benefits  which  such  suppo 
sitions  confer.  Little  did  he  realize  when  he  went 
forth  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  last  prowl, 
how  penitently  he  was  to  return  to  this  humble 
abode  and  once  again  seek  the  protection  of  re 
spectable  surroundings. 
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HIS  DEBIT  AND  CREDIT  ACCOUNT. 

"RUDERICK,  this  is  your  last  chance.  You  can 
go  if  you  like.  I'll  say  that  you  got  away  from 
me.  The  boss  '11  probably  discharge  me,  but  I'm 
honest  with  you ;  skip  if  you  want  to.  I'm  willing 
to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

"No,  old  man,  I'll  take  my  med'cine.  It's  up 
to  me  to  stand  for  it,  and  I  came  down  with  you 
to  do  it.  I'm  obliged  to  you  just  the  same. 
There's  one  thing  I  want  you  to  do,  though. 
When  we  see  the  warden  I  want  you  to  wait  and 
hear  what  I  say  to  him.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  an'  I  want  some  one  to  be  a  witness  to  it." 

The  two  men  were  in  the  prison  town  of 

in  Mississippi.  They  had  stopped  for 

a  moment  at  a  bar  for  a  last  drink  together  be 
fore  Ruderick  was  turned  over  to  the  prison  au 
thorities.  His  companion  was  a  private  detective 
from  Chicago,  who  had  been  ordered  to  return 
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Ruderick  to  the  State  where  his  crime  had  been 
committed.  He  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
against  him,  and  the  Judge  had  given  him  five 
years  in  the  local  prison.  The  Court  had  allowed 
the  detective  to  be  responsible  for  his  prisoner  un 
til  he  reached  the  warden's  office,  and  they  were 
both  now  on  their  way  to  the  stockade.  The  de 
tective  had  formerly  been  a  thief  himself.  He 
and  Ruderick  had  been  pals  together  in  the  days 

when  he  was  on  the  Road.  He  was  also  a 

Ward  product. 

"Rud,  Rud,"  the  detective  persisted,  as  they 
strolled  out  of  the  town  in  the  direction  of  the 
prison,  "they'll  do  you  up  before  your  term  is 
through.  You're  too  old  to  stand  the  racket. 
I've  got  enough  money  saved  to  live  comfortably 
even  if  I  do  get  the  sack  when  I  get  back  to  "Chi," 
so  you  don't  need  to  worry  about  me  if  you  want 
to  skip." 

"No !"  and  Ruderick  stopped  short  and  stamped 
the  ground  with  his  foot.  "I  ain't  goin'  to  sneak 
out  o'  what's  comin'  to  me  that  way.  If  I  was 
already  in  the  prison  and  I  saw  a  chance  to  slope 
it  'ud  be  differ' nt.  But  I  ain't  goin'  to  get  you 
into  any  trouble.  Tell  the  boss  I  came  down 
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with  you  all  right,  and  thank  him  again  for  sendin' 
you  with  me.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  him  for  me 
to  skip  here.  But,  as  I  was  tellin'  you,  wait  until 
I've  told  the  warden  what  I've  got  to  say  to  him." 

They  pressed  forward,  and  were  soon  in  sight 
of  the  stockade.  The  detective  could  not  repress 
a  last  whisper  that  "there  was  still  time  to  slope," 
but  Ruderick  remained  firm.  The  great  gate 
swung  open,  and  they  made  their  way  to  the 
warden's  office. 

"This  is  the  prisoner  from  Chicago,"  the  de 
tective  notified  the  warden  after  they  had  shaken 
hands.  "I  was  commissioned  to  deliver  him  over 
to  you." 

"All  right.    I'll  give  you  a  receipt  for  his  body." 

The  warden  filled  out  a  blank  and  handed  it  to 
the  officer.  Then  Ruderick  spoke  up. 

"Mr.  Warden,"  he  began,  "I  don't  want  you  to 
think  I'm  stuck  on  myself  and  am  lookin'  for 
favors,  but  before  this  officer  goes  away  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  somethin'  in  his  presence.  I  un 
derstand  that  you  whip  prisoners  down  here  when 
they  don't  happen  to  do  all  that  you  think  's  right. 
I've  been  told  that  somebody  orders  how  many 
lashes  they  are  to  get.  I  haven't  been  whipped 
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since  I  left  the  Reform  School,  and  I  ain't  accus 
tomed  to  that  kind  o'  punishment.  I've  come  down 
here  to  serve  my  sentence  on  the  level,  an'  I'm  goin' 
to  try  and  obey  the  rules ;  but  I  want  to  notify  you 
of  one  thing,  and  I  do  it  as  man  and  not  as  a 
prisoner.  If  I'm  whipped  while  I'm  in  this 
prison  I  give  you  my  hand  on  it,  /'//  take  my 
revenge  out  o'  the  man  that  ordered  the  thrashing 
an'  not  out  o'  the  fellow  that  carries  out  the  order. 
He  can't  help  doin'  what  he's  told;  that's  his  way 
o'  makin'  his  livin'.  But  let  me  find  out  the  officer 
that  told  him  to  beat  me,  an'  I'll  never  stop  try  in' 
to  get  even  with  him.  That's  what  I  wanted  this 
detective  to  hear  me  say.  If  there's  a  rumpus 
down  here,  an'  I  die  suddenly,  an'  somebody  else 
dies  too,  he'll  know  what  to  think  an'  tell." 

It  was  a  threat  such  as  the  warden  had  never 
heard  before.  It  made  an  impression,  but  he 
could  not  afford  to  make  promises.  He  merely 
said  that,  if  the  rules  were  obeyed,  whippings  were 
not  ordered.  The  detective  departed,  and  Rud- 
erick  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  guard. 

Love,  or  at  least  what  the  Under  World  calls 
love,  was  the  cause  of  the  "tumble."  A  bank  was 
robbed  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  money 
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had  been  handed  to  Ruderick  to  take  care  of  until 
all  hands  could  safely  come  together  again  and 
divide  the  plunder,  and  one  of  the  "mob"  had  gone 
to  New  Orleans  to  bid  good-by  to  his  sweetheart 
previous  to  leaving  for  Australia,  whither  he  had 
promised  to  accompany  Ruderick  on  a  bank-rob 
bing  tour,  which  both  hoped  was  to  make  them 
rich.  All  hands  were  to  meet  on  a  certain  date 
in  Chicago,  where  each  was  to  receive  his  share 
of  the  spoils.  Meanwhile  all  were  to  lie  low  until 
they  learned  who  was  suspected  of  the  robbery. 
The  news  of  the  theft  was  scattered  everywhere, 
and  private  thief-catchers  were  hired  to  discover 
the  guilty  parties.  For  weeks,  however,  not  a 
clue  of  importance  could  be  found.  Ruder 
ick  had  been  emboldened  to  invest  a  part  of  his 
share  of  the  plunder  in  a  new  outfit  of  clothes  and 
some  diamonds.  He  decorated  himself  one  night 
with  his  purchases,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in 
front  of  the  looking-glass  in  his  room. 

"I  wonder!"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  read 
justed  his  flaming  red  necktie.  "She's  never  seen 
me  when  I  looked  like  this,"  he  went  on,  contin 
uing  to  rearrange  some  part  of  his  outfit.  Then 
he  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  nervously, 
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stopping  from  time  to  time  in  front  of  the  glass  to 
see  if  he  really  looked  as  attractive  as  the  first 
glance  had  seemed  to  make  him.  "It's  my  last 
chance  before  she  goes  to  the  devil,"  he  exclaimed 
again,  "and  I'm  goin'  to  risk  it.  If  she'll  go  to 
Australia  with  me  and  I  can  win  out  on  the  quiet 
I've  got  her  for  keeps."  Then  he  stopped  sud 
denly  in  his  articulate  meditations,  and  began 
pacing  the  floor  again.  "Perhaps  she's  gone  to 
the  devil  already,"  he  mused  aloud  pretty  soon, 
and  his  step  became  more  nervous.  "What  a  fool 
I  was  to  ever  introduce  her  to  any  o'  the  profes 
sion!  But  they  was  the  only  friends  I  had,  and 
they  knew  she  was  my  girl."  Once  more  he 
stopped  in  front  of  the  glass.  "But  she's  never 
seen  me  this  way!"  he  repeated,  taking  out  his 
diamond  scarf-pin,  and  then  replacing  it  in  a  dif 
ferent  position.  "Yes,  I'll  risk  it,  win  or  lose. 
She's  the  only  one  I  ever  liked  the  way  I  like  her, 
and  I  want  her.  I  wonder  what  she'll  say;"  and 
he  began  to  pack  his  valise. 

He  was  not  wholly  honest  with  himself.      It 

was  true  that  he  wanted  to  have  another  try  in 

winning  back  his  former  sweetheart's  affections, 

but  it  was  also  true  that  he  was  miserably  home- 
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sick.  He  yearned  for  "York"  and  its  haunts; 
he  was  tired  of  the  dull  Southern  city  where  he 
was  in  hiding.  What  was  money  worth  if  one 
could  not  spend  it  where  it  would  bring  the  most 
enjoyment?  Besides,  as  yet  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  any  one  to  suspect  him  of  the 
robbery,  so  why  should  he  hide  at  all  ?  He  hated 
hiding,  and  he  loved  his  home  haunts.  To  be  sure, 
there  would  be  those  who  would  notice  his  new 
outfit  and  the  diamonds,  bu^they  were  no  evidence 
that  he  had  been  implicated  in  the  bank  robbery. 
No,  it  was  silly  to  waste  his  time  in  concealment. 
If  necessary  he  could  get  under  cover  in  "York." 
The  valise  was  packed  and  locked,  and  he  started 
boldly  back  for  home.  "If  I'm  caught,"  he  con 
soled  himself,  "I'll  at  least  have  had  another  run 
on  the  main  stem ;"  and  the  train  could  not  travel 
too  fast  for  him. 

The  "main  stem"  he  saw  once  more,  also 
his  former  sweetheart,  but  she  was  no  longer  the 
girl  that  he  had  known.  The  "Judge"  had  since 
died,  but  she  had  remained  among  the  people  to 
whom  Ruderick  foolishly  introduced  her,  and  an 
other  member  of  the  "profession"  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  departed  "Jerry."  As  Ruderick  had 
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soliloquized,  that  she  had  never  before  seen  him 
in  such  attractive  feathering,  but  decorations  and 
ornaments  were  not  the  things  that  had  originally 
made  her  like  him.  They  failed  even  at  this  late 
date  to  impress  her.  She  liked  diamonds  and  silk 
and  fine  raiment;  "but,  if  you  please,  I  do  not  have 
to  go  to  you,  Ruderick,  to  get  such  things.  I  never 
asked  you  for  them  when  we  first  knew  each  other, 
and  I  don't  propose  to  take  them  from  you  now." 

"Then  it's  out  between  you  an'  me,  eh?  You 
couldn't  love  me  again  even  if  you  tried,  is  that 
it?"  Ruderick  had  not  relied  wholly  on  his  glit 
tering  prosperity  to  win  her  back;  he  hoped,  and 
had  believed,  that  she  still  loved  him  a  little.  The 
glittering  prosperity  was  to  show  her  how  much 
he  could  do  for  her,  was  indeed  aching  to  do,  if 
only  she  could  regain  her  former  liking  for  him. 

"I  didn't  say  that  I  do  not  like  you  any  more," 
she  answered  him.  "I  told  you  the  last  time  we 
met  that  if  there  was  a  heart  left  in  me  you  had  it. 
But  you  left  me,  and  we  can  never  begin  again 
on  the  old  basis.  You're  to  blame  that  I  got  into 
the  crowd  with  which  I  now  live.  There's  no 
use  to  scold  you  about  it,  because  it's  too  late. 
Besides  everything's  changed.  I'm  different, 
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you're  different.  I  used  to  think  that  you  were  a 
deputy  sheriff ;  you  used  to  know  me  as  a  good 
girl.  Now,  I  know  that  you're  a  thief,  and  you 
know  that  I  have  gone  to  the  bad." 

"But  I'll  brace  up,"  Ruderick  protested.  "I'll 
be  good.  We'll  go  to  a  place  where  nobody  knows 
us." 

"It's  too  late,  Ruderick.  The  men  that  know 
me  here  travel  all  over.  I  should  be  recognized 
wherever  we  went." 

"But  I'll  marry  you  on  the  level  this  afternoon, 
if  you'll  come.  The  men  that  know  you  won't 
dare  to  open  their  mouths  after  that." 

"I  know  men  better  than  you  do,"  she  returned, 
a  sneer  accompanying  the  words.  "Men  say  ex 
actly  what  they  want  to  in  such  cases.  They 
consider  it  their  privilege,  and  it  is,  too." 

"But  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that  says  a  word," 
Ruderick  snarled. 

"It  isn't  only  what  the  first  one  says,"  she  re 
sponded.  "It's  what  the  second  and  the  third  and 
the  fourth  say  to  the  tenth  and  the  hundredth,  and 
so  on.  You  can't  shoot  them  all,  Ruderick,  and 
you'd  be  silly  to  try  to  shoot  even  one.  No,  give 
up  thinking  about  me.  Do  as  I  told  you  before. 
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Go  and  get  a  new  girl,  and  be  nice  to  her.  It  isn't 
out  between  you  and  me  as  far  as  liking  each 
other  goes,  but  travel  with  you  I  never  will,  not 
even  as  your  wife.  Now,  be  kind  and  let's  call  it 
quits." 

The  "main  stem"  was  all  that  remained  to  Rud- 
erick  as  a  consolation,  and  he  ran  up  and  down  its 
stretches  in  a  feverish  haste.  His  diamonds  were 
admired,  and  he  was  given  the  credit  of  having 
got  on  his  feet  again  professionally.  But  some 
how  "York"  was  not  the  desirable  place  that  it 
once  was.  Before  long  he  packed  up  again,  and 
started  West  to  keep  the  appointment  with  the 
"mob." 

The  New  Orleans  love  affair  ended  even  more 
disastrously.  Another  member  of  the  "mob" 
had  gone  there  in  the  hope  to  settle  things  hap 
pily  with  his  sweetheart.  Her  affections  also  had 
been  given  to  other  management.  A  local  de 
tective  had  wooed  and  won  her  during  the  absent 
one's  travels,  but  she  could  not  refrain  from  ac 
cepting  the  present  of  diamonds  that  the  jilted 
lover  brought  with  him.  Like  Ruderick,  he  had 
invested  some  of  his  loose  cash  in  decorations,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  they  would  pave  the  way  toward 
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a  reconciliation.  A  feigned  recommencement  of 
the  old  relationship  was  accomplished,  but  the 
falseness  of  it  did  not  remain  long  undiscovered. 
The  detective  wanted  to  know  where  the  diamonds 
came  from,  and  the  woman  frankly  told  him.  She 
also  informed  him  where  the  money  came  from 
with  which  the  gems  had  been  purchased.  The 
confession  was  given  one  night.  The  next  morn 
ing's  newspapers  told  of  the  arrest  of  the  bank 
robber,  and  the  telegraph  carried  the  information 
to  Chicago.  The  private  thief-catchers  knew  the 
arrested  man,  and  were  also  acquainted  with  the 
"mob"  with  which  he  had  been  travelling.  They 
found  Ruderick  strolling  lazily  on  the  Lake  Front. 
He  saw  them  as  soon  as  they  saw  him.  Some 
thing  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  game  was  up. 
He  threw  up  his  hands  theatrically,  smiled,  and 
said :  "It's  a  pinch,  and  I  know  it."  He  was  taken 
in  all  his  splendor,  and  with  the  stolen  money 
lying  in  a  belt  buckled  around  his  waist. 

"I  thought  it  looked  like  your  work,  Clowd," 
the  superintendent  of  the  agency  said  to  him  in  his 
office,  "but  I  couldn't  get  any  clue  that  would  lead 
up  to  you.  Well,  how  are  you  now  that  you're 
here?" 
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"Sore,  mad  and  homesick.     How  are  you?" 
"Tickled  to  death  now  I've  found  you.      But 
say,  sit  here  for  awhile  and  then  we'll  go  out  and 
have  some  lunch." 

Ruderick  was  left  to  himself  in  the  superintend 
ent's  office.  He  could  be  trusted  not  to  run  away, 
but  it  was  foolish  not  to  search  him  before  he  was 
left  alone.  The  door  had  hardly  closed  when  he 
took  a  hurried  survey  of  the  room,  and  noticed 
that  one  of  the  heaviest  desks  was  moved  into  a 
corner  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  a  considerable 
unfilled  space  behind  it.  It  was  a  high,  bulky 
affair,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  dust  which 
Ruderick  could  see  lying  under  it  that  it  was  not 
often  moved.  Quickly  unbuckling  his  belt,  he 
mumbled :  "Somebody  may  get  the  benefit  of  it," 
and  he  threw  belt  and  all  behind  the  desk.  He 
was  "sore,  mad  and  homesick,"  but  the  instincts 
of  the  "professional"  were  still  in  him.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  the  stolen  money,  but 
it  had  taken  hard  work  to  steal  it,  and  perhaps 
some  one  in  the  "profession"  might  find  it  some 
day  and  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  chances  were 
against  such  luck,  but  they  were  worth  taking. 
His  diamonds  he  meant  to  give  to  one  of  the 
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operatives  of  the  agency — the  man  who  took  him 
to  the  Southern  prison.  The  other  members  of 
the  "mob"  were  caught  in  course  of  time;  they 
all  found  their  way  to  the  same  limbo  where  Rud 
erick  was  lodged. 

A  year  had  gone  by.  Ruderick  had  seen  men 
whipped — white  as  well  as  black — shot,  and  car 
ried  out  of  the  prison  in  wooden  boxes.  One  mem 
ber  of  the  "mob"  had  escaped.  The  whippings  had 
nerved  him  to  a  boldness  such  as  the  prison  au 
thorities  had  never  witnessed  before.  He  disap 
peared,  one  night,  carrying  away  bodily  one  of  the 
guards,  who  was  found  dead  in  a  swamp  a  few 
days  later.  The  prisoner  and  the  guard's  rifle 
have  never  been  seen  again.  Whether  it  was 
Ruderick' s  threat,  or  his  good  behavior,  that 
saved  him  from  being  whipped  he  never  knew,  but 
it  stands  on  record  that  he  never  received  a  single 
lash,  and  he  succeeded  in  having  two  and  a  half 
years  taken  off  his  sentence. 

One  day  a  colored  prisoner  had  been  ordered  to 
be  whipped,  and  out  of  fright  he  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  workshops.  The  guards  came 
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and  ordered  him  down,  but  all  that  the  negro 
would  say  was :  "You  can  shoot  me  if  you  like,  but 
here  I  stay  till  I  tumble."  The  warden  came 
and  scolded,  the  chaplain  pleaded,  the  guards 
pointed  their  guns  and  threatened,  but  it  availed 
nothing.  The  negro  would  not  budge.  "I'd 
rather  be  shot  than  whipped,"  he  told  them. 

"Then  shoot  the  dirty  nigger!"  shouted  the 
warden.  The  guards  took  aim.  At  this  mo 
ment  Ruderick  happened  to  come  on  the  scene. 
"Don't  shoot,"  he  cried.  "I  can  get  that  nigger 
down,  warden.  Give  me  the  chance." 

"We  can,  too,  with  the  guns.  Can  you  get  him 
down  alive?" 

"I  think  I  can,  yes." 

"Well,  see  what  you  can  do  then,  and  be  spry 
about  it.  Look  out,  though,  in  case  we  shoot 
while  you're  up  there." 

Ruderick  climbed  up  the  same  pillar  that  the 
negro  had  used.  The  negro  watched  his  prog 
ress  angrily.  "I  need  you,  nigger,"  Ruderick 
crooned  to  the  man  above  him  as  he  climbed. 
"I  need  you;"  and  he  kept  pulling  himself  nearer 
and  nearer  to  his  goal.  To  himself  he  said :  "This 
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means  a  lot  o'  good  time  off  my  sentence  if  I  suc 
ceed  ;"  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  face  bright 
ened. 

"Keep  away  from  me,  white  man,"  the  negro 
cautioned  when  Ruderick  had  nearly  reached  the 
roof.  There  were  only  a  few  feet  between  him 
and  the  negro.  "Keep  away,  I  tell  yo',"  the  col 
ored  man  cried  again  as  Ruderick  came  nearer. 
"I  kill  yo'  if  yo'  come  too  close.  I  will,  white 
man.  I'se  an  hones'  nigger,  I  do  what  I  say. 
Keep  away,  don'  yo'  hear  me?"  he  screamed  as 
Ruderick  reached  out  for  him,  and  he  kicked 
viciously  at  Ruderick's  arm. 

"Nigger,  I  need  you,  I  need  you  bad,"  Ruderick 
said  to  him. 

"But  yo'  can't  have  me,  white  man.  This  nig 
ger's  goin'  to  stay  where  he  put  himself.  Go 
'way,  I  tell  you !" 

"I  need  yo' — I  need  yo',"  Ruderick  kept  repeat 
ing,  edging  his  way  cautiously  along  a  beam,  fall 
ing  unconsciously  into  the  negro  dialect.  "We're 
both  goin'  down  together,  nigger — I  need  yo'," 
and  he  glared  into  the  eyes  of  the  negro.  He  was 
now  quite  close  to  his  man;  both  could  hear 
each  other  pant  as  they  clung  to  their  separate 
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perches.  Persuasion,  however,  was  not  going  to 
win  the  day,  as  Ruderick  soon  saw  when  he  tried 
to  get  the  negro  to  return  to  the  floor  peaceably. 

"I  die  here,  white  man !"  the  negro  cried.  "No 
more  whippings  for  this  nigger.  I'm  tired  of  'em. 
Yo'go'way!" 

The  distance  to  the  ground  was  not  over  thirty 
feet,  but  Ruderick  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  tum 
ble  with  such  a  heavy  man  to  handle.  He  called 
to  the  guards  below  to  get  some  canvas,  and  hold  it 
under  him  in  case  he  should  fall.  This  was  done, 
and  once  again  he  reached  for  the  negro.  Again 
the  latter  kicked  and  scolded.  The  warden  was 
becoming  impatient.  He  told  Ruderick  to  draw 
away  while  the  guards  shot,  but  Ruderick  per 
suaded  him  to  wait  a  little  longer.  Then  before 
the  negro  or  the  men  below  realized  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  he  gave  a  leap,  grabbed  the  negro's 
legs  with  both  of  his  arms  as  he  descended,  and 
the  two  shot  through  the  air  to  the  canvas  which 
the  men  were  holding.  The  negro's  hold  on  his 
beam  had  been  broken  by  Ruder ick's  weight  pull 
ing  him  down,  and  he  fell  face  foremost  into  the 
catch-all  with  Ruderick  on  top  of  him.  There  were 
forty  lashes  that  night  in  the  whipping  yard  in- 
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stead  of  twenty,  as  had  been  originally  ordered, 
and  there  was  a  long  white  mark  set  alongside 
of  Ruderick  Clowd's  record.  A  month  later  he 
received  word  that  his  sentence  had  been  cut  in 
two  and  that  he  had  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  still 
to  serve.  "If  I  could  only  catch  another  nigger!" 
Ruderick  sighed  on  hearing  this  news;  but  such 
chances  only  come  once  in  a  while,  and  the  year 
and  a  half  had  to  be  served  out  in  full. 

It  was  a  period  devoted  to  taking  stock  of  him 
self  and  his  life.  Thanks  to  the  good  impression 
that  he  had  made  on  the  warden  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  spare  time  to  himself,  and  as  the  days  and 
weeks  went  by  he  thought  more  and  more  of  his 
record  and  where  it  had  landed  him.  He  had  writ 
ten  during  the  first  half  year  of  his  imprisonment 
to  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  boarded  in 
"York"  before  starting  out  on  his  Southern  trip, 
and  regularly  every  month  she  had  sent  him  five 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  such  luxuries  as  the 
prison  rules  permitted.  She  had  offered  to  come 
and  see  him,  but  he  had  dissuaded  her  from  this 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for 
either  of  them  to  have  to  see  each  other  under 
such  circumstances.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  at 
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the  time  that  the  woman  had  any  more  than  a 
friendly  feeling  for  him,  and  if  he  had  surmised 
the  truth,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  even 
more  unwilling  to  have  her  come  to  him. 
As  he  had  told  "Susan  the  Gun,"  he  did  not  be 
lieve  in  having  people  look  at  him  when  "he  was 
shut  up."  He  did  believe,  however,  in  coming 
to  some  very  definite  conclusions  about  what  he 
was  going  to  do  when  he  was  turned  loose  again, 
and  he  was  reminded  of  the  resolution  he  had 
made  previous  to  leaving  "York." 

"I  said  it  was  to  be  my  last  prowl  if  I  tumbled," 
he  meditated,  "an'  I  did  tumble  and  here  I  am  in 
the  stir  again.  I  haven't  got  a  cent  in  the  world 
that  belongs  to  me  except  what  that  poor  board 
ing-house  woman  sends  me  from  York!  That's 
my  record,  after  nearly  twenty-five  years  o'  graft. 
I  thought  I  was  goin'  to  wind  up  rich,  and  I'm 
sittin'  here  to-night  in  this  cell  a  prisoner  an'  fiz 
zle  as  a  grafter.  That's  what's  left  o'  Ruderick 
Clowd  an'  his  dreams  an'  his  independence.  Four 
teen  an'  a  half  years  I've  been  shut  up.  The  law 
has  got  me  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  where  I've 
gone  or  what  I've  done.  I've  drunk  a  lot  o'  cham 
pagne  in  my  day,  an'  I've  eaten  what  the  swells 
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call  a  heap  o'  fine  grub.  I've  stolen  and  handled 
thousands  o'  dollars,  and  I've  helped  pass  'em 
around.  I've  loved  one  woman  hard,  an'  she 
gave  me  the  slip.  Poor  old  Susan  loved  me 
hard,  an'  I  gave  her  the  slip.  I've  seen  a  lot  o' 
cities  an'  towns,  an'  I've  had  my  bit  o'  travel  in 
foreign  parts.  York  is  the  place  I  love,  and  I 
haven't  got  a  cent  to  go  back  to  it  with.  The 
main  stem  there  has  seen  me  at  my  best  an'  worst, 
an'  I'll  have  to  crawl  back  to  it  like  a  tramp.  I'm 
too  old  to  pick  up  again.  Ruderick  Clowd  nearin' 
fifty  an'  Ruderick  Clowd  at  twenty-five  is  two  very 
differ'nt  guys.  My  mother  wouldn't  know  me  sit- 
tin'  here,  an'  I'm  glad  she  ain't  got  the  chance 
to.  I  ain't  'shamed  o'  tryin'  to  win  out.  It  was 
a  fair  bargain  I  struck  with  the  world.  When  I 
was  to  be  loser  I  was  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  an' 
take  my  med'cine,  an'  when  the  world  was  to 
lose  it  was  to  quit  whinin'  also.  I  ain't  whinin' 
now.  I'm  just  askin'  myself  what  was  the  use  of 
it  all.  What  good  did  all  that  champagne  an'  fine 
grub  do  me?  I'm  just  as  fat  now  eatin'  this  stir 
grub  as  I  was  eatin'  the  other,  an'  I  don't  have 
any  bad  heads  in  the  mornin'.  What  good  did 
the  thousands  do  me?  I  didn't  save  'em.  I 
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couldn't.  An'  what  does  it  matter  now  whether 
I  ever  saw  'em  or  not?  They're  gone.  Ev'ry- 
thin's  gone  except  my  old  carcase.  My  health  is 
all  that's  left,  and  I  couldn't  sell  it  'f  I  wanted 
to.  Ther'  ain't  a  thing  that  I've  got  that  rep 
resents  money,  and  yet  it  was  that  that  I  was 
gunnin'  after  the  whole  time.  That's  where  Rud- 
erick  Clowd  stands  as  an  old  guy.  I'm  livin' 
down  here  with  a  lot  o'  niggers,  and  the  guards 
'ud  try  to  thrash  the  life  out  o'  me  if  they  dared. 
I  began  with  thrashin's,  an'  I'm  windin'  up  with 
'em.  That's  what  they  call  graft !  I'm  tired  of 
it.  I'm  played  out  as  a  hustler.  It  won't  be  nice 
to  have  to  mope  about  and  look  down  in  the 
mouth,  but  I  look  that  way  already.  So  what's 
the  differ'nce?  Fellows  '11  talk  for  awhile,  an' 
they'll  say  there's  another  guy  gone  to  smash; 
but  let  'em  talk.  I've  done  more'n  the  most  o' 
'em  to  win  out,  an'  I'll  tell  'em  so.  Nobody  wins 
out.  They  all  go  under  sooner  or  later.  It's  a 
sure-thing  game  o'  lose,  an'  the  trouble  is  that  a 
fellow  can't  see  that  when  he  begins.  He  keeps 
up  his  nerve  thinkin'  that  things  is  bound  to  mend. 
An'  just  when  they  look  as  if  they  was  goin'  to 
he  gets  pinched  an'  has  to  go  to  prison.  The 
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bright  days  comes  once  a  year,  and  the  gloomy 
days  all  the  rest  o'  the  time.  I'm  goin'  to 
throw  up  the  sponge.  I'm  goin'  back  home,  an' 
tell  'em  the  truth.  No,  I  won't  tell  all  of  'em. 
I'll  just  tell  that  little  woman  that's  been  sendin' 
me  money.  It's  up  to  me  to  be  square  with  her. 
She  told  me  to  be  good  when  I  left  her,  an'  I 
haven't  been  good,  an'  it's  only  fair  to  give  her 
straight  goods.  I  hate  to  'fess  up  to  a  woman, 
but  I  got  to  do  it.  I'll  feel  better  knowin'  I 
was  on  the  level  with  her.  If  I'm  goin'  to  square 
it,  I'm  goin'  to  begin  right.  What  the  people 
think  that  I  don't  say  anythin'  to,  won't  worry  me. 
It's  none  o'  their  business  whether  I  quit  the  game 
or  not.  If  they  come  to  me  an'  want  me  to  mix 
up  with  'em  in  a  deal,  I'll  just  say  that  all  deals 
is  off.  They'll  catch  on,  an'  then  there'll  be  a  lot 
o'  talk  'bout  Ruderick  Clowd  havin'  got  the  shiv 
ers.  Let  'em  talk !  Yep,  I'm  goin'  home.  The 
minute  I  get  out  o'  this  stir  I'm  goin'  to  travel 
for  York  as  fast  as  I  know  how.  If  I  get  to  lin- 
gerin'  somethin'  might  look  as  if  it  was  turnin'  up, 
an'  then  I'd  be  lost.  I'll  just  railroad  as  fast 
as  the  trains  can  carry  me.  That'll  be  the  only 
way.  The  guys  '11  wonder  seein'  me  hikin'  it 
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along  so  quick,  but  I  won't  stop  to  make  things 
plain  to  'em.  If  I  did  some  o'  'em  'ud  want 
to  lend  me  dough,  an'  then  it  'ud  be  all  off.  I 
tell  y'u,  I'm  goin'  home,"  he  spoke  aloud,  and 
pounded  the  wall  of  his  cell  with  his  fist.  "Ther' 
ain't  no  use  lyin'  about  it.  I'm  one  o'  them  prodi 
gal  sons  what  the  dominies  talks  about,  and  I've 
prodigaled  all  that  I  want  to."  For  the  remainder 
of  his  term  in  the  prison  he  kept  repeating  to  him 
self  aloud,  when  alone  in  his  cell,  the  resolution 
that  he  had  made. 

One  night  toward  the  end  of  his  sentence  he  had 
a  dream.  He  thought  that  he  was  free  again,  and 
that  "the  grand  stake"  which  he  had  been  hunting 
for  so  long  was  at  last  to  be  realized.  Another 
bank  job  was  about  to  be  consummated,  and  his 
share  in  it  was  to  be  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  dream  carried  him  on  to  the  point 
where  he  and  his  pals  were  putting  the  plunder  in 
a  sack,  and  he  pictured  himself  back  in  "York" 
again  with  his  wealth  and  independence. 

"It's  been  a  long  time  comin',  Rud,"  one  of  the 

pals  said  to  him,  referring  to  "the  grand  stake," 

"but  we've  got  her  at  last,  what  ?     Think  o'  the 

times  we'll  have  in  the  main  stem!     There'll  be 
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some  hummin'  when  we  get  back  to  town, 
what?" 

'That's  what  there  will,  Jack/'  Ruderick  re 
plied,  stuffing  a  bundle  of  bonds  into  the  sack. 

"The  old Ward  '11  open  its  eyes  wide. 

We'll  hire  a  'bus,  Jack,  and  go  through  the  Ward 
in  state.  We'll  sing  songs,  an'  whistle  an'  hol 
ler."  Ruderick  dreamed  on,  and  they  were  ready 
to  leave  the  bank  with  the  plunder,  when  he  sud 
denly  woke  up.  He  could  not  believe  at  first  that 
he  had  merely  been  dreaming.  He  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  police  were  after  him  and  that 
"the  grand  stake"  was  in  peril.  "Run,  Jack, 
run,"  he  cried  aloud  before  he  fully  regained 
consciousness,  and  the  guard  came  and  looked  in 
through  the  peekhole. 

"What's  the  matter  in  there,  Clowd?"  he  asked, 
and  then  Ruderick  knew  for  a  certainty  that  it  had 
all  been  nothing  but  a  tantalizing  dream. 

"The  devil!"  he  grumbled,  and  went  to  sleep 
again ;  but  "Jack"  and  "the  grand  stake"  had  gone 
forever. 

Still  another  night  he  went  through  the  same 
vivid  experience,  but  it  was  of  a  different  kind. 
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It  was  but  a  few  days  before  his  release,  and  two 
negroes  had  been  executed.  He  thought  that  he 
also  was  under  sentence  of  death  in  an  Eastern 
prison,  and  that  there  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  who 
was  celling  with  him  in  the  death-house.  They 
were  both  condemned  to  die  on  the  same  day  and 
at  the  same  time.  The  day  and  hour  had  come, 
and  the  warden  had  read  the  death  warrants  to 
both  of  them.  Ruderick  was  to  go  first. 

"Ruderick,  let  me  go  first,"  the  boy  pleaded. 
"Please,  I  want  the  thing  over  with."  Ruderick 
being  a  celebrity,  had  been  given  the  first  place. 

"But,  kid,  something  might  turn  up,  while  I'm 
goin'  through  the  racket,  to  save  you,"  Ruderick 
cautioned  him.  "Don't  you  think  you  better  wait  ? 
The  gov'ner  may  change  his  mind,  an'  send  a  par 
don.  Can't  tell,  you  know." 

"No,  Ruderick,  there's  no  hope  of  that,"  the  boy 
pursued.  "My  last  chance  is  gone.  Will  you  let 
me  go  first  ?  Please !" 

"All  right,  kid,  if  you  feel  that  way,"  Ruderick 
comforted  him.  "You  can  go  first,  and  I'll — " 
And  then  he  mercifully  regained  consciousness. 
Again  he  cried  aloud,  but  it  was  a  shout  of  grati 
tude.  "Thank  God  that  dream  wasn't  true!"  he. 
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said,  and  again  the  guard  peeked  through  the  little 
opening  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He 
told  him  the  truth. 

A  freight  train  was  slowly  making  its  way 
eastward.  Four  men  were  lying  concealed  in  one 
of  the  box-cars.  One  of  them  was  an  elderly 
man  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  in  a  corner  by  him 
self;  the  other  three  were  younger  men,  hud 
dled  together  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  car.  It 
was  night,  and  they  had  been  travelling  since  early 
in  the  afternoon.  The  brakeman  had  seen  them 
when  they  got  in,  but  they  had  been  left  unmo 
lested.  The  man  by  himself  was  asleep,  and  the 
others  were  whispering  among  themselves. 

"I  know  it's  Clowd,"  one  of  them  declared  em 
phatically.  "Course  he's  grown  a  beard,  but  I'd 
know  him  if  he'd  grown  a  dozen  of  'em." 

"But  what  makes  him  look  so  bum?"  another 
queried.  "He  looks  's  if  he  had  been  on  the  Road 
a  year  'thout  changin'  clothes." 

"He  may  be  under  cover,"  the  first  man  ex 
plained.  "That's  the  way  some  o'  those  swell 
crooks  do  sometimes  when  they're  tryin'  to  dodge 
the  coppers.  They  take  to  the  Road  an'  travel  like 
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bums  till  the  noise  about  their  robberies  has  blown 
over.  He's  prob'ly  dodgin'  somebody." 

"He's  a  pretty  old  guy,  ain't  he?"  the  third 
tramp  remarked. 

"Yes;  but  think  how  long  he's  been  hittin'  the 
turf !  He  had  a  big  rep  twenty  years  ago,  an'  he's 
done  his  share  o'  prison  time,  too.  That's  what 
tells  on  them  fellows.  Shut  'em  up  for  a  tenner 
or  two,  an'  they  all  look  old." 

"Why  don't  you  speak  to  him  if  you  know 
him?"  the  second  member  of  the  group  asked. 
"P'raps  he's  got  a  bottle  with  him  an'  '11  divvy." 

"I  don't  know  him  that  way.  I  saw  him  get 
sentenced  once;  that's  all  the  acquaintance  I  got 
with  him.  I  got  a  year  myself  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  my  first  trip  over  the  rails,  and  I  was  rather 
down  in  the  mouth,  an'  he  told  me  not  to  worry. 
If  he's  under  cover  he  wouldn't  admit  he  was 
Clowd  even  if  I  did  brace  him.  Those  fellows 
ain't  givin'  nothin'  away  when  they're  lyin'  low." 

The  train  came  to  a  junction  just  then  where 
the  three  men  were  to  change  trains,  and  they 
left  the  car  without  waking  up  the  man  in  the  cor 
ner.  One  of  them  suggested  waking  him,  but  the 
man  who  said  that  he  knew  him  refused  to  do  so 
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on  the  ground  that  "an  old-timer  like  Clowd  knew 
where  he  was  goin'  'thout  any  one  tellin'  him/' 
and  the  train  moved  on  with  its  single  passenger. 
The  tramp  had  not  been  mistaken.  The  single 
passenger  was  Ruderick  Clowd;  he  was  trav 
elling  as  fast  as  freight  trains  would  carry  him 
into  "York."  He  had  started  with  a  little  money, 
but  he  had  shared  the  greater  part  of  it  with  men 
whom  he  had  met  as  tramps,  and  whom  he  had 
formerly  known  as  first-class  crooks.  They  had 
tumbled  and  tumbled  until  a  tramp's  life  was  all 
that  was  left  for  them,  and  they  asked  him  for 
help  for  the  sake  of  "old  times."  He  could  not 
refuse  them,  and  before  the  journey  was  half  com 
pleted  his  money  was  gone.  Then  other  "old- 
timers"  whom  he  met  had  to  help  him.  Begging 
was  out  of  his  line,  so  they  shared  with  him  the 
"hand-outs"  which  they  had  learned  to  ask  for. 
He  made  no  bones  of  letting  them  understand  that 
he  was  down  on  his  luck,  and  it  would  have  been 
foolish  to  try  to  conceal  the  truth  from  them.  His 
ragged  clothes  and  general  unkempt  appearance 
were  evidence  enough  that  he  had  reached  the 
limit.  In  one  of  the  towns  he  passed  through  he 
had  been  tempted  to  go  to  a  gambler  whom  he 
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knew  and  ask  for  a  loan,  but  he  finally  buckled  up 
his  belt  a  notch  or  two  tighter  to  still  his  hunger, 
and  moved  on.  "If  I  feel  a  lot  o'  money  in  my 
pockets  again,"  he  reasoned,  "I  might  try  for  'the 
grand  stake'  again,  and  then  I'd  be  lost.  Better 
just  hike  it  along  'thout  borrowin'." 

One  of  the  old-timers  that  he  met  told  him  how 
he  lived.  "It  ain't  no  Waldorf  existence,"  the 
tramp  explained,  "but  I  get  my  three  squares  a 
day,  an'  some  lunches  to  boot.  I  ain't  kickin'. 
What's  the  use?  I  feel  the  way  I  used  to  when 
they  had  me  shut  up  in  prison.  You  just  got  to 
knuckle  down  an'  take  what's  comin  to  you.  The 
best  times  is  at  night.  I  dream  then  'bout  bein'  a 
swell  crook  an'  havin'  my  pockets  full  o'  money.  I 
call  that  the  ice-cream  part  o'  my  life,  an'  daylight 
the  bread-and-butter  time.  'T  ain't  easy  at  first, 
but  you  get  used  to  it  after  awhile." 

"Do  you  ever  go  back  to  York  an'  the  main 
stem?"  Ruderick  asked. 

"No;  I  keep  away  from  there.  I'd  like  to  go 
back  some  time  before  I  croak,  to  have  another 
look  at  the  old  hang-outs,  but  I  can't  bring  myself 
to  get  started.  I  keep  thinkin'  'bout  how  I  use 
to  be  when  I  was  there,  how  I  use  to  look  an' 
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sashay  'round,  an'  I'd  be  ashamed  to  show  up  the 
way  I  am  now.  You  get  real  humble  like  after 
you've  been  a  hobo  for  a  time,  an'  you  ain't  got 
much  energy  to  do  things.  I  just  sleep  most  o' 
the  days.  I  like  them  dreams  I  was  tellin'  you 
'bout." 

Ruderick  reached  "York"  at  night.  The  "main 
stem"  was  aglow  with  light,  and  the  clatter  and 
noise  that  he  loved  made  the  same  fascinating  roar 
that  he  had  known  and  listened  to  years  before. 
He  pulled  his  slouch  hat  closely  down  over  his 
eyes,  and  slunk  through  the  street.  He  had  ex 
pected  at  first  to  pick  his  way  through  side  streets 
and  shun  the  "main  stem,"  but  the  roar  captured 
him  and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  be 
come  once  again  a  part  of  it.  Men  that  he  knew, 
and  who  would  gladly  have  lent  him  hundreds, 
passed  him  as  he  went  along,  but  they  did  not  rec 
ognize  him,  and  he  did  not  recall  himself  to  their 
remembrance.  He  had  not  come  home  to  bor 
row.  He  was  not  sure  why  he  had  come  home 
at  all  now  that  he  was  there,  but  he  knew  that  bor 
rowing  meant  paying  back,  and  that  paying  back 
meant  grafting,  and  to  grafting  he  believed  that 
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he  had  said  good-by  forever.  He  came  to  a  side 
street,  and  turned  quickly  to  the  left.  He  quick 
ened  his  pace,  as  if  fearful  that  if  he  lingered  or 
tarried  something  evil  might  overtake  him. 
"She'll  take  me  in  without  makin'  me  borrow,"  he 
mumbled  as  he  hastened  along.  "It  ain't  nice  to 
have  to  go  to  a  woman,  but  she's  all  that  I've  got 
left,  now  I've  squared  it."  He  stopped  sud 
denly  in  front  of  a  modest  dwelling.  "This  is 
the  place,"  he  mused  aloud,  "  'cause  I  remember 
them  curtains.  They're  in  the  old  room  I  had 
when  I  boarded  with  her."  Then  he  looked  him 
self  well  over  again  under  a  street  lamp,  as  if 
wondering  whether  there  was  something  that  he 
could  still  do  to  improve  his  appearance.  "A 
tramp  from  hat  to  shoes !"  he  exclaimed.  His 
hat  was  greasy  and  dented,  his  clothes  were 
patched  and  worn,  and  he  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  the  dust  and  dirt  out  of  his  face  and 
hands.  It  was  a  sorry  home-coming  for  one  who 
had  known  at  one  time  the  best  that  the  "main 
stem"  could  furnish.  There  was  no  use  to  stop 
in  the  street,  however.  Either  he  was  going  to 
knock  at  the  door  or  he  wasn't,  and  the  sooner  he 
decided  the  quicker  would  the  agony  be  over.  "If 
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I  back  out  now,"  Ruderick  reasoned  with  him 
self,  "I'll  just  go  back  to  the  tramps.  It's  my 
last  chance.  I'll  knock  an'  take  the  consequences." 
He  kept  his  resolution.  The  woman  herself  came 
to  the  door. 

"It's  me,  Sara,"  Ruderick  assured  her  while  she 
looked  at  him  in  doubt.  "I've  come  back  just  as  I 
am,  'cause  I  thought  you  was  the  only  one  that  'ud 
take  me  in  no  matter  how  I  looked."  An  hour 
later  he  sat  in  his  old  room  in  front  of  a  warm 
fire;  two  days  later  the  "main  stem"  knew  that 
Ruderick  Clowd  was  back  in  town.  A  week 
later  the  "main  stem"  had  learned  in  quiet  ways 
that  Ruderick  Clowd  had  quit  the  graft.  The 
fact  was  not  advertised  from  the  housetops,  nor 
heralded  in  the  streets,  but  it  became  common 
property  through  channels  quite  as  effective.  The 
devil  of  Graftdom  grumbled,  and  the  "main  stem" 
said  that  another  good  man  had  lost  his  nerve. 

A  few  weeks  after  Ruderick  Clowd' s  return 
from  prison,  another  comedy  of  life  came  to  an 
end  in  the  far  West.  Ruderick  never  knew  about 
it,  and  to  this  day  the  facts  are  known  to  only 
a  few.  It  dates  back  to  the  compulsory  visit  of 
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Ruderick  to  the  detective  agency  in  Chicago  and 
the  half  hour  that  he  was  left  to  himself  in  the 
superintendent's  office.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
belt  of  stolen  money. 

One  morning  the  office  boy — a  young  thief 
whom  the  superintendent  had  employed  on  ac 
count  of  his  "wisdom"  and  because  he  hoped 
to  keep  him  straight — was  ordered  to  overhaul 
the  room  and  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning.  He 
swept  and  scrubbed,  and  in  course  of  time  began 
to  clean  away  the  dust  under  the  desk  behind 
which  Ruderick  had  thrown  the  belt.  He  had 
to  move  the  desk  to  get  at  the  dust,  and  his  hungry 
eyes  saw  the  belt.  "Ah  ha !"  he  thought.  "Some 
one's  revolver  belt  has  dropped  down  here,  and 
I'm  good  for  a  dollar  reward."  He  untied  the 
string.  "Money !"  he  exclaimed.  "Bonds!"  He 
counted  rapidly.  "Ten  thousand  in  cash !"  Scrub 
bing  and  sweeping  lost  their  charm  instanter. 
The  boy  moved  the  desk  back  into  place, 
put  on  his  coat  and  cap,  tucked  the  cash  and 
bonds  into  his  pockets,  threw  the  belt  back  behind 
the  desk,  and  left.  An  hour  later  he  was  on  his 
way  to  'Frisco.  All  this  happened  about  a  month 
after  Ruderick  was  sent  South.  During  the  six 
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months  that  followed  a  little  dandy  ran  up  and 
down  the  Western  coast  spending  money  like  a 
Croesus,  and  having  what  he  called  "a  bang-up 
time."  He  left  a  track  of  dollars  behind  him 
wherever  he  travelled,  and  when  his  available 
cash  gave  out  he  sold  his  bonds  and  scattered  the 
proceeds  as  rapidly  as  he  had  thrown  away  the 
cash.  "Ill  live  for  once  before  I  die,  anyhow," 
he  kept  saying  to  himself  as  the  dollars  slipped 
away.  This  had  been  the  dream  of  his  boyhood. 
His  previous  thefts  had  not  netted  him  much,  but 
now  he  had  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  He  treated 
'Frisco  night  after  night,  he  fell  in  love  and  mar 
ried  in  style  in  Portland,  he  gambled,  drove  fine 
horses,  lived  in  fashionable  hotels,  and  then,  when 
everything  had  been  spent,  he  settled  down  in 
'Frisco  and  began  to  shine  shoes.  He  printed  in 
flaming  red  letters  on  his  shoe-box :  "I  am  the  kid 
that  swelled  it  on  the  dead  level  till  he  got 
busted !"  and  customers  patronized  him  on  account 
of  his  pluck. 

One  night,  while  trying  to  dodge  horses  and 

carriages  in  one  of  the  main  streets,  he  was  run 

down  and  seriously  hurt  on  the  head.     The  bruise 

mended,  but  the  blow  had  upset  something  in  his 
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mind  and  he  had  to  be  sent  to  an  insane  asylum. 
For  nearly  three  years  all  that  he  could  think  of 
and  talk  about  was  his  six  months'  holiday  and  the 
money  that  he  had  found.  "There's  a  tenner  for 
you,"  he  used  to  say  to  the  doctors,  whom  he  took 
to  be  bootblacks  that  had  shined  his  shoes.  "Put 
it  in  the  bank,  and  you'll  be  as  rich  as  I  am  some 
day."  Toward  the  end  he  became  violent,  and 
was  continually  tearing  and  breaking  things  in  his 
room.  "I'm  looking  for  the  belt,"  he  explained 
when  remonstrated  with.  Finally  the  doctors 
had  to  lock  him  up  and  put  him  in  a  straight- 
jacket.  He  died  one  morning,  repeating  as  long 
as  his  breath  held  out:  "Money!  Bonds!  'Frisco! 
Now  for  a  swing  'round  the  circle !" 
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EPILOGUE. 

FIFTY  YEARS  LATER. 

WHEN  a  man  who  has  been  a  professional  thief 
gives  up  the  business  and  tries  to  begin  life  anew 
in  respectable  surroundings,  they  say  in  the  Under 
World  that  he  is  "a  dead  one."  If  he  determines 
to  turn  over  a  fresh  leaf  while  still  in  prison  and 
dies  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to  put  his  good 
resolution  to  a  test,  they  say  that  he  has  gone  "up 
the  escape." 

There  are  several  reasons  which  prompt  men 
to  quit  the  Road.  A  few  seriously  experience  a 
disgust  for  the  life,  and  prefer  to  live  by  honest 
endeavor  rather  than  on  ill-gotten  gains.  Others 
lose  their  nerve  and  are  compelled  perforce  to  re 
tire,  and  still  others  find  the  competition  so  fierce 
that  they  voluntarily  drop  out  of  the  race. 

In  a  modest  lodging  on  the  East  Side  in  New 
York  City,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Ward 
where  he  used  to  play  as  a  boy,  there  lives  a  "dead 
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one,"  who  is  one  of  the  few  who  left  the  Road  be 
cause  he  honestly  wanted  to  try  a  cleaner  thor 
oughfare.  His  wife,  whom  he  well  calls  his  "bal 
last,"  shares  his  simple  shelter  with  him.  Both 
are  gray,  and  are  well  on  into  their  third-score 
span  of  life.  The  police  no  longer  fear  the  "dead 
one"  or  watch  him.  They  have  accepted  as  fact 
his  statement  that  he  has  "squared  it,"  and  they 
look  upon  him  as  one  whose  criminal  days  are 
over.  They  try  at  times  to  get  information  out 
of  him,  and  some  have  even  offered  him  financial 
compensation  for  a  "squeal,"  but  he  has  refused 
all  such  overtures  with  the  simple  remark  that  he 
is  no  turncoat. 

"We  could  live  better  'f  I'd  become  a  stool- 
pigeon,"  he  admits  to  his  wife,  "but  I  never  went 
back  on  the  profession  while  I  was  a  thief,  an'  I 
ain't  going  to  begin  now  I'm  tryin'  to  live  on  the 
level." 

In  the  main  he  says  very  little  to  any  one  about 
his  career.  His  history  is  known  to  his  immedi 
ate  acquaintances  and  employers,  and  he  makes 
no  demand  of  them  that  they  keep  quiet  in  regard 
to  the  actual  facts;  but  he  himself  very  seldom 
volunteers  even  an  anecdote  about  his  exploits. 
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It  is  not,  however,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  hark 
back  over  his  life;  it  is  the  only  record  of  exist 
ence  that  he  has,  and  it  would  be  unnatural  if  at 
times  he  did  not  go  over  again  in  memory  the 
scenes  in  which  he  was  such  a  prominent  figure. 
He  refuses  to  talk  promiscuously  concerning 
them  because  he  is  living  in  a  world  which  has 
difficulty  in  understanding  his  point  of  view.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  not  long  ago,  he  was  per 
suaded  to  sum  up  things  as  they  seem  to  him  in 
his  new  surroundings.  An  old  acquaintance  who 
had  known  him  in  days  gone  by  asked  him  one 
evening  over  the  supper  table  how  it  seemed  to  be 
gin  life  anew,  and  the  "dead  one"  was  moved  to 
give  an  up-to-date  account  of  himself.  The  two 
were  alone  and  could  talk  unrestrainedly. 

"Do  you  feel  any  happier  than  you  used  to?" 
asked  the  old  acquaintance. 

He  smiled,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  iron-gray 
hair,  and  replied  :  "In  the  daytime  I  do,  an'  usually 
at  night,  too ;  but  there  come  nights  when  I  suffer 
like  the  devil.  Only  last  week  I  had  a  terrible 
spell.  I  went  out  an'  bought  some  oysters  an'  a 
can  o'  beer,  an'  I  forgot  that  Sara  don't  eat  oysters 
— they  choke  her — an'  I  had  to  eat  'em  all,  the 
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whole  two  dozen.  That  was  about  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  Well,  sir,  they  gave  me  the  worst  night 
mare  I've  had  for  months.  I  thought  I'd  got 
twenty  years,  an'  I  kept  sayin'  to  myself :  'I  must 
'a'  done  somethin'  awful  to  get  such  a  sentence/ 
an'  I  couldn't  think  what  it  was.  They'd  taken 
me  to  prison  an'  I  was  talkin'  with  the  guard. 
'What  kind  o'  work  have  you  got  here  ?'  I  said  to 
him.  'Where  do  you  come  from?'  he  says. 
'York,'  I  told  him.  'Oh,  you're  all  right/  he  says. 
'You  York  fellows  never  work — you're  all  lame 
or  sick.'  'That's  right/  I  says,  an'  I  held 
up  my  right  hand  weak-like,  an'  told  him  I  had 
the  palsy.  Then  I  woke  up,  an'  I  was  all  in  a 
perspiration.  I  couldn't  believe  at  first  that  the 
dream  wasn't  true,  an'  I  had  to  wake  up  my  wife 
to  make  sure. 

"In  gener'l,  though,  I'm  happy.  Course  I  know 
I  can  never  be  anythin'  but  what  I  am — a  watch 
man — an'  I'll  never  have  any  children,  an'  I'm 
stuck  on  'em.  But  I'm  doin'  my  best  to  be 
straight,  an'  it's  more  of  a  comfort  than  I  thought 
it  'ud  be.  I  get  slapped  in  the  face  ev'ry  now 
an'  then,  but  an  old  thief  is  used  to  that.  Couple 
a  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  lawyer  I  use  to  know  over 
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in  my  own  Ward  when  he  was  a  strugglin'  stu 
dent,  an'  I  had  more  money  'n  I  knew  what  to  do 
with.  Some  of  us  fellows  afterwards  use  to  lend 
him  coats  an'  vests  so  he  could  appear  decent  in 
court.  He's  come  on  since  an'  's  got  the  dough. 
I  said  to  him :  'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jeffries  ?'  He 
looked  at  me,  said,  'Hello,  Ruderick/  an'  then  hur 
ried  away  's  if  he  was  afraid  I'd  touch  him  if  he 
lingered.  Course  it  was  his  privilege,  but  he 
didn't  take  advantage  of  it  when  us  young  fellows 
use  to  help  dress  him.  P'raps  he  thinks  I'm  still 
crooked.  I  didn't  advertise  in  the  newspapers  that 
I'd  squared  it,  an'  I  s'pose  lots  o'  people  believe 
I'm  still  stealin'.  What  makes  me  happy  is  / 
know  I  ain't.  I  feel  the  way  I  use  to  when  my 
mother  was  alive,  an'  I'd  stay  at  home  some  nights 
with  her  an'  not  go  out  prowlin'.  The  gang  didn't 
know  where  I  was,  but  /  did — understand  ?  The 
priest  asked  my  wife  the  other  day  whether  I'd 
had  a  change  o'  heart.  She  said  she  didn't  know, 
but  she  thought  I'd  come  to  it.  Poor  Sara  '11  get 
left,  'cause  I  ain't  good  for  more'n  one  stretch  at 
reform,  an'  I  took  that  when  I  quit  graftin'. — 
Why  did  I  get  married  ?  'Cause  I  wanted  a  home, 
an'  I  felt  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  make  one  for  the 
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old  woman.  But  there  wasn't  any  romance  about 
the  business.  Sara  knows  it.  I  said  to  her :  'I 
don't  love  you,  but  I  respect  you.'  She  says  she 
loves  me,  an'  it's  too  bad  I  can't  'ciprocate; 
but  I  used  up  all  the  romance  I  had  when  I  kept 
comp'ny  with  that  seamstress.  I  saw  her  the 
other  day.  She's  gone  clean  to  the  bad.  I  couldn't 
help  kissin'  her — she's  pretty  yet — but  I  ain't  seen 
her  any  more,  an'  I  don't  mean  to. 

"The  worst  thing  I  have  to  fight  against  is 
suspicion.  I'm  always  suspectin'  somethin' 
crooked,  an'  I'm  always  thinkin'  somebody  is  sus 
pectin'  me.  I  can't  help  it.  Right  where  I  work 
I  ain't  sure  the  boss  b'lieves  what  I  say,  an'  yet 
he  always  looks  's  if  he  does.  It's  a  disease  I 
guess.  Sara  says  it  is.  She's  gettin'  that  way, 
too,  a  little  since  we've  been  together.  When  you 
eat  an'  sleep  with  a  fellow  that's  that  way  you 
take  on  some  of  it  yourself.  Course  I  know  how 
I  come  by  it,  but  I'd  be  happier  'f  I  could  get  rid 
o'  it.  Sara  says  a  change  o'  heart  'ud  help  things, 
but  I  ask  her  why  hers  don't  keep  her  from  get- 
tin'  the  way  I  am.  She  don't  know.  Sara's  got 
a  good  heart,  but  she  ain't  got  much  brains. 

"Sometimes  when  I  feel  lonesome  I  go  over  to 
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the  Ward  an'  look  up  some  o'  the  old  people  I  use 
to  know.  Most  o'  the  fellows  that  was  in  my 
class  are  dead,  but  there's  a  few  o'  the  old  reg'lar 
inhabitants  left.  There's  an  old  Tarrier  that 
keeps  askin'  me  'f  I've  located  my  father  yet.  'Kill 
him  'f  you  find  him,'  he  says  to  me.  'Remember 
your  mother.'  I  use  to  keep  a  watch  out  for  him, 
an'  I  had  it  in  mind  to  do  him  if  we  ran  up  against 
each  other;  but  I've  got  over  that  notion.  When 
you've  been  crooked  yourself  you  learn  to  be  char 
itable.  I'm  a  reg'lar  mark  for  the  thieves  that 
know  where  I  am.  They  come  to  me  when  they're 
down  on  their  luck  an'  ask  me  for  a  loan,  an'  I 
can't  refuse  them.  Sara  says  I  ought  to  tell  'em 
to  quit  the  business,  but  I  ain't  no  good  at 
preachin'.  I'm  havin'  all  I  can  do  to  keep  straight 
myself. 

"What  'ud  I  do  'f  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again  ?  I  wouldn't  live  it  over  again  for  a  million 
plunks — not  even  if  I  was  to  be  on  the  level.  I 
want  to  see  what's  left  of  it  to  the  end,  but  I  don't 
want  to  begin  again.  I've  had  some  fun,  an'  I've 
had  some  sorrow,  but  I  don't  care  to  tackle  either 
one  again  as  a  youngster.  Sara  don't,  either.  We 
ain't  played  out,  an'  don't  you  think  it,  but  when 
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you  get  to  my  age  an'  have  hustled  the  way  I 
have  you  feel  like  lyin'  low.  I'm  glad  I'm  goin' 
to  wind  up  right,  an'  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  be 
gin  sooner,  but  I've  paid  the  State  ev'ry  debt  I 
owe  her  that  she  knows  'bout.  Those  she 
don't  know  'bout  I'm  glad  to  forget,  too.  That 
ain't  what  Sara  'ud  call  good  Christian  doc 
trine,  but  I  ain't  got  that  far.  I'm  simply  an  old 
ignorant  guy  who  found  the  pace  on  the  Road  too 
swift,  an'  has  come  home.  After  fifty  years  I'm 
back  learnin'  the  lessons  over  again  that  my  old 
mother  use  to  try  to  teach  me  when  I  was  a  kid. 
They're  just  as  hard  to  swallow  now  as  they  were 
then,  but  I'm  holdin'  'em  down  better  this  time. 
I'm  a  poor  old  fizzle  as  a  business  man,  but  I'm 
pickin'  up  as  a  schoolboy." 

"Are  you  never  tempted  to  graft  any  more?" 

"Sometimes ;  but  it  ain't  as  bad  as  it  was  when 

I  first  quit.    Any  thin'  that's  been  a  habit  is  hard 

to  get  over.     I  quit  drinkin'  whiskey  at  the  same 

time  I  left  the  graft,  an'  both  temptations  was 

alike.     There  was  days  when  it  seemed  's  if  I'd 

give  my  two  legs  for  a  glass  o'  whiskey,  an'  there 

was  nights  when,  if  I  hadn't  told  Sara  to  hide  my 

clothes,  I'd  gone  out  on  the  graft.     It  ain't  so 
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hard  to-day.  I  pretend  to  myself  that  I'm  blind 
when  I  see  money  I  could  take,  an'  whiskey  'ud 
make  me  sick  now  till  I  got  used  to  it  again. 
There  ain't  the  chances  nohow  to-day  that  there 
use  to  be.  This  town  '11  never  see  again  the  class 
o'  thieves  that  worked  when  I  was  on  top.  Those 
days  are  gone  for  good.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing, 
though :  The  young  ones  to-day  know  more  in 
a  minute  'n  I  use  to  in  a  day.  They're  wiser  an' 
slicker.  I  see  'em  at  work  ev'ry  now  an'  then, 
an'  they  land  things  I'd  never  'a'  tackled.  Course 
they  don't  break  into  safes  the  way  some  o'  us  use 
to,  but  they  pull  up  pocketbooks  's  if  they  were 
fishin'.  I  can't  help  lookin'  at  'em.  I  can  tell 
by  their  actions  what  they're  up  to  when  I  see  a 
bunch  o'  them  together,  an'  sometimes  I  just  have 
to  stand  an'  stare,  they  work  so  quick.  A  fellow 
what's  been  a  thief,  even  if  he's  squared  it,  can't 
get  over  wantin'  to  watch  a  good  job.  It's  like 
when  you're  interested  in  a  piece  o'  music.  You 
got  to  listen  to  it  even  if  you  did  make  a  fizzle 
tryin'  to  play  it  yourself.  Once  in  a  while  I  see 
some  o'  the  other  old-timers  that's  squared  it. 
They're  nearly  all  tramps.  I  saw  old  Barcas  about 
a  week  ago,  an'  he  didn't  know  me.  He's  nearly 
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blind,  an'  his  head  ain't  right.  I  asked  him  how 
old  he  thought  he  was,  an'  he  said  he  guessed 
he  was  a  hunderd  an'  three.  I  told  him  he 
couldn't  be  over  seventy-five,  an'  he  cried.  'You 
shouldn't  treat  an  old  man  like  that/  he  said,  an' 
went  whinin'  down  the  Bowery.  It's  queer  how 
thieves  forget  how  old  they  are.  There  ain't  two 
out  o'  ten  I  know  that  can  tell  you  for  sure.  I 
ain't  dead  sure  'bout  my  own.  I  think  I'm  fif 
ty-two,  but  they  say  over  in  the  Ward  I'm 
fifty-five.  Funny,  ain't  it?  I  saw  poor  old 
'Susan  the  Gun'  'bout  a  month  ago,  too. 
She's  crazy,  too.  I  saw  her  'way  uptown,  an' 
she  thought  she  was  in  Chicago.  She  wanted  me 
to  show  her  the  way  to  get  to  the  Lake  Front. 
Thought  she  had  a  mansion  there,  an'  scolded 
'cause  her  carriage  hadn't  come  for  her.  She  was 
dressed  in  rags.  I  gave  her  a  dollar,  an'  she  told 
me  she'd  keep  it  as  a  remembrance.  I  read  in 
the  paper  the  next  day  that  she  got  sixty  days  on 
the  Island  for  vagrancy.  That's  prob'ly  where 
I'd  be,  too,  'f  I'd  stuck  to  the  Road.  There's  only 
one  fellow  out  o'  my  old  gang  that's  got  any 
money  to-day,  an'  he  don't  dare  come  over  to  this 
country  an'  spend  it.  All  of  us  thought  we  were 
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goin'  to  end  rich,  but  exceptin'  the  fellow  over  in 
England  we're  all  poor.  Look  at  old  Barcas !  I'll 
bet  he  ain't  got  a  dime  in  his  pocket  now,  an'  yet 
I've  known  him  to  have  as  much  as  fifteen  thou 
sand  dollars  banked.  I  ain't  got  much,  but  what 
I  have  got  I've  earned,  an'  I  don't  have  to  spend 
it  for  fear  'f  I  don't  I'll  go  to  prison  and  never  get 
the  chance  to.  You  never  had  that  feelin',  but  I 
can  tell  you  it's  a  mean  one." 

"Now  that  the  thing  is  all  over  and  you  can  look 
back  on  a  long  personal  experience,  do  you  think 
there  is  ever  a  chance  for  a  criminal  to  play  the 
game  to  a  finish  and  win?" 

"Not  to  a  finish — no."  And  the  old  man's  eyes 
snapped,  and  the  lips  of  his  mouth  drew  close  to 
gether.  "There  is  what  they  call  a  chance  for 
ev'rybody  for  awhile,  but  it  don't  last.  You  know 
why  I  tried  the  graft.  I  thought  I  could  get  rich 
quick.  That's  what  starts  ev'ry  gun  that  knows 
what  he's  doin'.  Course  there's  some  that  steal 
because  they  can't  help  it,  at  least  they  say  they 
can't ;  but  I  wasn't  in  their  class.  I  stole  'cause 
I  was  after  the  dough.  It  'ud  'a*  been  differ  nt, 
perhaps,  'f  I'd  had  an  education,  'cause  I  always 
knew  that  graftin'  was  crooked.  But  I  didn't  have 
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one,  an'  stealin'  came  so  handy  I  went  in  for  it 
as  naturally  as  good  people  try  somethin'  else. 
The  police  taught  me  how  to  make  it  a  business. 
I  soon  saw  that  if  1  could  bribe  them  to  leave  me 
alone,  or  help  me  in  my  jobs,  I  had  a  better  show 
o'  winnin'  than  if  I  couldn't;  an',  as  you  know, 
they've  been  cahoots  with  me  in  some  o'  my  big 
gest  graftin's.  That's  what  the  public  never 
seems  to  understand.  They  think  that  'cause  they 
give  a  man  a  policeman's  clothes  an'  tell  him  to 
be  wise  an'  stop  crime  he'll  do  it.  If  I  was 
startin'  out  again  on  the  Road  I'd  deal  with  the 
police  just  as  I  use  to.  Course  they  ain't  all 
crooked,  but  there's  so  many  that  are  that  you 
can  generally  find  enough  to  do  business  with. 
Some  o'  the  watchmen  an'  coppers  get  found  out 
ev'ry  now  an'  then,  but  the  public  forgets  'bout 
'em  in  a  few  weeks,  an'  there's  so  many  that  are 
willin'  to  take  chances  that  arrestin'  those  that's 
found  out  don't  scare  'em. 

"I  was  talkin'  only  the  other  day  with  an  old 
copper  that's  got  his  hand  out  for  bribes.  He 
ain't  a  copper  any  more,  but  he  use  to  be,  an'  he 
went  over  the  Road  once  for  crooked  work.  He 
wanted  me  to  go  in  with  him  on  a  green-goods 
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deal.  There's  thousands  in  it,'  he  said,  an'  he 
gave  me  a  lot  o'  hot  air  'bout  the  fine  mob  he'd 
got  together.  I  told  him  the  truth.  'Mike,'  I 
said,  'I've  known  you  when  you  was  somethin' 
better  an'  you've  known  me  when  I  was  somethin' 
worse,  but  I'll  tell  you  on  the  level,  if  I  was  as 
old  a  fool  as  you  are  I'd  try  an'  get  on  the  police 
force  again.'  What  do  you  think  he  said?  Tve 
sent  in  my  application!'  An'  if  the  reformers 
don't  win  I'm  willin'  to  bet  even  his  application 
gets  a  good  hearin'.  He's  the  kind  o'  copper  that 
some  o'  us  old  fellows  use  to  ring  into  our 
schemes.  There's  a  new  crop  o'  'em  for  ev'ry  new 
generation  o'  thieves.  I  can  show  you  dozens  that 
are  doin'  business  with  the  grafters  that  have  come 
up  since  my  time. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  time  I  called  one  o'  'em 
down.  I  knew  he  was  crooked,  although  I'd 
never  handed  him  any  money,  an'  one  day  he  tack 
led  me  in  the  street  for  a  loan.  He  was  a  de 
tective,  an'  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  a  loan.  He 
wanted  me  to  give  him  some  money.  He  thought 
I  was  leary  of  him  on  account  o'  his  knowin' 
'bout  my  business,  an*  that  I'd  fork  out  to  him  in 
order  to  keep  on  the  good  side  o'  him.  But  I 
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fooled  him.  I  use  to  be  a  pretty  fierce  talker  in 
the  days  when  I  was  takin'  in  so  much  money,  an' 
I  let  myself  loose.  'Look  here/  I  says  to  him, 
'you're  a  copper;  you  work  for  the  city  an'  are 
s'posed  to  be  straight.  I'm  a  thief  an'  I  don't  pre 
tend  to  be  anythin'  else,  an'  yet  you  come  to  me  for 
dough !  If  you  ever  tackle  me  again,  ever  squeal 
on  me,  or  in  any  way  try  to  make  me  trouble, 
I'll  go  into  court — I  don't  care  whether  I  go  over 
the  rails  for  it  or  not — an'  I'll  swear  my  soul  away 
till  I've  got  you  fifteen  years  in  the  stir.  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  are — you're  a  dirty,  sneakin',  lyin' 
beggar,  an'  I'd  like  to  smash  you.'  How  do  you 
think  he  took  the  callin'  down  ?  Like  a  little  lamb. 
That's  all  right,  Clowd,'  he  says,  an'  walked  off. 
Six  months  later  he  was  sent  for  by  the  coppers 
in  a  Pennsylvania  town  to  come  an'  see  whether 
he  could  identify  me  as  a  New  York  thief.  He 
came,  took  a  good  look  at  me — I  looked  at  him 
hard,  too — gave  me  a  wink,  an'  then  told  the  local 
coppers  he  didn't  know  me.  I  gave  him  a  hun 
dred  dollars  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  but  he'd 
earned  it."  The  "dead  one"  paused  for  a  mo 
ment,  lit  his  pipe,  and  seemed  to  lose  himself  in 
revery.  When  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  answer 
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to  the  query  whether  any  one  ever  really  leaves  a 
criminal  career  a  winner. 

"Sometimes  when  I  get  to  thinkin'  'bout  my 
recollects  I  wonder  'f  things  'ud  been  differ'nt  'f 
I'd  managed  better.  A  fellow  that's  been  in  the 
graft  as  long  as  I  have  can't  help  havin'  such 
thoughts.  It's  the  same  's  if  I'd  been  a  banker 
or  a  lawyer,  an'  had  failed.  See?  Course  there 
was  times  when  I  could  'a'  taken  chances  an'  saved 
my  money,  an'  I  might  have  some  of  it  to-day, 
but  I've  got  superstitious  'bout  crooked  coin — 
coin  what  you  don't  get  on  the  level.  If  I'd  saved 
mine  it  'ud  prob'ly  'a'  got  me  into  trouble  some 
how.  I  know  an  old  English  pickpocket  that 
saved  an'  set  his  sons  up  in  the  dry-goods  business. 
Things  went  all  right  for  awhile  until  one  day 
one  o'  the  sons  committed  suicide.  A  year  after 
that  another  son  got  burned  to  death,  an'  the 
daughter — they  say  she's  on  the  town  to-day. 
The  old  man  died  after  the  first  son  killed  himself. 
Course  you  can't  say  for  sure  that  all  that  happened 
'cause  the  money  they  was  doin'  business  with 
had  come  in  a  crooked  way,  but  you  can't  say  any- 
thin'  else  for  sure,  either.  It  'ud  be  nice  if  Sara 
an'  me  had  a  few  thousands  to  enjoy  ourselves 
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with,  but  I  ain't  kickin'.  I  got  a  real  quiet-like 
philosophy,  as  the  educated  people  say.  When 
things  get  so  bad  I  can't  work,  I  know  what  I'm 
goin'  to  do.  I'm  goin'  to  say  to  Sara:  'You  got 
to  go  back  to  your  folks.  I'm  sorry,  but  the 
game  is  up,  an'  there  ain't  anythin'  else  to  do.' 
She  won't  like  it,  but  when  you  ain't  got  anythin' 
to  feed  a  woman  with,  you've  got  to  find  a  place 
for  her  where  there's  some  one  that  has  got  some- 
thin'  ;  an'  Sara's  got  folks  what'll  take  care  o'  her 
when  I  can't.  Then  when  I've  got  her  planted 
I'm  goin'  off  somewheres  myself.  Where  do  you 
think?  To  the  poorhouse.  Yes,  sir,  that's  where 
old  Ruder ick  Clowd's  goin'  when  he's  played  his 
last  card.  It'll  be  hard  at  first,  an'  I'll  think  o' 
the  times  when  I  use  to  live  in  swell  hotels,  but 
as  I  was  sayin',  I  got  a  real  quiet-like  way  o' 
lookin'  at  things.  I'll  pick  out  a  place  on  a  bench 
where  the  other  old  guys  sits,  an'  I'll  pass  the  time 
swappin'  stories  with  'em.  An'  I'll  sleep  easy 
'cause  I'll  know  I  ain't  doin'  anythin'  crooked. 
The  State  don't  owe  me  a  living  but  if  I  can't 
work  I've  got  to  go  somewhere  an'  eat,  an'  the 
poorhouse  's  the  only  place  I  know  'bout.  I'll 
never  be  a  beggar.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  beg. 
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I've  done  a  lot  o'  things  that  call  for  a  lot  o'  more 
nerve,  but  I've  never  had  the  cheek  to  ask  for  so 
much  as  a  piece  o'  bread.  You  got  to  get  trained 
for  that  kind  o'  graft  just  as  you  do  for  stealin' ;  I 
don't  know  anythin'  'bout  it.  I'm  sort  o'  trained 
for  livin'  in  an  institution,  though,"  and  a  faint 
smile  ran  over  the  old  man's  countenance.  "An'  I 
can  get  down  to  hard-pan  livin'  'thout  worryin' 
much.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  'bout  the  time  when  I 
was  in  Cincinnati?  I  was  out  there  early  in 
the  eighties  with  a  New  York  mob,  an'  one  night 
we  spent  all  our  loose  cash  drinkin'  champagne. 
I've  never  seen  so  much  o'  the  stuff  before  or  since. 
We  treated  the  whole  town,  it  seemed,  an'  some 
o'  'em  drank  out  o'  big  bootleg  glasses.  In  the 
mornin'  nothin'  'ud  do  but  the  mob  must  take  a 
rowboat  ride  on  the  river.  We  were  all  prac 
tically  busted,  an'  I  don't  remember  whether  we 
even  had  enough  to  pay  for  the  boat.  Well,  sir, 
while  the  other  guys  was  rowin'  what  do  I  do 
but  take  out  my  handkerchief  an'  begin  to  wash 
it  in  the  river.  The  other  fellows  asked  me  what 
I  was  doin'  an'  I  told  'em  they  could  see  plain 
enough.  Then  we  all  had  to  laugh,  thinkin'  o' 
the  money  we'd  spent  the  night  before  an'  me 
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washin'  my  wipe  'cause  I  didn't  have  dough 
enough  to  go  an'  buy  a  new  one.  But  that's  the 
kind  o'  fellow  I  am — when  the  dough's  all  gone 
I  can  knuckle  down  better'n  most  o'  'em.  The 
other  fellows  'ud  seen  'emselves  floatin'  in  the 
river  'fore  they'd  washed  their  wipes.  I  use  to 
know  another  fellow  that  was  like  me.  He  squared 
it  an'  tried  to  be  good  when  he  was  'bout  sixty,  an' 
he  went  to  the  poorhouse  right  away.  He  was 
lame  an'  couldn't  get  any  work.  He  wrote  me  a 
letter  after  he'd  been  in  the  pogey  'bout  a  year. 
He  wanted  me  to  come  an'  see  him,  an'  I  did.  I 
asked  him  how  he  was  gettin'  along,  an'  he  only 
complained  'bout  one  thing.  He  didn't  like  livin' 
with  so  many  people  that  was  half  crazy.  Peo 
ple  what  ain't  all  gone  they  put  in  the  poorhouses 
if  they  can't  take  care  o'  themselves,  an'  old 
Parkins  couldn't  make  'em  out.  'They  come  to 
me  when  I'm  asleep,'  he  says,  'an'  tell  me  ghost 
stones,  an'  sometimes  I  think  I'm  gettin'  like 
'em.'  They  won't  worry  me.  I'm  used  to  livin' 
in  institutions,  an'  I've  even  had  to  cell  with  fel 
lows  that  was  crippled  under  their  hats.  'T  ain't 
nice  at  first,  but  you  can  get  'customed  to  anythin' 
'f  you  make  up  your  mind  to.  I  keep  hopin'  all  the 
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while  that  ev'rythin'  '11  go  well,  an1  that  Sara  an' 
me  can  stick  together  till  the  finish,  but  I'm  tellin' 
you  how  I  mean  to  manage  if  the  bottom  drops 
out  o'  things. 

"Sara  don't  like  to  talk  'bout  such  matters,  an' 
keeps  sayin'  the  Lord  '11  provide.  He  can't 
provide  when  I  can't  work  any  longer — at  any 
rate,  I  don't  know  it  if  He  can,  an'  I  have  to  think 
'bout  what  we're  goin'  to  do  when  that  time 
comes.  What  I'd  like  'ud  be  that  we  could  both 
just  drop  out  o'  the  game  when  I  ain't  any  good 
any  longer.  Sara  don't  want  to  die,  but  ther'  ain't 
much  left,  'cordin'  to  my  thinkin',  when  you're 
worn  out.  Look  at  old  Barcas.  Wouldn't  he  be 
better  off  in  his  grave?  Course  he  would.  He 
ain't  enjoyin'  himself  any  more,  an'  no  one  else  is 
enjoyin'  him,  either.  It's  when  nobody's  enjoyin' 
you  that  I  think  's  the  time  to  croak." 

"But  the  trouble  is  to  know  and  be  convinced 
that  nobody  is  enjoying  you." 

"That  ain't  so  hard  to  find  out.  If  my  mother 
'ud  lived,  don't  you  s'pose  I'd  knowed  she  wasn't 
enjoyin'  me  while  I  was  graftin'?  It's  the 
same  way  when  you're  used  up  all  over.  You 
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see  that  you  make  one  too  many  in  the  world  just 
from  the  looks  that  you  get.  I  always  knew,  for 
instance,  when  a  town  was  gettin'  too  hot  for  me. 
I  could  smell  it  in  the  air.  Sometimes  things  get 
rather  hot  here  at  home  'tween  Sara  an'  me,  but  I 
don't  get  so  riled  's  I  use  to.  I  was  nearly  for 
leavin'  her  once  'cause  she  asked  me  so  many  ques 
tions,  but  I  come  back.  I  stayed  away  for  two 
nights.  The  mornin'  o'  the  third  day  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  lodgin'-house  where  I  slept,  an'  I 
saw  a  rooster  diggin'.  I  hung  around  an' 
watched  him,  an'  pretty  soon  he  dug  up  somethin' 
he  thought  was  fine  an'  began  cluckin'.  A  hen 
heard  him,  an'  she  come  runnin'  lickety-split. 
Then  the  rooster  made  out  's  if  she  an'  he  'ud  eat 
together,  an'  he  was  just  reachin'  down  to  get  a 
bite  when  the  hen  grabbed  the  whole  business  an' 
went  hikin'  off  down  the  road.  An'  that  rooster 
he  never  said  a  word — just  went  right  on  diggin'. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  patience  o'  that 
rooster  or  not,  but  somethin'  made  me  go  home, 
an'  I  went.  I  ain't  never  had  a  serious  row  with 
Sara  since." 

"Do  you  think  the  world  is  any  better  than  it 
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was  when  you  were  on  the  Road  ?  Do  you  see  any 
changes  that  make  the  Road  harder  to  travel  than 
it  formerly  was?" 

The  "dead  one"  meditated  for  a  moment,  and 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  formulating  a  reply, 
but  he  finally  spoke  up :  "No,  I  don't  see  many 
changes,"  he  answered  slowly,  as  if  he  were  still 
considering  the  matter  and  was  anxious  to  be  ex 
act.  "As  I  told  you,  there  ain't  the  gang  o'  fel 
lows  workin'  now  that  I  use  to  know;  an'  they 
was  perhaps  the  boldest  set  o'  men  o'  their  kind 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  But  that  only  means 
that  the  new  set  o'  thieves  has  had  to  learn  quieter 
ways  o'  doin'  business.  Business  is  bein'  done 
at  the  same  old  stands  in  one  way  or  another  just 
as  reg'lar  as  in  my  time.  Most  o'  the  towns  is 
just  as  corrupt,  too.  One  o'  'em  gets  a  spasm  o' 
reform  for  a  bit,  but  that  don't  mean  much  to  the 
thieves.  They  don't  care  whether  the  mayor  of 
a  town  an'  the  prosecutin'  attorney  of  a  county 
is  straight  or  not.  What  they  want  to  be  sure 
about  is  the  police ;  an'  I  understand  that  a  fellow 
can  do  business  with  enough  o'  'em  yet,  in  all  the 
towns  that  I  use  to  know,  to  keep  the  towns  open. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  a  reformer  for  awhile.     I 
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wouldn't  bother  myself  much  with  the  reg'lar  pro 
fessional  thieves.  I'd  go  after  what  I  call  the  un 
known  thieves — the  crooked  detectives,  captains 
o'  police  an'  the  like.  They're  the  fellows  that 
ought  to  be  sent  over  the  rails.  Course  the  pro 
fessionals  'a'  got  to  go,  too,  but  I'd  like  the  job 
o'  settlin'  some  o'  the  unknown  rascals.  If  I  was 
a  rich  man  I'd  do  it  just  for  the  fun  o'  the  thing. 
If  I  had  fifty  million  dollars,  say,  an'  was  through 
with  business,  an'  had  got  my  money  on  the  level, 
I'd  set  by  a  cool  million  just  to  run  some  o'  the 
big  grafters  in  this  town  to  their  holes.  Think 
what  fun  a  fellow  'ud  have !  I'd  rather  have  that 
kind  o'  fun  any  day  than  own  a  yacht  or  a  palace 
car.  An'  I'd  be  doin'  good  besides.  The  only 
way  to  stop  what  they  call  corruption  is  to  make 
it  so  hot  for  the  guys  what's  corrupt  that  they 
can't  sit  down  'thout  hurtin'  themselves.  I  can't 
understand  why  some  o'  the  big  millionaires  don't 
take  a  fall  out  o'  some  town  that  way.  They  all 
want  to  build  libraries,  or  found  a  college.  We 
got  enough  o'  them  things.  I  don't  believe  that 
anybody  reads  half  the  books  that  gets  out.  Ther' 
ain't  time  enough.  But  just  give  me  a  clean 
million  to  rip  open  things  in  this  city  here,  an'  I 
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bet  you  I'd  make  readin'  for  people  what  'ud 
int'rest  'em.  Course  I  ain't  the  fellow  to  do  it 
'cause  I've  been  crooked,  but  I'd  be  one  o'  those 
that  bought  a  newspaper  ev'ry  day,  I  can  tell  you 
that.  Lots  o'  people  wouldn't  believe  what  the  pa 
pers  said  'cause  there's  lots  that  don't  believe  that 
things  are  as  bad  as  they  are,  but  they'd  get  edu 
cated  after  awhile." 

"What  became  of  that  pal  who  was  with  you 
the  time  you  were  going  to  burn  those  pictures? 
Is  he  still  on  the  Road?" 

"He's  doin'  twenty  years  up  the  river.  He 
got  caught  in  a  bank  job,  and  that  copper  that  he 
did  stool-pigeon  work  for  showed  up  his  record 
when  the  time  came  for  his  trial.  They  say 
he'll  never  come  out  alive  'cause  he's  got  con 
sumption." 

"Did  the  charges  that  he  made  against  you  at 
the  time  hurt  you  ?  Were  you  ever  barred  out  of 
a  mob,  for  instance,  because  they  thought  you 
were  a  quitter?" 

"No,  nothin'  like  that  ever  happened,  an'  people 
that  knew  me  never  believed  the  story;  but  I've 
had  to  stand  bein'  called  a  coward  by  second-class 
people  that  thought  they  was  first-class.  Ther'  was 
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nothin'  to  do  but  let  'em  talk,  but  the  talk  hurt 
me  more  'n  I  ever  let  on.  It  hurts  even  to-day 
sometimes  when  I  get  to  thinkin'  'bout  the  old 
days.  A  thief  ain't  expected  to  be  much  o'  a 
man,  an'  most  people  think  he  goes  back  on  a 
pal  just  as  quick  as  he  does  on  anybody.  But  I 
always  tried  to  be  as  square  as  the  business  'ud 
let  me,  an'  it  hurt  to  be  called  a  quitter.  Course 
to-day  I'm  a  quitter  all  'round,  but  that's  differ'nt. 
The  old-timers,  and  the  young  ones  too,  that  know 
me,  think  I'm  just  as  square  now  as  I  ever  was 
'cause  I  ain't  mixin'  up  two  ways  o'  livin'.  All 
they  want  to  know  is  where  you  stand.  It's  the 
same  way  when  you  tell  'em  you  ain't  drinkin'. 
If  they  believe  you  mean  what  you  say  they'll  no 
more  ask  you  to  drink  with  'em  than  they'd  expect 
you  to  give  'em  all  the  plunder  from  a  robbery. 

"But  when  I  think  o'  that  fellow  callin'  me  a 
coward  'cause  I  wouldn't  let  that  clerk  get  roasted 
to  death,  it  riles  me  ter'bly.  As  long  as  I  was  a 
thief  I  use  to  be  proud  o'  my  nerve  and  my  work, 
an'  he  knew  that  he  was  hittin'  me  where  it  'ud 
hurt  the  most  when  he  tried  to  call  me  down.  I'm 
proud  o'  my  nerve  yet,  an'  that's  what  riles  me 
when  I  get  to  goin'  over  the  old  times.  Course  I'm 
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too  old  to  amount  to  much  in  a  scrap  or  show  up 
well  in  a  mix-up  where  a  lot  o'  strength  is  needed, 
but  I'm  just  as  willin'  to  do  all  I  can  as  I  ever 
was.  However,  he's  gettin'  his  med'cine  now,  so 
things  are  even  I  guess.  I'd  just  like  to  see  him 
sittin'  in  his  cell  some  day,  though.  It  'ud  be 
mean,  but  I  know  what  I'd  say  to  him." 

"Is  there  ever  any  so-called  fun  in  a  thief's  life? 
Yours,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  a  serious 
business  from  start  to  finish.  Is  there  any  bright 
side  to  the  picture?" 

The  old  man  smiled.  "It  depends  on  what  you 
take  to  be  fun.  I  use  to  think  sometimes  I  was 
havin'  the  devil  of  a  good  time,  an'  I  was,  too, 
'cordin'  to  the  way  thieves  look  at  things ;  but  the 
things  that  I  use  to  like  wouldn't  seem  the  same 
now.  We  thought  that  we  was  havin1  fun  when 
we  was  off  on  a  spree,  an'  that's  the  way  the  most 
of  us  looked  for  it  when  we  was  in  a  hurry.  You 
ain't  got  much  time  when  you're  a  thief  to  think 
over  a  lot  o'  things  to  do,  so  you  let  the  liquor  do 
the  suggestin'.  We  mainly  went  in  for  what  they 
call  practical  jokes.  You  know  the  Jerseyman? 
Well,  we  use  to  have  more  fun  out  o'  him  than 
any  other  fellow  in  town.  He  was  the  best  com- 
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pany  goin',  but  he  was  close  as  the  devil.  He'd 
drink  on  your  money  all  night  an'  entertain  you 
with  stories  till  you'd  nearly  die  laughin'  at  'em, 
but  he  wouldn't  spend  a  red.  One  night 
some  o'  us  got  hold  o'  his  bank-book,  an'  a  hotel- 
keeper  stood  at  the  bank  for  us.  That  is,  he  fixed 
it  up  so  we  could  draw  out  a  hunderd  dollars. 
It  was  a  savings  bank,  and  the  fellow  that  had  the 
book  was  s' posed  to  have  the  right  to  the  dough. 
We  invited  the  Jerseyman  to  a  supper,  and  after 
ward  we  went  over  to  the  hotel-keeper's  saloon 
an'  began  drinkin'.  We  all  sat  around  a  big  table, 
an'  ev'ry  now  an'  then  I'd  hand  the  Jerseyman 
a  fiver  o'  his  own  money  quiet-like,  an'  tell  him 
to  treat  so  the  bunch  wouldn't  think  he  was 
spongin'.  He'd  call  for  a  round  and  go  on  tellin' 
his  stories.  The  fun  came  when  he  got  home. 
His  wife  had  been  waitin'  for  him.  We  went  in 
with  him  to  see  the  racket.  His  wife  was  as  close 
as  he  was,  and  he  thought  she  wouldn't  scold 
him  if  she  knew  he  hadn't  spent  any  money.  So 
when  we  got  him  into  the  house  he  opens  up  right 
away.  'Sally/  he  says,  'I  had  the  besht  time  in 
the  world,  an'  it  didn't  cost  me  a  shent/  I  wish 
you  could  'a'  seen  him  the  next  afternoon  when 
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he  learned  'bout  the  hunderd  dollars  bein'  swiped 
on  him.  He  was  the  maddest  thief  this  side  o' 
'Frisco,  an'  his  wife  gave  him  a  beatin'  besides. 

"We  fixed  him  up  as  a  policeman  one  night,  too. 
Ther'  used  to  be  an  old  copper  in  the  lower  Bow 
ery  that  we  fellows  had  it  in  for,  an'  one  night 
when  we  was  lookin'  for  amusement  we  got  it  into 
our  heads  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  knock 
him  out.  We  keeled  him  over  in  an  alleyway.  The 
Jerseyman  was  with  us,  so  we  took  off  the  cop 
per's  coat  and  shield  and  put  'em  on  the  Jersey 
man.  We  rigged  him  out  with  cap,  club  an' 
ev'rythin'  else  but  pants,  an'  marched  him  up  the 
Bowery  to  a  restaurant  where  we  was  solid,  that 
kep'  open  all  night.  He  was  sober  enough  to  stand 
on  his  legs,  an'  we  told  him  that  he  was  a  special 
policeman  for  the  restaurant,  an'  he  had  to  keep 
order  in  the  street.  Well,  sir,  he  wouldn't  let 
anybody  in  or  out  o'  the  place,  an'  tried  to  club 
right  an'  left  when  he  thought  he  wasn't  bein' 
obeyed.  He  got  so  bad  we  had  to  send  him 
home,  but  we  thought  at  the  time  we  was  havin' 
the  biggest  outin'  o'  our  lives. 

"Those  are  the  things  that  use  to  make  fun  in 
my  day.  Course  they  was  kiddish,  and  I  wouldn't 
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see  anythin'  in  them  now ;  but  when  a  crowd  of  us 
use  to  get  together  we'd  spend  a  thousand  dollars, 
if  necessary,  to  enjoy  ourselves. 

"Ther'  ain't  much  I  can  tell  you  'bout  what 
you  call  the  bright  side  o'  the  Road.  Course  there's 
times  when  things  look  as  if  they  was  pickin'  up 
an'  all  that,  but  you  mean  somethin'  else.  I  know 
what  you're  drivin'  at.  You  mean  is  there  enough 
that  goes  on  that's  good  to  say  there's  redeemm' 
features  'bout  the  life.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
I  never  saw  anythin'  redeemin'  in  it  till  I  got  out 
o'  it.  You'll  find  men  that  '11  stick  by  you  at  the 
firm'  line  and  that  '11  be  good  pals  in  prison  an' 
out,  an'  while  you're  with  them  you  think  they're 
the  salt  o'  the  earth ;  but  the  best  of  'em  don't  want 
you  unless  you  can  help  put  money  in  their  pock 
ets.  They're  all  grafters,  an'  I  was  just  like  'em 
as  long  as  I  was  in  the  business.  They  was 
friends  of  mine  and  I  was  a  friend  o'  theirs,  an' 
when  we  meet  now  we  shake  hands  an'  have  a 
chat;  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  even  lend  'em  money. 
But  I  wouldn't  bunch  in  with  'em  again  for  all 
the  dough  in  a  bank.  I'm  tired  of  'em  an'  I'm  sick 
o'  the  graft;  I  can't  see  anythin'  but  trouble 
in  it.  I  just  want  to  hold  down  the  job  I  got, 
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an'  paddle  along  to  the  end  as  decent  as  I  can. 
I'm  a  poor  old  fizzle,  but  I'm  goin'  to  quit  the 
game  when  the  time  comes,  a  big  sight  happier 
than  I  ever  expected  to." 

And  to  this  day  the  old  man  goes  quietly  to  his 
work  and  then  home  again.  His  hair  is  getting 
whiter  and  the  face  is  becoming  more  and  more 
wrinkled,  but  there  is  a  hearty  grip  still  in  his 
honest  hand  and  he  looks  people  in  the  eye  un 
flinchingly.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  "fizzle"  as  a 
business  man,  but  he  is  "captain  of  his  soul"  as 
are  few  men  who  have  hit  the  Road  so  persever- 
ingly  and  persistently  as  did  he. 


THE   END. 
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